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For Reference 
Do Not Take 


From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Introducing the all-new BMW 335i Convertible. One exhilarating 
drive and you'll quickly discover a convertible perfectly designed for 
every season. The BMW 335i masterfully weds power and fuel 
efficiency with the world’s first direct-injected, twin-turbo inline six. 


Our aluminum-enhanced suspension makes it one of the strongest 


and most nimble convertibles on the road. And for top-down driving, 
our engineers have created a revolutionary idea: the sun-reflective 

technology ingrained in our leather seats reduces surface heat to 
keep you comfortably cool. Top to bottom, winter to summer — 


it's more than a convertible. It’s a BMW. 








It’s not a great convertible in June 
unless it’s a great convertible in January. 


BMW 2007 
The all-new 
335i Convertible 


bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-4BMW 








The Ultimate 
Driving Machine’ 
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There are times you hold the future in your hands. 


And times you trust the future to others. 


brand is used to refer to the broad range of brokerage, investment advisory (including financial planning 
ind’ Merrill Lynch's obligatiohe'will differ among these services. Total Meri! (design) is & registered service mark of Me 
Ja: 





At some point, you realize the 


igacy you leave goes far beyond 


He financial. For you, true wealth is 
pout more than money. It’s about 


rhieving life’ No one understands 


jis better than our Financial Advisors. 


ieee ee 


Lorna Meyer 


Merrill Lynch 


Private Wealth Advisor 


The comprehensive financial solutions 
of Total Merrill make us valuable, 
but our commitment to taking the 
time to fully understand you makes 
us essential. Call 1-800-MERRILL 


or visit us at www.totalmerrill.com. 


TOTAL LIVING 


TOTAL MERRILL 
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$ about achieving life. Total Living and Total Merrill are service marks of Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. © 2007 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. Member, SIPC. 
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Cover: The master 
bedroom of a water- 
front house on Long 
Island, with interiors by 
Alexa Hampton. Pho- 
tography by Scott 
Frances. See page 110. 
ABOVE RiGuT: Mario 
Buatta’s signature use 
of chintz is on display 
in a Houston bedroom. 
See page 64. 
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Luxury, TExAs STYLE 

In Houston, a 1930s House Revels in 
Easy Elegance 

Interior Design by Mario Buatta 

‘Text by Nancy Collins 

Photography by Gordon Beall 


EcuHoEs OF TuscANy 

Channeling the Italian Countryside in 
New England 

Architecture by Steven F. Haas 

Interior Design by LST 

Landscape Design by Renny Reynolds 
‘Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 





100 


Visit ArchitecturalDigest.com for more 
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A SOUTHERN SPELL 
Outside Charleston, a Couple Create a Spacious 
Island Retreat for Family and Friends 
Architecture by Mark P. Finlay, ara 

Interior Design by Elissa Cullman of 

Cullman & Kravis 

Text by Peter Haldeman 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


UNDER THE RAINBOW | 
A Deft Touch with Color Unites Varied Collections) 
Architecture by Norman Wax | 
Interior Design by Carleton Varney of 
Dorothy Draper & Company 

‘Text by Penelope Rowlands 
Photography by Bruce Buck 


A ‘TRANQUIL Focus 
On the Coast near San Diego, a Vacation House 
Evokes the Tropics, with a Contemporary Outlook 
Architecture by Bill Hayer 
Interior Design by Helene Ziman, astp 
‘Text by Kelly Vencill Sanchez 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
continued on page 12 
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Introducing the 


Acura TL Type-S. 


Sometimes the civilized way to handle aggression is to embrace it. To revel in it, with | 
286-hp 3.5-liter VTEC® engine, sport suspension and performance-tuned quad exha 


exclusively available on the Type-S. While at the same time enjoying the sophisticat 








“Real-time traffic monitoring available only in select markets. First three months’ service included. © 2006 Acura 
Acura, TL Type-S, Acura Navigation with Voice Recognition and VTEC are trademarks of Honda Motor Co.,Ltd 





‘eatures like the Acura Navigation System with Voice Recognition,” Zagat® restaurant ay 


de and real-time traffic monitoring: In the all-new Acura TL Type-S, aggression has 


ACURA 


n refined. Barely. For more information, visit us at acura.com or call 1-800-To-Acura. ADVANCE. 
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The family room of a 
South Carolina house 
designed by Elissa 
Cullman. See page 80. | 


118 GoING wiTH THE FLow 
A Designer Takes It All in Stride as the Plan 
Changes for a House in Connecticut 
Architecture by Robert Orr, ara 
Interior Design by Harry Schnaper 
Landscape Design by Richard Hartlage, asta 
Text by Amanda Vaill 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 


128 MANHATTAN SUITE 
At the Four Seasons, Owner Ty Warner's 
Penthouse Is a Serene Aerie Above the City 
Architecture by I. M. Pei, rata 
Interior Architecture and Design by 
Peter Marino, FAIA 
‘Text by Therese Bissell 
Photography by Durston Saylor 





132 Hisrory RENEWED NEAR SAN ANTONIO | 


110 BoHEMIAN BY THE SEA Antiques and Reclaimed Materials Grounda | 
Old Fabrics and Quirky Furnishings Texas House Firmly in the Past 
Embellish a Shingle Style House on Long Island Architectural and Interior Design by 
Architecture by Francis Fleetwood, ata William W. Stubbs, mpa 
Interior Design by Alexa Hampton Landscape Architecture by John S. Troy, asta 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson ‘Text by Jeff Turrentine 
Photography by Scott Frances Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





141 Special Section 


MOTORING 
by Design 


142 Lanp Rover’s TIMELESS APPEAL 
The Ongoing Evolution of the Original 
Luxury SUV 
‘Text by Martha Thomas 
Photography by Andrew Twort 


148 MAKING SMALL BETTER 
DaimlerChrysler’s Fortwo Microcar Is Cute 
as a Button, and Smart to Boot 








By Peter Garrison 156 Muscie, RECHARGED It's smart: The micro- 
Detroit Turns to 1960s Classics to Inspire <a pee * 

150 Royat AUTOMOBILE CLUB a New Fleet of Automobiles aia! See page 148. 

London’s Pall Mall Institution Is Restored to By Phil Patton ; 

Its Former Glory 

Interior Design by Robert Carter 158 Tue LeGenp ar THE WHEEL 

of Felbrigg Design Company After Decades Designing Cars, Giorgetto 

‘Text by Jeff Turrentine Giugiaro Isn't Slowing Down 

Photography by Andrew ‘Twort By Michael Frank 





continued on page 16 
12 Visit ArchitecturalDigest.com for more 


Nom | HP recommends Windows Vista™ Home Premium. 





Family organizing just got easier. The touch-screen feature of the new HP Pavilion IQ 770 TouchSmart PC 
with AMD LIVE!™ Smarter Digital Entertainment lets you handwrite digital notes, update the family 
calendar with ease and leave reminders in a place where everyone will be reminded. Its ease of use 


and elegant design create a digital organizer worth sharing with the whole family. 


(\ CALL 1-800-525-MYHP 4% VISITHP-COM/PERSONAL 4, STARTING AT $1,7992 


ww 


nced or additional hardware. See www.microsoff.com/windowsvista/getready/hardwareregs.mspx and 

Jetails. Windows Vista Upgrade Advisor can help you determine which features of Windows Visto 

vsvista.com/upgradeddyisor, AMD, the AMD arrow logo, AMD LIVE! and combinatiéns thereof are 

Vindows are U.S. registered trademarks of Microsoft Corpor@fion. Windows Vista is either a registered 

> United Stotes and/or other cauntnes. © Copyright 2007 HewletePackard Development Company, L.P. 
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Departments 


18 Tuts MonTH ON 
ARCHITECTURALDIGEST.COM 


28 LETTERS 
30 CONTRIBUTORS 


32 BEFORE & AFTER: 
MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET 
Robert A. M. Stern Dramatically Reinvents a 
Rooftop Shed for Himself in Manhattan 
Architecture and Interior Design by 
Robert A. M. Stern Architects 
‘Text by Joseph Giovannini 


After Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


42 DISCOVERIES BY DESIGNERS 
Architectural Digest’s Editors Present 
Designers’ Sources 





A historic collection 
of porcelain returns to 
its proper place in 
Dresden. See page 50. 


Robert A. M. Stern’s 
New York rooftop 
refuge. See page 32. 
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ArT NOTEBOOK: DRESDEN’S SPLENDOR 
Stylish New Spaces for a Royal Porcelain 
Collection at the Zwinger Palace 

Interior Architecture by Peter Marino, Fata 
Text by Judith Thurman 

Photography by Vincent Knapp 


ESTATES FOR SALE: Eprrors SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
Arizona, St. fohn, Spain... 


AD Drrecrory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects, Hotels 
and Museums Featured in This Issue 


Oriental motifs gleam 
on a gold-leafed cre- 
denza. See page 126. 


Visit ArchitecturalDigest.com for more 
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Architectural Digest, 
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Los Angeles, CA 90048, 
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The Condé Nast Publications, 
4 Times Square, 
New York, NY 10036. 


To find Condé Nast 
magazines on the 
World Wide Web, visit 
www.condenet.com. 





Hour Vision. 159 years in the making. 





>t on. GREAT MOMENTS IN TIME. 
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| DESIGNER SECRETS 











GREAT FINDS 








Designer Secrets 
Our AD 100 designers and architects reveal what to do— 


and what not to do—when creating beautiful home interiors. 


Discoveries by Designers 
Furniture, accessories, shops and more from all over the 
world, as presented by AD editors. 


LKlectronics 
What’s new in home electronics, from computers and 
security systems to media rooms and home theaters. 


18 | www. ArchitecturalDigest.com 


ArchitecturalDigest.co 


Your Home on the Web 


DISCOVERIES BY DESIGNERS 










ELECTRONICS 
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AD 100 INTERVIEWS 


Great Finds 
Our newest selection of well-designed items that bring 
style to your home without costing a fortune. 


AD Archives 
Search our ever-expanding library of past 4D articles 
for your favorite stories. New features added continually. 


AD 100 Interviews 


Harry Schnaper sits down with us to discuss the elements 
that inform his approach to design. 
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Don’t just watch it, live it. In LG Full HD. 














Introducing LG 1080p, the new standard in high definition television. 
With crisper details, intensely vivid colors and a picture clarity so far, 
beyond anything you've seen before - it's a stroke of genius. What else 
would you expect from the world’s largest maker of TV flat panels?* 


= @.LG 


food 


©2007 LG Electronics USA, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, NJ. LG Design and Life's Good are trademarks of LG Electronics, Inc. *Based on plasma and LCD module production Q3 2006. Screen images simulated. 
i are kz 
} b 4 LGusa.com/ 
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POWERFUL, 


ALUMINUM 400-HP* V8 ENGINE 
SLEEKER, LI 


GHTWEIGHT ALUMINUM OND ae 
LUXURY TRANSFORMED By a> ee 

















DECORATIVE 


FINE HOME FURNISHINGS SINCE 1928 


ATLANTA 

CHICAGO 

DALLAS 
DANIA BEACH 
GREENWICH 
HIGH POINT 
LOS ANGELES 


www.decorativecrafts.com 
800 431 4455 
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THE STARK TOUCH BY SHERRILL CANET. RUG: ELLIPSE BLACK/WHITE. FABRICS BY OLD WORLD WEAVERS. 


STARK CARPET | OLD WORLD WEAVERS FABRICS | FURNITURE | WALL 
FOR SHOWROOM LOC B22) 7 TOT 


>ATIONS AND INFORMATION CAI 2 y OR VISIT STARKCARPET.COM 
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LIGHTING * MIRRORS * WALL ART * ACCESSORIES To see our products and where to buy, visit UTTERMOST.COM 1-800-678-5<] 
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TALISKER 





























A HOME FOR GENERATIONS. 
A LIFETIME OF PRIVILEGE. 


Introducing Tuhaye, Talisker’s Newest Community 
Enjoy the best of home ownership with all of the 
amenities of a private club on Talisker’s 10,000 
acres of pristine Rocky Mountain wilderness in 
Park City, Utah. Build your dream home on the 
ultimate fairway at Tuhaye or choose a ski-in and 
ski-out residence on the slopes—either way enjoy 
top-rated skiing at Deer Valley Resort, Talisker 
Golf at Tuhaye—a Mark O’Meara Course, fly fish- 
ing, horseback riding, and unrivalled spa, fitness 
and dining at Talisker Club Park designed by 
Robert A.M. Stern. Homesites at Tuhaye available 
from just under one acre, priced from $500,000 





and custom homes starting at $1.3 million. 


1.866.333.9120 talisker.com 
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Greenwich 203 862-9333 Chicago 312 321-9500 Boston 617 896-2717 Los Angeles 310 854-7222 


www.peacockcabinetry.com 


ChristopherPeacockCabinetry 


Handmade in the United States 
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AD Letters 














L read your “articlesvevery 
month and find them very 
interesting. I was unfamiliar 
with the word bespoke, used in 
your May 2007 issue (“Hotels: 
Claridge’s”), so I looked it up. 


I found I may have some be- 


spoke furniture in my home. It was not custom-made 


for me but for my husband’s aunt. It’s not nearly as 


beautiful as the pieces in your article but served her 


purpose. Thank you for continuing to educate. 


MAY PRAISE 

I purchased my first AD magazine in May 
1981, and 26 years later, that prized edi- 
tion remains in my collection. I applaud 
your May 2007 issue. Your visits with 
Sheila C. Johnson (“A Home for All Sea- 
sons”) and Lionel Richie were unique and 
rewarding. Here’s to the month of May! 
SYLVIA F. RAKESTRAW 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ROOMS FOR A VIEW 

I loved the special section in the May is- 
sue devoted to specific rooms, including 
two of my favorite spaces: the kitchen and 
the library. I adored the 1930s kitchen by 
Thad Hayes, and, if I could, ’'d make 
‘Thomas Britt’s whimsical library my own. 
ANNA FITZGERALD 

New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 

Letters to the editor should include the writer's name, address and daytime phone number and be sent by e-mail to 
letters@archdigest.com or by mail to Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
Letters may be edited for length and clarity and may be published or otherwise reused in any medium. 

All submissions become the property of the publication and will not be returned. 


— KATHERINE MILLER 
NoBLESVILLE, INDIANA 


WORDS OF WISDOM 

The article “Dances with Daffodils” 
(Gardens, April 2007), by Jamaica Kin- 
caid, was great writing—memorable, nu- 
anced, evocative—about the meaning of 
things. Thank you. Thank her. Keep it up. 
Mark Koons 

WHEATLAND, WYOMING 


FRAMED FASHION 

The framed wool swimwear you showed 
in your Discoveries by Designers section 
(April) was fabulous. I loved the fire-en- 
gine-red bathing suit with the classic 
white stripes—what a creative way to ap- 
preciate vintage fashion. I congratulate 
Architectural Digest for its celebration of 
all great design. 

Darcy STEVENS 

New York, New York 


Visit ArchitecturalDigest.com for more 

























DESIGN ON THE NILE 

When I sit down each month to read y 
magazine, it’s usually the feature stor 
that capture my attention. I prefer at le 
eight pages to take in each unique hor 
However, the story in the April issue t 
really made my jaw drop was the 18-cak 
yacht (“Travels: Jewel of the Nile”). It 
beautifully done. 

DANA BRENNER 

HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 


AIR OF ENLIGHTENMENT 
The Norman Foster residence in t 
March 2007 issue (“Distilling Form 
Kamakura”) was breathtaking. The spe 
the light, the art—extraordinary. 

JeFF HARRINGTON 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


A FAN FROM THE START 

I’ve been an avid reader of Archite 
Digest since I was 13 years old. Whi 
friends of mine were reading com 
and soapy romance novels, I was goi 
through your magazine to find out t 
latest designer who had burst onto t 
scene, the trendiest faucets and the sce 
on celebrities’ homes. I’m currently pe 
suing my dream of becoming an interi 
architect (I’m a first-year design studer 
and I am proud to say I’m still a big f 
of the magazine—and I foresee that 
will still be one in 50 years. And maybe} 
the future, a design of mine will be pu 
lished in your magazine. Who know 
Keep up the good work. Paige Rens 
you are truly an inspiration. 
ZEONICHOLAS D’ERIC CHAI 

PETALING JAYA, SELANGOR, MALAYSIA 


AFTER THOUGHTS 

Thank you for yet another great Befo 
& After issue (February 2007). I kne 
this letter is after the fact (I just rece? 
the May issue), but better late than ne 
Curis TELLA 

PaLom Bracn, FLORIDA 
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imagine a revolutionary black screen | 
designed to enhance beauty. | 


Experience the latest HDTV innovation from Samsung. lis 


revolutionary super clear panel gives you blacker blacks, which 
makes colors appear richer and truer, for the ultimate TV 
experience. With the uncompromising design and technology of 
the new Samsung full HD LCD TV, it’s not that hard to imagine. To 





Samsung full HD LCD TV 
with super clear pane! learn more, visit www.samsung.com/hdtv 
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We’ve now officially launched, so be sure to log on to www.ArchitecturalDigest.com for more on 
what we bring you every month plus exclusive interviews, shopping ideas, designer secrets, online 


polls and more fresh surprises. 
You might want to fasten your seat belts. 


With each issue of Architectural Digest, we like to think we’re taking our 
readers on a journey. And this month, our special Motoring by Design sec- 
tion powerfully drives home this point. Turn to page 141, and join us for a 
private tour inside London’s famed Royal Automobile Club, take a spin in 
an amazing microcar, get an exclusive look at the timeless Land Rover, and 
see how Detroit is reviving the classic muscle cars of the 1960s. The connec- 
tion between innovation and great design has never been clearer. But that’s 
not all. In this issue we also bring you the work of no fewer than eight de- 
signers and architects from the AD 100—with new designs in Texas, South Carolina and Long Island, 
New York; Robert A. M. Stern’s own rooftop retreat in Manhattan and Peter Marino’s modern vision 
for a priceless collection of Asian porcelain in Germany. Not to mention residences in Southern 
California and Connecticut and a penthouse atop New York’s Four Seasons Hotel. 

One other thing: In this space we’ve continued to update you on our new Web site design. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 



















PETER AARON (“Echoes of Tusca- 
ny,” page 74; “Miracle on 34th Street,” 
page 32). “It has one of the best views 
in the state,” contributing photogra- 
pher Peter Aaron observes of a Tus- 
can-influenced hilltop residence in 
Connecticut by architect Steven F. 
Haas. “From the bedroom, it’s almost 
like you’re flying.” Aaron sees paral- 
lels in the other space he shot for this 
issue: the writer’s retreat architect 
Robert A. M. Stern created for him- 
self above his Manhattan office. “It’s 





like being on a mountaintop,” Aaron 
reports. “One of the great scholars of New York can see the very city he 
writes about. Like a camera, he can focus to infinity to eliminate clutter, 


which is hard to do in the city. Great views can inspire great thoughts.” 


PETER GARRISON (“Making Small 
Better,” page 148). A pilot, with his own 
single-engine plane, Los Angeles—based 
writer Peter Garrison climbed out of the 
cockpit and into the driver’s seat to test 
out DaimlerChrysler’s smart car, avail- 
able in the United States early next year, 
‘The American and European versions 
are essentially the same, he notes, “ex- 
cept for a different powertrain, and the 


American dash is more integrated.” 


30 Visit ArchitecturalDigest.com for more 




















AMANDA VAILL (“Going with th 
Flow,” page 118). “Maybe it’s because ¢ 
his wide experience, but Harry Schnapeé 
has a lot of perspective on his job,” 
tributing writer Amanda Vaill says. “ 
finds the human aspect of his work as i 
teresting as anything.” Vaill, whose biog 
raphy of Jerome Robbins was publish 
last year, is at work on a screenplay for 
documentary on the dancer's life 
PBS's American Masters series. 


GORDON BEALI 
Style,” page 64). Over the years, Be- 


(“Luxury, Texas 


thesda, Maryland—based photographer 
Gordon Beall has shot many of designer 
Mario Buatta’s projects. Of the expe- 
rience he says, “Shooting with Mario 
means that you're shooting with an icon. 
The best thing that you can do is shut up 
and listen! This man has done it all and 
is still doing it, and at mach speed, too. 
He’s strong and never wavers. Mario is 
the designer whom even folks who know 
nothing about design know. He’s totally timeless.” Photographing 
legend’s handiwork is not without its challenges. With so much 
ing on visually in Buatta’s rooms, capturing the spaces on film require 
Beall “to find a way to get everything in the photo—Mario likes thing 


shot a certain way.” 
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Muracle on 34th Street 


Robert A. M. Stern Dramatically Reinvents a Rooftop Shed for Himself in Manhattan 


Architecture and Interior Design by Robert A. M. Stern Architects/Text by Joseph Giovannini 
After Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


AFTER 


ICASSO FAMOUSLY TRANS- 

formed bicycle handles 

into the horns of a bull 
sculpture, and Marcel Du- 
champ infamously signed a 
urinal, making it a Concep- 
tual art piece that became an 
immediate succés de scandale. 
Architects, too, have discov- 
ered found objects—usu- 
ally substantial buildings 
like barns, firehouses, power 
stations, train depots—but 
the objet trouvé that Robert 
A. M. Stern recently trans- 
formed into a writers’ pent- 


a 


ee er eer 
Serge: NWR fre >: 


house and all-purpose retreat 
from his office below was a 
humble, metal-clad storage 
shed that anyone else would 
have called a teardown. 

Stern is a busy man leading 
three professional lives—ar- 
chitect, historian and dean of 
Yale’s architecture school—and 
in his practice, he found that 
his time and concentration 
were being nibbled away as 
associates approached him in 
his office asking him for “just 
a minute.” Stern needed a quiet 

continued on page 36 
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Robert A. M. Stern took the dilapidated shack (below) atop his 34th Street 
Manhattan office and turned it into a private aerie for reading, writing and 
relaxation. ABove: The 1,575-square-foot structure's south-facing side 
folding glass doors, from NanaWall, that open wide to an observation deck 
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CRASH SAFETY 
Highest Government Safety Rating 


These crash test results 


* were no accident. 


We've spent hours mulling over mishaps. We know them backward and forward, 


high-speed and low-speed, rain or shine. All so the Nissan Murano can help to protect 
you when it counts. We gave it impact-absorbing Zone Body construction; six 
standard air bags and rollover head protection; even front-seat active head restraints 


to guard against whiplash. You see, many things about the Nissan Murano may 


surprise you. Our 5-star safety rating shouldn't. To learn more, visit NissanUSA.com. 










Air bags are only a supplemental restraint system; always use your seat belt. Even with the occupant-classificatior 
Also, all children 12 and under should ride in the rear seat prope rly secured in child restraints, booster s 
o 


sensor, rear-facing child restraints should not be placed in the fron 
eats or S 
wner's manual for more details. Government star ratings are part of the National Highway Traffic Safet 


t belts according to their size. Air bags will only inflate in c 


iministration’s (NHTSA) New Car Assessment Program (www.s. 
the highest government safety rating for driver and right-front-passenger seating positions in frontal c rash fone and for front- and rear-passenger seating positions in side-impac 
g g y g g P g gP 


was 2007 Murano with standard side-impact air bags. Nissan, the Nissan Brand Symbol, “SHIFT_” tagline and Nissan model names are Nissan trademarks. Tread Lightly!* Please. Always v 
belt, and please don't drink and drive. ©2007 Nissan North America, Inc 
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DISCOVER HEAVEN 





THE EVOLUTION OF ESTATE LIVING 


t to you by Related, the nation’s leading developer of sophisticated metropolitan living. Now under 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


living with views that stretch to the Pacific, where serenity exists within immaculate private acres. 


he Century condominiums is as effortless as it is exquisite. Designed by Robert A.M. Stern Architects. 


iction in Century City. For more information please call 310.552.2055 or visit www.TheCentury.com. 


ERELATED 


DEVELOPER, MANAGER, MARKETING AND SALES 








‘Together with the surrounding roof, the shell offered a terrain 
of promise much larger than the enclosed square footage. 





BEFORE 





ABOVE AND Top: “When we saw the raw space after the existing partitions 
had been demolished, the trusses over this area inspired us to design a loft- 
like penthouse,” the architect says of the bright room now used for read- 
ing. Its furnishings include a Bruno Mathsson lounge chair and ottoman, a 
pair of Alvar Aalto lounge chairs and a dining table by Eero Saarinen. 
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continued from page 32 
place for working with two 
writing colleagues as well as a 
getaway of his own. 

You might say that before 
the penthouse, Stern was al- 
ready working his way up in 
the world. When Robert A. M. 
Stern Architects first moved 
into the building, the firm 
occupied only the 18th floor, 
and then it took over the 19th. 
When they were ready for the 
20th floor, the highest in the 
building, the architects nego- 
tiated for the penthouse shed 
as well, which fell into their 
newly acquired territory—you 
had to go through his new 
floor to get to the shed on the 
roof. “What were my first 
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thoughts when I saw the shed? 
Stern asks himself. “I wanted 
it,” he answers. 
Stern, who prefers to explain 
architecture through its pa : 
notes that the idea of a pent 
house has come to signify hux4 
urious rooftop dwelling: “B t 
originally it meant a tool she@ 
on the roof where the mam 
agement stored paint.” Moré 
recently, this metal-clad shed 
had been unceremonious 
subdivided into a warren a 
rooms used for making jewelry 
But beyond the crammed spac} 
es inside and other accretions} 
outside, the architects could 
see the simple, clean lines and 
basic elegance of a metal shel 
continued on page 38 
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continued from page 36 
supported on thin trusses. ‘To- 
gether with the surrounding 
roof, the shell offered a terrain 
of promise much larger than 
the enclosed square footage. 
“My intention was to keep 
the character of the metal 
shed, the good part, while 
taking down the shantytown 
aspects,” he says. “T wanted to 
create a magic relationship be- 
tween inside and outside, with 
gigantic doors that folded open 
to an outside deck on the same 


level for a true continuity of 
space between inside and out. 
And I wanted to have a little 
fun, so that when I worked on 
weekends, I could weekend on 
34th Street.” 

Stern, along with project 
partner Grant Marani, project 
architect Julie Nymann and in- 
terior designer John Boyland, 
stripped the interior down to 
the shell, which they insulated 
and then fitted with discreet 
lighting, ducts and a corrugat- 
ed-metal ceiling. “We kept the 
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Axove: Between the writing room and the reading room beyond is a cylir 
drical wall that not only defines the boundaries of each area but also house 
the kitchenette and bath. Tor Lerr: The kitchenette’s monochromatic 
palette plays off gray Venetian-plaster walls. Sub-Zero refrigerator. Top 
RiGut: Stern, right, with writers Jacob Tilove, seated, and David Fishman. 


metal feeling and actual truss- 
es but stabilized the building,” 
says Stern. The voluminous 
space within the shed itself be- 
came the dominant feature of 
the structure. They then divided 
the otherwise open and lofty 
space with an oval cubicle en- 
closing a bath and kitchenette/ 


wet bar (Stern is known for hi 
“shaken, not stirred” martinis } 
The north half is a writing am 
research room, where Sterny 
coauthors, David Fishman an 


Jacob Tilove, are surroundes 


by books, with office parapher 
nalia neatly hidden in cabinet 
continued on page + 
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- out his favorite architectural moments 


Before & After 







































continued from page 38 
behind a wall of gridded panels. (The w 
ers recently finished the massive New m 
2000 [see Architectural Digest, Feb 
2007], and they have embarked on th | 
next venture, a comprehensive histor 
of planned suburbs.) 

South of the cubicle lies an open li 
ing area furnished with vintage Moderr 
ist pieces, including a set of lounge chai 
by Alvar Aalto and a dining table by Eer 
Saarinen. “I really use it for lunch when 
can, and I work here at the end of I 
with my coauthors,” he says. 

The architects glazed the front w 
with sliding doors that open onto a a 
paved with squares of ipe and bordered 
a stand of bamboo and hedges in squa 
movable tubs. Stern worked with st 
landscape architect Kendra Taylor, v 
specified plants that could withstand t 
harsh winter exposure. 

“My criticism of Modern architectw 
was its uniformity—universal space too ¢ 
ten creates an anonymity of experienc 


“I wanted to create a 
magic relationship betwe 
inside and outside, with 
gigantic doors that foldec 
open to an outside deck 
on the same level.” 





he says. “If the penthouse is Modern 
terms of style and technology, with all t 
fittings, it feels special rather than anor 
mous. It has a variety of spaces.” 
Stern invites clients and cultural gre 
to meet here, where he enjoys pointi 


the skyline, including a soon-to-be-ce 
structed building of his own. The floo 
is well above the waterline of most 
hattan rooftops, and the epiphany of t 
found panorama includes the broad H 
son flowing majestically into New Ye 
Harbor, where the Statue of Liberty seer 
to pin the vista in place. 

But primarily the aerie is a place whe 
Stern can be alone, or almost alone. “Pe@ 
ple know that if they’re to come up here 
the shed, it has to be a crisis. Its. a great ad 
vantage to be a little hard to get to.” 0 
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INTRODUCING KREISS GALLERIES OPENING IN THESE EXCLUSIVE LOCATIONS: 
SALT LAKE CITY —- LMK INTERIOR DESIGN » VANCOUVER - PARAMOUNT FURNITURE 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 1.800.KREISS.1, LOG ON TO WWW.KREISS.COM OR VISIT ONE OF OUR 
20 SHOWROOMS NATIONWIDE. ATLANTA * CHICAGO * CORAL GABLES * DALLAS * DENVER » HOUSTON 
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Discoveries by Designers 





Draper and Springer 

Style Miami 

Among the midcentury furniture and lighting at Susane 
R. Lifestyle Boutique in Miami are a pair of Dorothy 
Draper ebonized chests with original hardware and 
silver-leafed detail, $3,000. A floor lamp by Karl Spring- 
er, $5,200; one of 12 patinated-brass table lamps, also 
by Springer, $4,900; and a pair of French 1930s chairs, 
$3,600, infuse the shop with vintage glamour. 





Susane R. Lifestyle Boutique 
93 NE 40th St., Miami, FL 33137 
305-573-8483; www.susaner.com 
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Glass en Masse 


Art Déco and Moderne mix with 
items from the Vienna Secession- 
ists at Kimcherova (212) 929-9720; 
www.kimcherova.com). The cut- 
and ground-glass pieces by Josef 
Hoffmann, $1,500-$3,500, were pro- 
duced in the 1920s. 
















Drum Role a 

Originally designed circa 1952 for I wou ld I athe hav e 

the Malibu, California, residence ; : : : ” 
of Blanche Hill, a drum dining chair, taste than either lov e or money. 
$7,100, is the latest design of Wil- ; 


liam Haines’s to be manufactured = ] | Wham Haines 
by Lindley Associates (310-289- 
| 0280; www.williamhaines.com). 
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Bergamo (212-888-3333) 
is showing Gloria, a new 
design from Rubelli. 
Printed on linen, it’s a 
floral pattern in the style 
of a watercolor painting. 





Discoveries oD DreStante rs ADs Editors Present Designers’ Source: ) 





Amazing Race 


ark McDonald’s 
| \ / | gallery in Hudson, 
New York, runs the 


midcentury gamut, carrying 
everything from furniture to 
ceramics to glass and jewelry. 
McDonald has five Antelope 
armchairs and a table, $5,500, 
by Ernest Race, one of the most 
influential British furniture de- 
signers of the 20th century. They 
were designed in 1950 for the 
























terrace of the Royal Festival Hall. Modern ‘Times 
Chicago’s Modern Times (312- 
Mark McDonald, Ltd. | 243-5706; www.moderntimeschi 
555 Warren St. cago.com) features an early-pro- 
Hudson, NY 12534 duction textured-glass table lamp 
518-828-6320 | $4,500, by Michael and Frances 





www.markmcdonald.biz gins, from the estate of the artists. 
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Uplifting wie 6a) Be ht Petaluma. The flowing 
At the by-appointment Sphere pattern appears to be 








embroidered but is in 
fact a woven design 
available in 12 colors. 







Gallery in Manhattan (212-387- 
9070; www.spheregallery.com), 
a 1930s Italian vanity with three 
| compartments, $3,400, is made 

| of walnut with black lacquer. 
continued on page 4 
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his house is such an 


extraordinary jewel box, 

which has hardly been 
seen or known—it is an amaz- 
ing time capsule,” says Orlando 
Rock, head of house sales at 
Christie’s, London, speaking 
of the 18th-century Scottish 
mansion Dumfries House. 
Designed and built between 
1754 and 1759 for William Dal- 
rymple-Crichton, the fifth Earl 
of Dumfries, by the brothers 
John, Robert and James Adam, 
the most important architects 
of the day, Dumfries House was 
furnished by Thomas Chip- 
pendale, the legendary English 
furniture maker, and with 
furniture designed by Scottish 
cabinetmakers William Mathie 
and Alexander Peter. The house 
has been virtually untouched for 
250 years, because for decades 
the Dumfries and Bute families 
lived at other properties. Now 
John Crichton-Stuart, the sev- 
enth Marquess of Bute, a for- 
mer Formula One racing driver 
and Le Mans winner, is selling 
the contents of the house on 


July 12 and 13 in London. 


Christie's, 8 King St. 
London SWIY 6QT 
44-20-7389-2031 


www.christies.com 
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The restrained Geor- 
gian exterior, above, is 
in contrast to the rich- 
ness of the white 
drawing room, right. 





“This is the most 
important collection 6 

Rococo furniture by 
Chippendale to remai 
in private hands.” 


Lord Dumfries bought 
the parcel-gilt rose- 
wood bookcase, above, 
and the mahogany 
armchair, right, in 
1759 at Chippendale’s 
London workshop. 
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The Financial Times called us— 
“One of the world’s best sources of antique carpets” 
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Mesmerizing antique Bakshaish, 9f. Yin. x 14f. 2in., circa 1850 


Color catalog $25 * 6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA 94618 « 1-800-441-1332 « sales@claremon 
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3419 DISTINCT ITEMS, CONSISTING OF 
PREMIUM LIGHTING, HOME FURNISHINGS 
AND UNIQUE ACCESSORIES 
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ALL AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATI 
The World’s Ultimate Interior Design Resource 


INTERNATIONAL 
FURNISHINGS 


Extensive Custom ( a s on Premises 
Los ANGELES Orance Counry 


5356 Riverton Ave., No. Hollywood, CA 91601 
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800 300 7847 


www.medallionrug.com 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE 
9TH ANNUAL 


REDONDO BEACH 
INTERNATIONAL 


ANTIQUES FAIR 
JULY 27, 28, 29, 2007 


Presented in Both 
Festive European Tenting & Indoors 


OFFERING ANCIENT THROUGH EARLY 20TH C. 
ANTIQUES & FINE COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 


American, English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; 
Fine Art & Prints; Asian Art; Jewelry; Silver; 
Country & Folk Art; Architectural; Porcelain; Glass; Sculpture; 
Lamps; Rugs & Textiles; Rare Books; and more... 


Redondo Beach Performing Arts Center 
Aviation & Manhattan Beach Blvds. ~~ ae 
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Redondo Beach (Los Angeles), CA = 
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WS THE O.S.A.T. CO. 
oe 8950 OLYMPIC BLVD. SUITE 318 * BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90211 
TEL: 310.287.1896 ¢ FAX: 310.287.0192 ¢ Email: osatco@aol.com * www.theosatco.com 





If Mother Nature 


<> had a second home, 


it would be in Idaho. 





WERE NOT REDEFINING MOUNTAIN LAKE LIVING...WE RE PERFECTING IT. 


Up here on the western edge of the Rocky Mountains, the air is fresher, the water's clearer, the stars shine brighter. 
\nd life is good. The Idaho Club is a INTE resort community being realized in the nationally-acclaimed mountain 
town of Sandpoint, on the shores of pristine Lake Pend Ore ‘ille. As an owner, you'll be able to e njoy four seasons 
of outdoor activities, a full complement of incomparable amenities and Jack Nicklaus Signature Golf. It’s a life aula 
that will become a cherished family tradition. 


PATENT MIRED i eT Lem Lean CLC COX 
this summer by calling 800-323-7020 or visiting TheIdahoClub.com. 
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A FEw HAVE ALREADY 
DISCOVERED PARADISE. 


WILL You BE > Cua i 
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Where white sand beaches meet the crashing Pacific, dreams are taking shape. Twenty-four of 
the 118 custom homesites at The Strand at Headlands have sold. Twenty-four families are a step closer to 
the ultimate California lifestyle here on this 1.5-mile stretch of the region’s last unspoiled coastline. 
But there’s room for more dreamers. Located immediately south of the Ritz Carlton Laguna Niguel. 


Phase II, consisting of 8-10 homesites, is currently available. 


THE STRAND 


LANODS 


Custom Beachfront Homesites 


For more information, call 949-487-2500, or visit our website strandOC.com 
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4693Y Oushak 13.0 x 9.11 2515Y Chinese 11.5 x 9.2 








Lahore 10.0 x 8.0 


www.ybbolour.com 


321 S. Robertson Blvd. * Los Angeles, CA 90048 + Tel (310) 274-6719 * Fax (310) 274-6794 


Needlepoint 11.11 x 8.7 3979Y Tapestry 8.7 x 3.1 
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Meet HUBO, the world’s 
most advanced humanoid 
robot, on ROBOT ROW 
at WIRED NextFest. 


NEXTFEST 


Presenting Sponsor iH} TAC -HI 


Inspire the Next 


SEPTEMBER 14 - 16, 200% 
LA CONVENTION CENTER| 
LOS ANGELES 
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Experts say paint is the easiest way to change a room. 


We respectfully disagree. 


At MAGNOLIA AUDIO VIDEO? 


“ 


we'll help you build a total home 
entertainment system into your new 
Sex, construction or home improvement 
w project. Our pros will work with 
: your architect and interior designer, 
from start to finish, to ensure the 
\ systems you choose are seamlessly 


built into your home. 


We offer in-home consultations 

to help you truly understand the 

possibilities of your unique space 
and lifestyle. With this knowledge, 


we're able to custom engineer 





a solution that perfectly fits 
your needs. We know you’re 
going to love it as much 


as we do. Just watch. 


Visit a Magnolia store 
today to set up your 
in-home consultation. 


For store locations 





visit magnoliaav.com 
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i: 
Timeless modern home : 
that seamlessly fuse 
your life, your interior 


and your landscape. 


To venture beyond the standard-issue 
modern box with windows...To design 

a truly compelling, timeless and innovative ) 
custom home...To envision a cohesive ) 
environment where house, landscape, and | 
interior are perfectly seamless...To discover | 
a multi-disciplinary designer whose 

inventive and broad talent can create it all... 
ORR Design Office — a unique and rare firm, 
approaching the design of your home 

from a new perspective. 
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On Ti 


DEsiIGn 800.647.4781 
OFFICE ORRdreamhouse.com 


Since 1980, Award-winning visionaries of 
cohesive building, landscape & interior designs 
for all of California's diverse regions. 


THREE more special projects in our 2007 design schedule. 


Please contact us 
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The most beautiful floors from the ends of the earth 


e Greenwich e Los Angeles « Naples « New York e Palm Beach e San Francisco « Washington DC 
UK Showroom: London 
For our inspirational new catalog please call (888) 845-3487 www.parisceramics.com 
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Dresden’s Splendor 


Stylish New Spaces for a Royal Porcelain Collection at the Zwinger Palace 
Interior Architecture by Peter Marino, FAIA/Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Vincent Knapp 
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Japanese potter’s highest art, and no @ 

























UGUSTUS II, ELECTOR OF SAXO 
(1670-1733), earned his epithet 
“The Strong”—for a number 
distinctions: He could break a horseshi 
bare-handed; he is said to have sired 
bastard for every day of the year (one 
whom, the French general Maurice 
Saxe, was the great-grandfather of Geo 
Sand); and he guilefully maneuvered 
regal bulk—some 250 pounds—onto 
throne of Poland. Having toured Fran 
as a prince, the elector modeled his rei 
and court on those of Louis XIV, and wi 
the riches generated by his silver mini 
he transformed his capital, Dresden, in 
Baroque jewel—a German Versailles. 
There have been few more avid—i 
deed ravenous—collectors than Aug 
though his greatest obsession was wi 
porcelain. He once traded 600 mercen 
ies to the king of Prussia for 151 pie 
of Kangxi blue-and-white. At his dea 
the vaults of his Zwinger Palace contain 
some 20,000 examples of the Chinese : 


since has come remotely close to am: 
ing an equal treasure. Yet Augustus wa 
content merely to acquire: He dream 
of discovering the closely guarded Asi 
secrets of porcelain’s hardness and tran 
lucence. The court alchemist, Johan 
Friedrich Béttger, was a motivated 
searcher. (He had served some dunget 
time for failing to turn dross into gold 
After much experiment, Bérttger, alon 
with Ehrenfried von TSchirnhaus, sut 


continued on page > 


The Oriental Gallery of the Zwinger Palace was 
redesigned by Peter Marino to house a rare holt 
ing of Chinese and Japanese porcelain from the 
State Art Collections in Dresden. Lerr: Kangxl 
pieces in the central Baroque gulleries. Marino 
also designed two modern spaces. 





While others are going back to the drawing board, oe 
we’re heading back to the podium. Wing i, 


Nissan’s VQ engine has been named one of Ward’s 
“10 Best Engines” for the 13th year in a row: The J ; 
Maxima's 255-hp V6 engine delivers awesome power, torque Nissan Maxima 


and brilliant throttle-response in any speed range. Cementing 


its place in the winners’ circle yet again. To learn more, visit SHIFT_power 
NissanUSA.com. 


*Voted one of Ward's “10 Best Engines” for 2007. Nissan, the Nissan Brand Symbol, “SHIFT_” tagline and Nissan model names are Nissan trademarks. Always wear your seat belt, and 
please don't drink and drive. ©2007 Nissan North America, Inc 
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continued from page 50 
ceeded in finding the right clay (kaolin) 
and in building a kiln capable of firing it at 
extreme heat. Thus Europe’s first china— 
Meissen—was born. 

Peter Marino is the architect of choice 
for modern Sun Kings. One suspects that 
Augustus would have admired Marino’ sig- 
nature biker’s gear: the aesthete as muscle- 
man. Palatial private residences are only a 
small part of a practice that has made 
Marino one of the world’s most sought- 
after designers of deluxe retail spaces, 
civic monuments, hotels, corporate head- 
quarters and condominiums. Five years 
ago, however, when he received a phone 
call from Dr. Martin Roth, the direc- 
tor of Germany’s State Art Collections 
in Dresden, inviting him to create a new 
gallery at the Zwinger Palace compound 
for the elector’s Oriental porcelain collec- 
tion, Marino thought it was a prank—an 
old school friend putting on an accent to 
tease him with his dream commission. “It 
seemed impossible,” he explains, “that the 
Germans would choose an American to de- 
sign a museum in Dresden”—a city that 
the Allies had obliterated with two infa- 

continued on page 54 
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All of the pieces were amassed in 
the 18th century by Augustus the 
Strong of Saxony, who started Eu- 
rope’s first porcelain factory, Meis- | 
sen. Top: The gilt tables under glas: 
are from the Dresden court. Lert } 
A window sets off 10 circa 1720 Chi 
nese vessels. Anove: An arrange- 
ment inspired by early-18th-centus 
ry drawings of porcelain displays. 
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continued from page 52 
mous days of firebombing in 1945. “Those 
raids not only killed tens of thousands of 
civilians, they destroyed Dresden’s glorious 
architectural patrimony. The only bright 
note is that two weeks before the Zwinger 
was leveled, Russian troops crated the por- 
celain and shipped it to Moscow. And in the 
1950s Khrushchev shipped it back again.” 
Communist Dresden lay more or less 
in ruins until the Berlin Wall fell, in 1989. 
Even then, the city and its surrounding 
countryside were a blighted and depressed 
zone. In the 1990s, partly in an effort to 
revive the economy through tourism, 
the new government undertook an am- 
bitious program to rebuild the Baroque 
landmarks using stone salvaged from the 
rubble. So the Zwinger was resurrected, 
but it wasn’t until the Elbe River overran 
its banks, in 2002, that museum officials 
decided to give the fabulous crockery in 
their flooded basements a worthier home. 
Marino’s name, Roth told him, was high on 
everyone’s list. Not only was he practically 
unique among modern architects in being 
a passionate collector of antique porce- 
lain, he possessed the charisma necessary 
to make a specialty museum into a glamor- 
ous destination for the general public. 
Marino’s Oriental Gallery at the Zwing- 
er opened in October. It occupies a grand- 
ly proportioned orangery shaped like a 
horseshoe, with arched windows facing 
a formal garden. Historical preservation- 
ists had originally insisted on a “faithful” 
continued on page 56 
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Lert: A garniture from the Kangx 

period. BeLow: A wing of the aree: 
orangery, in which serene, dark- — 
walled installations offer a counte: 
point to the bright Baroque gal- 

leries. The flow from one space to’ 
the next “creates a rhythm of antic 
ipation,” Marino remarks. 





“This is the most comprehensive collection in the world of Chi- 
nese porcelain from the Kangxi period and early examples of 
Imari and Kakiemon from Japan,” Marino points out. Lerr: Red 
lacquered walls provide a rich, reflective backdrop for eight elab- 
orately enameled Imari vessels. Asove: The Oriental Gallery 
wing of the museum looks out to a fountain and a pond. 














smallbone kitchen collections | walnut & silver 


teym bite 


G Dept of Consumer Affairs License No. 1243148 © reg design & design right 
Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms fitted throughout the USA | brochure 1 800 763 0096 
New York showroom 135 East 65th Street Greenwich, CT showroom 19 West Elm Street www.smallboneofdevizes.com 
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www. TONE LEGENDS com 


Call Stone Legends at 800-398-1199 
for a 500 page Architectural Stone catalog 


Entries Surrounds Keystones Wall Cap Pool Coping 
Fireplaces Balustrade Address Blocks Pier Caps Banding 
Columns Watertable Pavers Finials Gazebos 
Quoins Entablature Jackarches Fountains Statuary 
Veneer Ornaments Staircases Planters Signage 


Cast Stone Manufacturing * Factory Direct Pricing * Nationwide Shipping * To the Trade 
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continued from page 54 
reproduction of Zacharias Longuelune 
early-18th-century designs for the orig 
nal setting of the collection—a pavili¢ 
known as the Japanese Palace. But Marin 
strenuously demurred, arguing that his 
torical “fidelity” had already been compre 
mised—“by electricity, for example,” 
says. “I wanted to make the past real an 
alive for people today, which can’t be don 
with a Disneyland copy. In their time, tf 
porcelains (all new, of course) were crow 
ed together in a floor-to-ceiling displ 
whose object was to awe a visitor with th 
monarch’s wealth and splendor. But thi 
approach is numbing to a modern eye. Yo 
have to pace an exhibition like a piece 
music, varying the tempo and intensi 
from movement to movement.” 

Marino’s strategy, he says, was to eft 
ate “a vital dialogue between contemp 
rary and historical notions of presenti 
a priceless collection. I set out to educa’ 
museum-goers about the Augustan style 
giving them a heady dose of it, then supph 
ing a Zen antidote.” The gallery is a lom 
curved arcade punctuated by columned af 
vaulted bays. In the Baroque galleries 
the central section, he installed elaborate 
fluted and gilded pilasters. He hung the 
niches with an apricot silk damask haneé 
woven in Lyon from a 17th-century sam 
ple in his own textile archives. Delicate & 
amples of Kangxi blue-and-white—plate 
teacups and small vases—are displayed # 
lavish profusion on gilt brackets. Larg 
planters sit on the stone floor, while jaf 


some original to the Dresden court. 

A second group of Baroque gallerig 
in the elbow of the horseshoe, is devote 
to Imari ware and famille verte, and her 
Marino replaced the silk with panels of 
vibrant, Heian-red lacquer that mirror th 
arched windows, which in turn mirror th 
voluptuous convexity of the jars. “But ® 
between,” he explains, “I wanted the visite 
to cleanse his palate of the opulence. Th 
two Zen galleries are devoid of gilt any 
clutter. Their anthracite-lacquered wal 
have the cool shimmer of modernity? 
few choice pieces float on almost invis 
ible glass bases, inviting contemplatior 
And that’s my statement about how I thin 
porcelain should be appreciated. Take 
breath and look softly, for a long whik 
at the beauty of its surface: You get los 
in its depth.” O 
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Estates for Sale 


Editors Select Properties Around the World 


Arizona, St. John, Spain... 
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ST. JOHN 


$4.995 million. 
Call 340-776-67 


ARIZONA 


Under Desert Skies: One House, Two Legends 


AG pedigree comes 
with a house by Josias 
Joesler, the architect whose 
Revival-style designs in Tucson 
between the 1920s and ’50s ri- 
val that of the most celebrated 
early-20th-century architects. 
The Lee Marvin estate, a 1936 


A Turquoise Perspective 


ie ‘Tree Bay, nearly five 
acres of U.S. Virgin Islands 
land, has a traditional great 
house and a detached master 
suite, each stone-built with wide 
shuttered doors that open the 
interiors to the landscape. The 
five-bedroom, three-bath resi- 
dence is offered furnished. Thus, 
the process of enjoying one’s 
piece of Caribbean paradise, in- 
cluding the property’s “pocket” 
beach, can start immediately. 


76. 





Joesler on 12.2 foothill acres, 
which was the actor’s home from 
1975 on, naturally has more, 
however. Meticulously cared for 
by his widow, the adobe-brick 
main house has five bedrooms 
and six baths. $6 million. 

Call 310-38 53-2961. 
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ver before had a Kitchen so 


~. 


it tells of Freedom, Success, and 

of the Architecture of American 
Metropolises. Because that is where 
it started: in the second half of 

the 19th century! 


Welcome to a new Era of 
Kitchen Interior Design 


Back then, a Generation of successfu 
American Entrepreneurs dreamt of a 
new style of Architecture to express 
their personal wealth. This dream 
was realized by young architects such 
as Daniel Burnham, Henry Hobson 
Richardson, Richard Morris Hunt 
and Stanford White. They all had 
Studied at the Ecole des BeauxArts 
in Paris. And they created a new 
style for Architecture and Interior 
Design, named after the famous 


French Art Institute: BeauxArts. 


SieMatic BeauxArts makes 


defiance of norm a principle 


In fact it was not a new style at all, 
but-a composition of styles from 
different periods and cultures. Many 
world-famous structures such as 
the Chicago Art institute, the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the 


www.siematic.com 





: + + tho ncowne tin arcrhitor+ 
way that ihe idiosyncratic architects 


back then took the freedom to 
combine elemenis from different 
historical eras, today, you too can 
break the conventional rules of 
style and create something new: 


your own personal composition of 


much of a History. 
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NEW YORK 


Far Removed, Not Far Away 


is . ee ran 


inden Farm is a more than 


60-acre property in Pound 
Ridge, a mere 40 miles outside 
Manhattan. Given that proxim- 
ity, it can be viewed as either an 
ideal house in the country or, 
for those who can handle the 
commute, a way of having one’s 
cake and eating it too. Built 
in the late 1920s, the 13,000- 
square-foot Tudor Revival 
house has eight bedrooms and 
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7.2 baths and is ensconced in 
lush foliage. There are peren- 
nial gardens, a shady grove of 
lindens, spring-fed ponds filled 
with koi, bass and trout, and an 
orchard of apple, pear and fig 
trees. Ensuring the quietude 
of the setting, which includes 
equestrian facilities, is the farm’s 
neighbor, a 4,700-acre nature 
preserve. $28 million. 

Call 914-234-9099. 


SPAIN 


Perfect Vistas 


bee the pristine beaches 
of Sa Riera and Pals is a 
two-story, eight-bedroom villa 
by architect Juan Baca Pericot 
that’s beautifully integrated with 
its site. In keeping with Cata- 
lonian tradition, the residence 
is constructed of local Begur 
stone, all of it whitewashed, 
and is capped by a red-tile roof. 
However, a significant portion 
of the architecture has been al- 
lowed to become nearly envel- 
oped in green vines. At the rear 
elevation (left), the living room 
opens to a lawn, a tiled terrace, 
a pool and, of course, the view. 
$5.1 million, 

Call 34-97-23-07-82-7. 0 
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EXCELLENCE THROUGH PASSION 
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THE NEW QUATTROPORTE AUTOMATIC 


iA Dream Car for the Real World.’ 


—MSN Autos 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 2007 QUATTROPORTE AUTOMATIC 





Finally, the dream becomes reality. “Seriously smooth,” “A supercar disguised as a glamorous sedan,” and according to Top Gear magazine, 
“The finest automatic offered any-where.” Why? The new Quattroporte Automatic delivers engineering innovation equally at home on 





Fifth Avenue as the Nurburgring—it’s the highest-revving automatic transmission available, designed to perfectly 
harness the Quattroporte’s 400 hp Ferrari-engineered V8. It’s also the only automatic luxury sedan configured 
with a rearward weight bias for superior traction and handling. But the dream doesn’t end there—the 2007 
Quattroporte features a new braking system so powerful that it surpasses not only competing sedans, but 
many of the world’s most exotic sports cars as well. The newest Quattroporte even delivers 10% better fuel 
efficiency without sacrificing its legendary performance attributes. Priced from $110,600.* To experience the 
cream, visit your local authorized Maserati dealer today, or call 1-877-MY-MASERATI. maseratiamerica.com/qpad 
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skin-care update 





Do you know what 
causes deep wrinkles? 


It’s the place where deep wrinkles begin... it’s called the Dermal-Epidermal Junction (or DEJ)... 
a narrow wall of rolling, “wave-like” cells just below the surface of the skin... no more than 100 nanometers 
thick... a complex layer of cells acting as the interface between the epidermis and the dermis, playing a 
critical role in tissue repair and the soundness of skin architecture. In simple terms, the DEJ controls the 
structural integrity of your skin... it’s the key to reducing the visible effects of deep wrinkles caused by photo- 
damage and aging. 


Do you know 
Velarde U (ERO) 
deep wrinkles? 


StriVectin-HS Hydro-Thermal Deep Wrinkle Serum is 
AX Uae and only thermophyllic serum specifically developed to 
intensify Dermal-Epidermal Junction integrity... dramatically reducing the 
appearance of pronounced deep wrinkles, enlarged pores and stubborn 
surface imperfections. The results are simply amazing! You have to see it teehee aa ad 


to believe it. St riVec aes 


(Striadril’ Hydro-Seruny) 





Hydro-Thermal 


The Fine Print: pe 


‘9 floz. ese eee 





There are three drawbacks... First, although StriVectin-HS targets deep wrinkles on 
the face, the truth is StriVectin-HS works on deep wrinkles anywhere you have them... on the 
face, neck or décolleté. This stuff makes your skin look and feel so good, you'll want to 

bathe in it. But at $153 a bottle (for approximately 28 facial applications), how much you 

apply and where you apply it will probably be limited by your bank account. Second, each 
application takes time... between 3 and 5 minutes. 
You apply StriVectin-HS with your fingertips directly to the most pronounced wrinkles 
at the corners of the eye, between the brow, around the lips and down the deep lines 
that run from the edge of your nose to the corners of your mouth. Gently spread the 
excess serum over your entire face. Wait one to three (1-3) minutes or until the serum 
becomes dry and slightly tacky to the touch. Then soak a clean facecioth in hot (not 
scalding) water and hold the warm, damp cloth firmly to your face for thirty (30) sec- 
onds. Pat your face dry and take a look in the mirror... “flawless!” Finally, a bottle of StriVectin- HS Hydro-Thermal Deep Wrinkle Serum 
is extremely difficult to find. Your best bets in the U.S. are Bloomingdale's, Saks Fifth Avenue, Sephora, Macy’s or Lord & Taylor. 
Worldwide: Harvey Nichols (London), Sephora (Paris, Milan), Douglas (Amsterdam) and Mitsukoshi (Tokyo). Or try Klein-Becker direct 


Call: 1-800-285-7062 


www.StrivVectin.com 
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The real thing. 


\uality woodcarvings that skillfully blend architecture & art. 


t For Everyday offers corbels, appliqués, mantels, corner posts, moldings, capitals, turning posts, legs and custom 
rvings made from choice North American hardwoods. For more information on our exquisitely crafted pieces and 
me pressive service, contact us at 1.866.850.2680, fax at 1.877.850.2604 or visit our website at www.afe-inc.com. 
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Interior Design by Mario Buatta/Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by Gordon Beall 


ou might call it a preview of 
coming attractions. When a 
Houston investment counselor 
and his wife visited friends in 
their gracious, John F. Staub-designed 
Georgian home, they found themselves 
as enamored with the décor as with the 
whitewashed red brick itself. 

“We so loved what we saw,” says the 
husband, recalling the signature touches 
—creamy yellow walls, gracefully skirted 
tables, chintz—of the man who’d put it 
together, designer Mario Buatta, “that 
when we bought the house, we hired him 
immediately. Working with Mario was a 
nice mix of innovation and delegation. 
That is, he took care of the details but 
kept us involved on things where we had 
an opinion. And it’s been great fun.” 

Indeed. But then with Buatta, as famous 
for his esprit de corps as for his timeless 
taste, it’s always a whistle-while-you-work 
affair—even with a man seeking perfection. 
“I called him Mr. Exacto,” Buatta says with 
a laugh, “because he wanted everything ex- 


= 
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actly right. Happily, he had a great sense of 
humor, so we had a wonderful rapport.” 

The house, set on 1.3 acres and boasting 
four floors and 11-foot ceilings, is, says the 
husband, classic Staub. “Staub was known 
for having great proportions, so in terms 
of size, this house is perfectly scaled. The 
rooms, though nicely sized, aren’t too far 
from anything else, which makes it very 
livable—elegant without being over- 
grand. Mostly we spend time on the first 
two floors, the third floor being my older 
daughter’s bedroom and the fourth having 
a bedroom, office and playroom for my 
younger children.” 

Their favorite spot, however, is the 
“warm and comfortable” wood-paneled 
library. They wanted a “traditional li- 
brary but not dark,” and Buatta solved 
the problem his usual way—with bright, 
luscious, rich fabrics like the cream-based 
Chinese chintz on the upholstered chairs, 
the bright red and gold of pooling, floor- 
length draperies. As a result, “guests are 
always drawn to this room.” When it came 
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Lert: To accommodate smaller gatherings, Buatta designed several dis- 
tinct seating areas. Maximilien Luce painted the landscape. Asove: In the 
dining room, the trellis carpet, from Stark, and the green chair fabric, from 
Travers, take their cues from the extensive gardens. Lady with a Parasol is 
by Frederick Carl Frieseke. Crystal chandelier from Nesle. Newel demi- 
lune table. Brunschwig & Fils drapery taffeta. 
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“Staub was known for having great 


proportions, so this house is perfectly scaled.” 
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to the master bedroom, meanwhile, the 
couple took a leap of canopied faith. “Ma- 
rio tried to persuade the previous owners 
to put in a canopy bed, and they didn’t,” 
says the husband. “We easily bought into 
it. It’s our first, and we love its coziness.” 

The highlight of the property, however, 
is clearly the 3,000-square-foot poolhouse, 
located some 200 feet from the main build- 
ing. “In France or England they’d call it 
an orangery,” says Buatta, “because it’s re- 
ally like another house. They started out 
building a porch, and suddenly it turned 
into a pavilion.” 

“We had a garden with a pool that we 
weren’t using as much as we wanted be- 
cause there was nothing near it,” continues 
the husband, “except a garage and drive- 
way with parked cars, which wasn’t that ap- 
pealing. So our architects, Curtis & Wind- 





ham, said, ‘Why not move the parking out 
front and make an entire living space in 
back?’ And they did a brilliant job.” 

As did Buatta. “Having seen what I did 
in the main house, my clients gave me 
more freedom here, realizing that what- 
ever I did they were, hopefully, going 
to like”—starting with the chic, graphic 
black-and-white-marble floors, inspired 
by the lobby at Claridge’, the couple’s ho- 
tel of choice in London. As for the floor’s 
pattern, based on one in Robert Adam’s 
Syon House outside London, “we didn’t 
copy it, just took the idea of mixing black- 
and-white checkerboard with Greek key, 
—though in the Adam version the Greek 
key crisscrossed the checkerboard,” says 
the husband. “Since our room is smaller, 
we decided it would be more elegant to 
put Greek keys only around the border.” 


Anove: A glass-enclosed sitting area looks out to the formal gardens. Bie- 
lecky Brothers wicker chair, with Travers cushion print. Sofas covered in 
fabric from Clarence House, with Colefax & Fowler fringe. Slipper chair, 
ottoman and table skirt fabrics from Brunschwig & Fils. RiGur: Original 
paneling envelops the library. Cowtan & Tout velvet on wing chair. Mirrors 
and Regency chair from Hyde Park. Kentshire Galleries tole lamps. 
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“Men protest canopy beds,” says Buatta, who used one in the master bed- 
room, “but then they get in one, and they love it.” Lee Jofa chintz on bed, 
with blue lining fabric from Cowtan & Tout. Open-arm chair from Hyde 
Park. Sconces from John Boone. Clarence House settee fabric. Travers 
drapery plaid and blue floral chair print. Stark carpet. 
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In terms of the interior, “the poolhouse 
couldn’t be too informal or formal,” says 
Buatta, “because it’s a room for entertain- 
ing. The dining room seats 12; but the big 
parties are always held here, using the 
table in the center, then adding two oth- 
ers. Beyond that, there are four separate 
seating areas.” 

Not to mention the chic adjoining bar, 
which, though separate, opens onto the 
main room and is “modeled on a mix of 
English bars with Art Déco influences,” 
according to the husband. “The bar itself 
is designed after a Ruhlmann from the 
20s,” while the wall panels—cum-sconces 
feature Lalique inserts that the couple 
came upon in the Houston store. “I’m not 
a collector, but I always liked Art Déco,” 
says the husband, who has an enviable col- 
lection of Impressionists. “I didn’t realize 
Lalique still made backlit panels until 1 
found these and wanted to use them,” as 





did Buatta when the idea was suggested. 

All in all, this is one swank poolhouse, 
with, notes Buatta, “the greatest setting. 
The pool is in front of the pavilion, and 
then there are those beautiful trees”—the 
brainchild of architect Russell Wind- 
ham. Remarkably authentic-looking, the 
towering interior palm trees are actually 
“man-made from palm material,” admits 
the husband, “a real tree trunk and leaves 
artificially put together to custom-fit the 
19¥2-foot ceilings.” 

In the end, the yearlong project turned 
out to be a labor of love—and laughter. 
“You have to like the people you’re work- 
ing with,” muses Buatta, “because for a 
while you end up living with them. You 
also have to understand what they like— 
or don’t. And we never had an argument 
about anything. When I’m working, I like 
having fun, but they should enjoy it, too. 
And we had a great time.” 1 


Axsove: The main room of the new pool pavilion, designed by Russell Wind- 
ham, has faux palm trees, gilt tables and checkerboard floors inspired 

by the lobby at Claridge’s hotel in London. Vaughan table lamps. Donghia 
white club chair fabric. Brunschwig & Fils dining chair fabric. Riu: A 
terrace with a fountain looks from the main house to the pool pavilion. 
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10es of ‘Tuscany 


CHANNELING THE ITALIAN COUNTRYSIDE IN NEW ENGLAND 


Architecture by Steven F Haas/Interior Design by LST/Landscape Design by Renny Reynolds 
Text by Mildred F Schmertz/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


n architect tends to be very 
pleased when a satisfied cli- 
ent returns to ask for another 
house—one that is just as well 
designed but different from the one be- 
fore, and bigger. Steven F. Haas has just 
such clients—a retired investment execu- 
tive and a psychiatrist, both of whom now 
work in the nonprofit field. Their house in 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, is the lat- 
est of four homes to have been so commis- 
sioned. “The couple, and particularly the 
wife, wanted it to reflect their passion for 
‘Tuscany—its landscape and architecture,” 
Haas explains. He and landscape designer 
Renny Reynolds made choices to stir her 
memories of the walls, terraces, stairs, 
sculptures, plantings and water courses 
of the Tuscan villas of the Renaissance. 
The architect’s decisive gesture was to 
cleave the landscape with an unadorned 
ocher-colored stucco wall similar to 
those by which ‘Tuscan villas declare their 
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boundaries. The focus of the wall is a wide 
gateless portal, open to the sky, that leads 
to a long, north-facing undulating terrace 
connecting the main house to the guest- 
house 200 feet away. Once one is inside 
the compound, neither house immediately 
commands attention, because the magnifi- 
cent view of a distant lake surrounded by 
farmland takes over. On the I4-acre site 
itself, a broad meadow slopes gently down- 
hill to an area dense with trees. 


The terrace directly overlooks a formas 
garden a story below. The garden, bor 
dered on one side by a stone retaining 
wall, is on axis with the portal above it 
Set in this wall are a cabana and, where tht 
wall accommodates a stair, a carved heat 
of Bacchus. Water spills from his moutl 
into a concrete basin and then overflow 
into a rill that bisects a gently stepped lawl 


to arrive ata reflecting pond in the mead 


ow. This homage to Tuscany complete 





self at the entrance facade of the main 
use and, opposite it, at the poolside ter- 
ce of the guesthouse. 

‘The plan of the main house is organized 
ound the gallery, which functions as its 
ine. On the south side it interconnects 
€ private family entrance from the ga- 
ge, various secondary spaces, a circular 

el-framed glass-roofed conservatory 
at emerges into an outdoor garden of 
> own, a soundproof audiovisual room 


COURTESY STEVEN F. HAAS, ARCHITECT 
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Lert: The family room adjoins the kitchen and features a 19th-century cherry low table, from Su- 
zanne Golden, a Doris Leslie Blau 19th-century Ushak and a pedestal dining table from Tucker Rob- 
bins. Chef Jean-Georges Vongerichten was consulted on the kitchen’s titanium-clad design. Wolf 
oven. Azove: Looking onto a courtyard with a reflecting pool is the limestone-floored dining room. 
BrLow: The plan shows the siting of the main house in relation to the guesthouse as well as the walled 
terrace that architecturally unifies the two structures on the 14-acre property. 


ENTRANCE TERRACE ~ : 


and a corner office for joint use by the 
couple. On its north side, the gallery leads 
first into a large kitchen/family room 
dominated by a big fireplace. This space 
is defined along the gallery by a stone wall. 
Where the formal dining space begins, 


the gallery’s perimeter opens into a row 


of widely spaced steel columns, sheathed 
in a cylindrical veneer of mahogany. 
Seated diners have two beautiful views. 


The space is on axis with the conservatory 


KITCHEN/ 
FAMILY ROOM 


DINING ROOM 
LIVING ROOM 
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in one direction and faces its own small 
courtyard and pool in the other. It also 
flows, without interruption, into the grand 
living room, which has a ceiling height of 
22 feet. The master suite is located at the 
end of the gallery, at the northeast corner 
of the house. The bedroom itself inter- 
rupts a pergola-framed terrace that begins 
with a gazebo at the kitchen end and con- 
tinues along the north fagade of the house 
to the bedroom. Beyond the bedroom, the 
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pergola reappears as a very private outdoor 


space near the edge of a forest. 

Interior designers Lisa Tillinghast and 
Robert Nassar, of LST Design, planned 
and furnished all the principal rooms for 
multipurpose use. In the master suite, the 
bed shares ample space with other fur- 
niture groupings. The informal kitchen/ 
family room and the grand living room 
have large low tables and plenty of chairs 
and sofas arranged for welcoming con- 


versation. The office opens to a Jap» 
nese-like garden, designed by Reynolk 
with a stairway of stone slabs leading te 
vegetable garden. 

Tillinghast and Nassar designed d 
beautifully crafted millwork and chose: 
the interior materials, finishes and colo 
They also selected the exterior cole 
of the structure and its stucco fagadt 
Furnishing the house was demandin 
as Tillinghast recalls: “How wonderfu 





tense a challenge it was to discover odd 
d rare pieces from what seemed to be 
ery country on earth and reinvent them 
t our purposes. We ordered many items 
ma Web site that covers flea markets in 
ndon and Paris.” For Nassar, the space 
t live music in the living room is typi- 
l of their accomplishments throughout. 

e€ found the music stand and stool, the 
llection of African flutes, the antique 
cian beaded cloth and the antique rug 
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Lert: The master suite. Bedcovering fabric, J. Robert Scott. Sham silk, Jim Thompson. Sofa fabric, 
Great Plains. Drapery sheer, Larsen. Bergamo fabric on chairs at right. ABove: The western view of 
the guesthouse, where crimson-painted stucco wall surfaces contrast with large mahogany-framed 
windows and where the Tuscan-inspired terrace wall culminates. BeLow: In front of the undulating 
Pennsylvania fieldstone wall and below the guesthouse and a series of dining and lounging terraces 


are a lawn and a swimming pool. 


to go with them. We then arranged all 
of these items together with the client's 
existing grand piano.” In each room they 
gathered old and new, with or without 
provenance, added custom-designed 
items where necessary and did not seek a 
particular ethnic or decorative style. “Our 
intention,” Nassar explains, “was to create 
a warm, comfortable, romantic style that’s 
both luscious and refined.” 

The clients believe their new house to 


be all of that and more. “We're a big fam- 
ily,” says the wife, “with grown children 
and many grandchildren. The youngest 
is a year old, and the oldest is 21. For two 
weekends a year we have what we call a 
cousins weekend, when they come without 
their parents, and the house is perfect for 
that kind of thing. It’s also a good place to 
be when we have 32 people for dinner or 
when we’re by ourselves.” It can’t be any 
better in Tuscany. 
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OUTSIDE CHARLESTON, A COUPLE CREATE A SPACIOUS 
ISLAND RETREAT FOR FAMILY AND FRIENDS 
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rchitecture by Mark P. Finlay, AIA 

terior Design by Elissa Cullman 
Cullman & Kravis 

p xt by Peter Haldeman 
otography by Durston Saylor 


For their residence on an island off the coast of South Carolina, a New England couple 
hired architect Mark P. Finlay to design a sprawling Shingle Style retreat (opposite top). 
OppostrE Bottom: Warm hues relax the formal tone of the entrance hall. Along the 
staircase, which leads into the great room, are three paintings by Sarah Hinckley. The 
chandelier is from Christie’s. Rug and stair runner, Elizabeth Eakins. Anove: The great 
room. Sofa fabric from Dedar. Drapery fabric, Cowtan & Tout. Lamps, Sentimento. 
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outh Carolina’s Low 
Country, where terra 

firma never rises more 

than a few feet above 

sea level, cuts a long swath 
om just below Charleston 
o the state’s southern border. 
Running the length of the Low 
ountry, scores of barrier is- 
lands shield the coastline from 
e pounding Atlantic. The 
islands are flanked by marsh- 
lands on the mainland side and 
forested with 1,000-year-old 
ive oaks, cypresses and long- 
eaf pines—an “unturned city 
of no lights,” in the words of 
Simons Manigault, the protag- 
onist of Padgett Powell’s novel 
listo. Manigault was given to 
prousing about Edisto Island’s 





overdevelopment (“[They] 
converted sand dunes to sand 
traps, and they cemented the 
rest”), but a number of neigh- 
boring islands retain their 
rougher charms. 

One of these, a Nantucket- 
size enclave (with no strip malls 
or fast-food chains), holds a 
special place in the hearts of 
a New England investor and 
his wife. “The last time we 
were down there,” he recalls, 
“we were driving home from 
dinner, and a 10-foot alligator 
meandered across the street. 
Bobcats come onto the board- 
walk. If you love nature and the 
beach, it’s pristine.” 

The couple, avid golfers 
with two school-age children, 
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Asove: Painted Doric columns 
punctuate the second-floor porch, 
which, says Finlay, “cuts down the 
direct sunlight off the ocean side.” 
Lert: On a wall of the dining room 
is Roe Ethridge’s Young Pine (Sum- 
mer 3). Candlesticks from Amy Per- 
lin Antiques. Beauvais carpet. 


fell under the island’s spell 
while vacationing there several 
years ago. “I grew up surfing in 
North Carolina, and my wife 
is from Florida,” says the hus- 
band. “And we both thought, 
Wouldn’ it be great if our kids 
could grow up with what we 
had—big wide beaches and 
the warm Atlantic surf in the 
summer.” Toward that end, 
they hooked up with a real 
estate-savvy architect who 
steered them to two available 
lots spanning a little over an 
acre of oceanfront property. 
As it turned out, the archi- 
tect, Mark P. Finlay, hails from 
the same Connecticut town 
that the couple call home. He 
also knows the island intimate- 
ly, having built 22 houses there, 
including his own. While the 
local building modes run the 
gamut from plantation to Ital- 
ian Renaissance, Finlay favors 
the Shingle Style, a look that 
clicked with the couple. They 
commissioned him to design a 
residence substantial enough 
to accommodate large gath- 
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erings of family and friends, 
exploit the coastal vistas and, 
not least of all, withstand hur- 
ricanes, floods and the other 
natural hazards endemic to 
the area. “You’re almost fight- 
ing the sun down there,” Finlay 
points out. “That means more 
covered porches and being 
careful about the orientation 
of certain rooms. And you have 
to elevate the house. The first 
floor is 10 feet above grade, to 
allow for flood regulations.” 
In this case, the extra-wide 
lot made it easier to work 
with both the elevation re- 
quirements and the view im- 
peratives in a graceful manner. 
Finlay sketched a design that 
“hit it right out of the gate”—a 
three-story house with pictur- 
esque gables and porches, a 
bell-topped gazebo and stair 


tower, and a wide raised deck 
with an infinity-edge swim- 
ming pool. Flush with the 
pool deck, the first floor con- 
tains a family room and billiard 
room, the children’s rooms and 
guest rooms. [he second floor, 
where the views open up, com- 
prises the main living area and 
includes the great room, dining 
room, kitchen/breakfast room 
and media room. The third 
floor is largely given over to 
a spacious master suite. As ex- 
pansive as the house is—there 
are 28 rooms in all, counting 
the guest cottage—the human 
proportions of the rooms keep 
it from feeling too grand. All 
those porches and Category 4 
hurricane-resistant windows 
help to maintain an airy and 
casual mood. 

Early in the planning process 


Lert: “The wife is a passionate cook,” notes the designer, “so the overscale 
kitchen has two large islands—one to serve the sink and one the range.” 
Porthole ceiling fixtures, Ralph Lauren Home. Asove: Handmade bark pa- 
per lines the walls of the family room, providing a textural backdrop for 
three photographs of cabanas on a Normandy beach by Gotz Diergarten. 
The console is a painted antique French grain box. Beauvais jute carpet. 
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Lerr AND Asove: The master bedroom. Mary Beth Thielhelm’s solar etch- 
ings Green Sea 1, top, and Black Sea I hang in the sitting area. Sky-blue Vene- 
tian-stucco walls envelop the space, which offers ocean views. “It feels like 
you're totally wrapped in blue,” says Cullman. Drapery, chair and ottoman fab- 
rics, Rogers & Goffigon. Sitting area lamps, John Salibello. Bedside lamps, Lee 
Calicchio. Tiered buffet, Sibyl Colefax and John Fowler. BELow: An ipe board- 
walk leads to the beach. Windows and doors throughout, Tischler und Sohn. 


Finlay introduced the couple 
to Elissa Cullman, of the New 
York-based interior design 
firm Cullman & Kravis, who 
has done beach houses from 
Martha’s Vineyard to Mali- 
bu—including one residence 
on another barrier island. 
“This is not what you would 
call a typical beach house,” she 
comments. “The architecture 
is very robust and sculptural. A 
lot of the furniture we selected 


is heavier and darker than what 
we would normally use, so we 
contrasted that with a light 
beach palette in the majority 
of the rooms.” She and proj- 
ect manager Jenny Fischbach 
mixed signature pieces, flea 
market finds and furniture of 
their own design against tonal 
backgrounds of cream, sandy 
beige and terra-cotta to create 
“a version of modern tradi- 

continued on page 161 
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A pair of bronze candlesticks called Ginko, $4,800, 
were created by French designer Marc Bankowsky 
in 2006 and are among the many special items at 
Maison Gérard. They sit on a circa 1930 rosewood 
table, $75,000, by Eugene Printz. In 1953 Jules Le- 
leu crafted a mahogany cabinet, $75,000 (all, left). 
A steel-and-nickel-plated music stand, $28,000 
(right), was designed by Jules Bouy in 1929 for 


harpists Carlos Salzedo and Lucile Lawrence. 





Maison Gérard Ltd., 53 E. 10th St. 
New York, NY 10003; 212-674-7611 
www.maisongerard.com 











After the Distex 
chair, Cassina 
released Ponti’s 
celebrated 
Superleggera chair 
in 1957. 


A Cassina classic created in 1953 by 
Gio Ponti, the Distex lounge chair, 
$15,000, upholstered in aquamarine 
and bone synthetic leather, is at 
‘Tribeca’s Mondo Cane (212-219- 
9244; www.mondocane.com). 





The Rail Way 


TFTM in Los Angeles (323-852- a 
9407; www.tftm.1stdibs.com) has a ; a 
superb large-scale four-car model & ad 
train, $11,000, made in limited quan- 
tities by the General Train Compa- 
ny in 1935. It comes with much of 
its original handmade track. 


~ 
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Mirror Image 


Gilt-metal rays emanate from 
a decorative convex sunburst 
mirror, $2,800. Manhattan’s 


Florian Papp Inc. (212-288-6770; | 


® 
et oe Zimmer —- Rohde ‘Suwon 


Zimmer + Rohde 
(212-758-7925) pre- 
sents the Haute Cou- 
ture collection by 


Ardecora. Silhouettes is 
=; fashionable clothes of 


7 the 1920s. 


Front Desk 



















| 
At Eric Appel Antiques in New York | 
(212-605-9960; www.ericappel | 
.com), a narrow circa 1957 rosewood | 
partners desk, $10,700, designed by | 
Gianfranco Frattini for Bernini, 
features two drawers on one side 

and three openings on the other. 
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continued on page 108 
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Under the Rainbow 


A DEFT TOUCH WITH COLOR UNITES VARIED COLLECTIONS 


Architecture by Norman Wax/Interior Design by Carleton Varney of Dorothy Draper & Company 
Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Bruce Buck 


ar leton Varney and his clients “worked together symphonically to create this environment,” the design- 
says of an 11,800-square-foot Norman-style Long Island residence renovated and expanded by archi- 
Norman Wax, of Wax Ferraro. Asove: Complete with a sweeping staircase, the entrance hall sets the 
¢ for the generously proportioned rooms—21 in all—to come, while the 19th-century tapestry hang- 
B on the landing hints at the house’s vibrant palette. Opposrre: A seating area in the living room. 
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Varney placed a 1940s Louise Nevelson sculpture on the living room mantel. It was 
one of the “charming things” that he selected for the house; however, most of the 
art and the antiques, including the glass and ceramic pieces on the pagoda-form 
€tagéres and on the mirrored shelves flanking the fireplace, were fror 

own collections. “I always tell clients that the things they like nt 


This is not for me—it’s for them,” the designer 1 
i sinner IO 





Se em eres 


ere’s such an aware- 
ness of and a desire 
for glamour,” says 
Carleton Varney, 
who, as heir to the unparalleled 
decorator Dorothy Draper, is 
in a unique position to know. 
Hers is an imposing legacy, one 
that he’s more than lived up to 
in his long tenure as owner and 
president of Dorothy Draper 
& Company. “In over 40 years 
in the business, I’ve designed 
cruise ships, hotels, country 
clubs, resorts, you name it,” he 
says. How many designers can 
claim, as Varney does, to have 
designed a supermarket? 

For all the diversity of these 
projects, the challenge inher- 
ent in each remains the same. 
“We can all make rooms pret- 
ty,” muses Varney. “But do we 
have an ability to create a look, 
a look that sustains itself?” 

When it comes to a sprawl- 
ing Norman-style house on 
Long Island, New York, the an- 
swer is a definite yes. Its owners 


raised their family in a smaller 
two-story residence nearby. Af- 
ter their children were grown, 
they, counterintuitively, “didn’t 
downsize; we upsized instead,” 
the wife says. Her husband, 
who’s frank about saying that, 
given a Depression-era child- 
hood, he finds solace in pos- 
sessions—lots of them—puts it 
succinctly: “I wanted bigger.” 
The house they purchased 
was “a very bland, cottagey kind 
of thing,” according to architect 
Norman Wax, who, in an exten- 
sive renovation, transformed it 
entirely, adding a second story 
and new rooms, among them 
a striking glass conservatory 
(known as the garden room). 
A portico was added and the fa- 
cade reworked. While the house 
is extensive—it has 21 rooms 
and measures 11,800 square 
feet—the architect reduced its 
mass by, among other means, 
setting its second story back 
away from the facade. “We tried 
to keep the one-story look.” 


Although the couple initially 
planned to divide their efforts— 
he would oversee the exterior 
design, she the interior one—“I 
quickly lost my position,” the 
wife concedes with a laugh. 
Still, it was she who, when 
looking for an interior design- 
er, summoned up the magic 
words: “Dorothy Draper.” A 
phone call to the late designer’s 
offices brought her into the 
orbit of yet another legend, 
Varney himself, who joined the 
firm toward the end of Draper's 
tenure, in 1960. “He was per- 
fectly charming,” the wife re- 
members. And quickly hired. 

Dorothy Draper “stood art, 
nature, history, and geography 
on their ears when necessary 
in order to obtain from them 
her special personal refresh- 
ing effects,” the journalist Jan- 
et Flanner once wrote. Here, 
as so often, Varney does the 
same, mixing colors and styles 
just as boldly as his mentor 
once did. 


Asove: Late-18th-century Persian prints hang in the family room; a portrait by Ernst Spitz is on the far 
wall. The space opens to the conservatory, which provides much of the room’s natural light. Draperies 
can be pulled across to separate the two. RiGut: For the dining room’s chandeliers and sconces, “L used 
gold and pinky-topaz crystals to echo the wall color,” Varney reports. Pineapples—symbols of welcome— 
are found in the chairs’ splats and the table’s base and repeated throughout the house. Mansour carpet. 
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Wax transformed the house, adding a second story and 
new rooms, among them a glass conservatory. 


The raw ingredients in- 
cluded a lifetime of disparate 
collections, from modernist 
paintings by the Czech artist 
Ernst Spitz, who’s one of the 
wife’s relatives, to such mis- 
cellany as textiles created by 
the couple’s daughter. “It’s all 
the threads of their life come 
together,” Varney says. “The 
clients wanted me to use ev- 
erything they had.” A framed 
piece of needlepoint—a muted 
yet colorful family heirloom 
from long-ago Czechoslova- 
kia—set the design wheels in 
motion; much of this residence 





‘has, like that artifact, a hand- 


worked, almost folkloric feel. 
The expansive entrance hall 
is a case in point. A tapestry at 
the top of the stairway, visible 
upon entering, encapsulates 
both the residence’s palette 
and its handcrafted aesthetic. 
Every detail here, from the 
three-color floor, stenciled in a 
geometric pattern, to the hand- 
loomed runner on the curved 
staircase, is superbly crafted. 
The glass finial at the foot of 
the stairs is a vestige of old 
New England. “They always 
put a little piece of whalebone 
or tusk ivory on the end of 
the newel post to indicate that 
the mortgage was paid off,” 
explains Varney, who worked 
on the house with an associate, 
Laura Montalban. 
In the adjoining living room, 
a gentle exoticism prevails. 
“Asian things work so well, 
whether they’re contemporary 
or traditional,” Varney says. 
The red-lacquered pagodas, 
set on either side of a sequence 
of French doors, are ready ex- 
amples. The room’s distinctly 
outdoorsy feel is the result of 
some subtle sleight of hand. 
The square-patterned carpet, 
outlined in white, is reminis- 
cent of paving stones; the soft 
palette and complex textures 
continued on page 161 





Oppostre: A mirrored cabinet gives the master bedroom an air of old Hollywood glamour. Brunschwig 
& Fils drapery fabric. Tor: Running along most of the house’s rear elevation, the conservatory features 
such subtle Victorian-inspired details as mullioned transoms and Gothic Revival-style furniture. Man- 
sour carpet. McGuire chairs and tables. Asove: The conservatory faces an expansive terrace intended 
for outdoor entertaining and a garden beyond, designed by Fury Landscaping & Garden Center. 
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ON THE COAST NEAR SAN DIEGO, A VACATION HOUSE EVOKES 
THE TROPICS, WITH A CONTEMPORARY OUTLOOK 


Architecture by Bill Hayer/Interior Design by Helene Ziman, ASID 
Text by Kelly Vencill Sanchez/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


ater. The sound of it at 

a Southern California 

beach house is nothing 

out of the ordinary. Hear- 
ing it coming from side the house is a bit 
more intriguing, however. But such is the 
experience every time Deni and Jeff Jacobs 
step foot in their oceanfront residence in 
La Jolla. You don’t leave the water behind 
when you walk into their house; it follows 
you, which is just one of the clues that this 
is not your typical beach dwelling. 


Amid plantings of papyrus and palm, 
water borders the path that leads from 
the entrance gates off the street past a 
standing Buddha statue and continues all 
the way to the front door. Just inside, it 
streams down a wall of rough-cut traver- 
tine accented by insets of natural Brazil- 
ian citrine, filling the space and nearby 
rooms with a serene resonance. It’s the 
sort of detail that elevates the residence 
from mere beach house to exotic hideaway, 
while also calling to mind images of Bali 


For Deni and Jeff Jacobs’s La Jolla, California, beach house—just 15 minutes from their main resi- 
dence—interior designer Helene Ziman and architect Bill Hayer created a serene, contemporary 
sanctuary inspired by Southeast Asia. “You just kind of decompress when you walk in,” Deni Jacobs 
says. Anove: Along the entrance fagade, landscape designer Martin Schmidt added foliage and a reflect- 
ing pond to offset the stark lines of the architecture. RiGut: A Buddha overlooks the entrance hall. 
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“Deni wanted to keep repeating the woods,” explains Ziman, who designed pieces that echo the architecture in both ma- 
terials and forms. Opposire: A dining table of her own design has a simple travertine top and a carved Mozambique-wood 
base; the chairs have Mozambique-wood frames. Chair fabric from Great Plains. ABove: Rich blue-green-granite count- 
ertops and koa-wood cabinetry distinguish the open-plan kitchen. “Most of the colors I used were earth and sea shades.” 
Range from Viking; refrigerator from Sub-Zero. Elkay sinks. 


and Hawaii and any number of tropical 
resorts in between. 

The head of global operations for the 
San Diego-based telecommunications 
firm Qualcomm, Jeff Jacobs travels far 
and wide, and regularly with his wife and 
family. But it is their journeys to Asia—to 
Indonesia, China, India, Thailand and 
Vietnam—that have indelibly shaped the 
couple’s tastes. They’d considered buy- 
ing a place on the Kona Coast of Hawaii, 
where Jacobs has competed in Ironman 
triathlons, or in Cabo San Lucas, but they 
were taken with the notion of having an 
escape just 15 minutes from their main 
house in Rancho Santa Fe. 

“La Jolla’s got one of the best climates 
in the United States,” says Jeff Jacobs. “My 


family moved to La Jolla when I was six 
months old, and I grew up on that beach. 
I remember thinking that if I ever had the 
opportunity to build or buy a place there, 
I'd love to do that.” 

The opportunity presented itself when 
a modest 1950s beach house on a prime 
waterfront site came up for sale. The 
couple contacted Helene Ziman, who 
had designed their house in Rancho Santa 
Fe. Ziman and San Diego architect Bill 
Hayer set to work planning a weekend 
home with a timeless feel. “The whole idea 
was to create an interior-exterior space 
and to take advantage of the beachfront 
location,” she explains. “I wanted to cap- 
ture the essence of Jeff and Deni’s travels 
and all the places they’d ever been.” Adds 


the architect, who has done four other 
houses on this particular stretch of beach, 
“Deni and Jeff had a good, accurate feel- 
ing for what they wanted, and they under- 
stood the Balinese vocabulary. We created 
a casual beach house with really sophisti- 
cated elements.” 

The entrance hall is a case in point, and 
in terms of materials and atmosphere, it 
establishes the mood for the rest of the 
house. In addition to the water wall, there 
is a bronze Buddha from Thailand that is 
set, literally, on a pedestal above the front 
door, before a Mozambique-wood panel 
and framed by the same Italian travertine 
that sheathes walls and floors elsewhere. 
Overhead is a peaked skylight trimmed 


in Mozambique and koa woods. “I like it 
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when you can turn every which way and 
you're still interested,” says Ziman. “That's 
my concept with this house—every time 
you turn around, you’re going to see 
something different.” 

Indeed, turning left from the front door, 
one is met by remarkable views of the surf 
through floor-to-ceiling glass in the din- 
ing and living areas. There Ziman chose 
strong furnishings that echo the architec- 
ture: a streamlined travertine slab atop a 
contemporary Mozambique-wood base for 
the dining table, large leather-upholstered 
seating (including armchairs that swivel 
to face the view) and Mozambique-wood 
tables in the living area, which displays no 
fewer than five Buddhas, purchased by the 
couple on a trip to Hong Kong. 

In the open kitchen just beyond, koa 
cabinets are joined by counters and walls 
in a blue-green granite that, says Ziman, 
recalls “the really rich azure you see when 

you're flying over Fiji.” The easy access to 
the space befits Deni and Jeff Jacobs’s life 
at the beach, where they often host friends 
and other family members and where they 
can go on a moment's notice on weekends 
whenever the weather's warm. “We call Opposite: The master bedroom. Great Plains headboard fabric. Donghia solid bedcovering fabric. 
people and ask if they want to come down __ Larsen fabric on front pillow, with Beacon Hill trim. Rear pillow fabric from Robert Allen. ABove: La 
to the beach, and they say, ‘Absolutely!’” Imagen del Mundo, by photographer Luis Gonzalez Palma, hangs in a guest room. Bedcovering fabric, 
says Deni Jacobs with a laugh. Jim Thompson; stripe and pillow fabrics, and leather on chair in foreground, Kravet. Ralph Lauren 


Home pillow trims. Sutherland chairs. Donghia wallcovering. BELOw: In the master bath, water flows 
from the ceiling into an infinity-edge tub, from Kohler. Kravet chair leather. 





Just off the living and dining areas is a 
terrace that runs the width of the house. 
The couple wanted a spa, but Ziman didn’t 
want to break the exotic mood created by 
the interior spaces. So she designed a whirl- 
pool that looks more like a sculpture—she 
refers to it as “a water vessel”—albeit one 
that soothes aching muscles after a day 
riding the waves. 

The house’s beachfront facade features 
stepped wood eaves that continue the 
theme of the woods inside. “The house’s 
contemporary character is so appropriate 
to beach living, and the expanses of glass 
really engage the beach and the outdoors,” 
notes Hayer:“I love the way the interior 
spaces flow to the outside.” 

Unlike her husband, Deni Jacobs is not 
“a beach person.” But the master bedroom 
upstairs, with views for miles and a pitched 
ceiling that offers a more refined version 
of the thatched roofs of the tropics, is, she 
says, “my sanctuary.” 

Jeff Jacobs now has his house on the 
sand, one where he can walk out the door 
and head right for the water, and his wife 
has a peaceful refuge. And it’s become a 
meaningful family destination as well. Says 
Jeff Jacobs, “Every time we go there, it’s 
like we’ve gone on vacation.” 0 
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Curiosity Shop 
Off the Wall Antiques has a collection of 
curious collectibles, among them a nostalgic 
1930s carnival midway shooting gallery with all 
the bells and whistles, $12,500, and midcentury 
Frederick Weinberg swiveling barstools (right), 
$1,600 for a set of four. 





Off the Wall Antiques, 7325 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA 90046; 323-930-1185 


www.offthewallantiques.com 


‘Though Finn Juhl was trained as an architect, he was 
better known asa furniture designer. 


Mod Modular _ 


From Danish Modern to ’70s Pop, 
Baxter & Liebchen (718-797-0630; 
www.baxterliebchen.com) offers a 
range of vintage pieces. A modular 
rosewood seating group designed 
circa 1968 by Finn Juhl, $5,700, was 
produced by France and Son. 
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Arbus Stop 


A legacy of Modernist design leg- 
ends at the Paris gallery of Alexan- 
dre Biaggi (www.alexandrebiaggi 
.com; 33-1-44-07-34-73) includes a 
documented, circa 1937, parch- 
ment, ivory and sycamore writing 
desk by André Arbus, $134,610. 
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continued on page 126 g 
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Stitch in Time, from 
Donghia (800-366- 
4442), has a running 
stitch that is made 

to look hand-embroi- 
dered. Rain forest 
yellow (shown) is one 
of seven colorways. 
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BOHEMIAN 
by the SEA 


OLD FABRICS AND QUIRKY FURNISHINGS EMBELLISH 
A SHINGLE STYLE HOUSE ON LONG ISLAND 


Architecture by Francis Fleetwood, AlA/Interior Design by Alexa Hampton 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Scott Frances 





s a decorator,” ex- pf) 
plains Alexa Hamp- J ix 
ton, “I wanted to Jhy 
do something that 
diverged from the strength ] } 
and linearity of the house it- J 4; 
self—the loose shapes and J jp 
silhouettes of some of the fur- 4} §; 
niture I used were in response 
to the architecture, consciously 
or subconsciously.” 
This was a house very much } y 
worth bearing in mind. Sited 
atop a craggy ocean-sloshed 
bluff on Long Island’s South 
Fork, it had been designed in 
1992 by Francis Fleetwood in 
the Shingle Style to echo but 
not slavishly ape the seven circa 
1882 Stanford White cottages 
that looked approvingly down 
on it from knolls of their own 
on a ridge farther back. It re- 
mains one of only two houses 
to have been built since the 
late 19th century in the heart 
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of a historic moorland preserve 
originally laid out by the great 
landscape architect Frederick 
Law Olmsted. 

Fleetwood, who for the past 
three decades has been build- 
ing roughly four substantial 
Shingle Style houses a year in 
the region (“I only w ork out- 
side the Hamptons if I’ve done 
a house for you im the Hamp- 
tons”), maintains that he always 
looks to White for inspiration 
but that, with this house, he 
“looked even more closely.” It 
can certainly be seen to accord 
with White’s masterworks in its 
asymmetrical dormers (hipped, 
gabled, and turreted), entrance 
portico, and eclectic mix of win- 


dows. The sheer number, not 
to say size, of these windows, 
however, is the dead giveaway 
that the house wasn’t actually 
built around the turn of the 
last century. And while White 
used natural wood finishes in 
his houses to keep things dark 
and cool in those days before 
air-conditioning, Fleetwood 
employed painted surfaces to 
reflect the natural light (and 
Hampton for her part would 
go easy on curtains through- 
out, installing Roman blinds, 
which in the event are never 
even drawn). 

The house is declaratively 
Stanford White-like in its 
generous embrace of porches: 


Opposite: Columns provide subtle visual distinction between the living 
room and the entrance hall. The hall’s console table, from Newel, displays 
accessories from Amy Perlin Antiques. The clover end table is from John 
Rosselli. Ricut: The living room. Faux-bamboo center table in foreground, 
Newel. Paisley on sofas, Travers. Stark carpet. 


Interior designer Alexa Hampton was commissioned to re- 
decorate a 4,500-square-foot Francis Fleetwood—designed 
Shingle Style residence on Long Island’s South Fork. Situated 
atop a ridge with sweeping views of the Atlantic, the house, 
built in 1992, is a short stroll from its own beach. 
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To furnish the house, they consulted online sources, attended 
auctions, and negotiated with English and Scandinavian dealers. 


Opposite: At the stair landing, Hampton created a casual space for stretching out—“an in- 
timate setting where family members can put their feet up on the ottoman.” Stark carpet. 
Asove: In the dining room, where the walls are covered in grass cloth and the richly patinat- 
ed plank floor is left unadorned, the eclectic mix of objects includes a pair of wood columns, 
from Amy Perlin. The lamps on the sideboard are from Sentimento. 


On the side where the illimit- 
able Atlantic breaks upon the 
eye, the first floor has a multi- 
columned porch 14 feet wide 
and as long as the house itself 
(56 feet), and the second floor 
features a square open deck 
off the master bedroom and, 
off the guest room, a turreted 
covered porch (the only place 
Fleetwood used the turned 
elements that White favored). 
Where the house is most un- 
like a White is in its easy flow. 
Fleetwood has you coming 
right into the living room, 
which is open to both stair hall 
and kitchen. “Even though a 


lot of my clients say they want 
informal,” he observes, “when 
it comes down to it they want 
the grand entrance hall.” Here, 
for a wonder, is a modestly pro- 
portioned one—distinguished 
from the living room merely 
by a colonnade-like element, 
an idea that Fleetwood bor- 
rowed from White and then 
greatly simplified. The only 
self-contained room down- 
stairs is the rather formal din- 
ing room. 

The clients—the husband is 
a private-equity investor and 
the wife a former public offi- 
cial now in the private sector 


herself—have a strict six-story 
brick town house on Manhat- 
tan’s Upper East Side, domi- 
nated by Russian and Swedish 
Biedermeier pieces and Italian 
Renaissance art, and they envi- 
sioned their summer house as 
a counterpoint to it: “a place 
to run around barefoot in and 
just throw the towel down any- 
where,” as Hampton puts it. 
And indeed, when the couple 
entertain, it’s usually margari- 
tas on the back porch followed 
by a clambake on their private 
beach (achieved via a grassy 
walkway scythed out of the 
otherwise untortured terrain 





and then by a flight of weath- 
ered wooden steps). 

The palette for the most 
part is cool tones—the living 
room a bluish-gray glaze; the 
library a warmer-blue strié; the 
master bedroom, in the wife’s 
word, “oceanic” (there, partic- 
ularly, one has the sense of the 
sea pressing near). The din- 
ing room, on the other hand, 
is the color of earth newly 
turned. And as for the younger 
daughter’s room, it is unblush- 
ingly pink. “She was seven at 
the time, and she picked not 
only the color but all her fab- 
rics herself—we laid them out 
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Opposite: “It was important for this room to be blue,” Hampton says of the master bed- 
room, “as every window in it looks out to the Atlantic.” The floral fabric is from Cowtan & 
Tout. The floor lamp is from Vaughan. Carpet, Elizabeth Eakins. Anove: The rear elevation 
faces the ocean, making the two-story’s three porches the frequent settings of outdoor din- 
ing and relaxing. Weatherend outdoor furniture. 


for her and she just said, “That! 
That! That! That! That!’” her 
mother recalls. 

The couple aspired to “the 
kind of collected interior that 
would have pieces that looked 
like they could have come 
from the Paris flea market, 
bohemian but clearly not peas- 
ant—bohemian, rather, in the 
sense of Madeleine Castaing,” 
Hampton says, referencing a 
decorator to whom anything 
conventional was anathema. 
“Alexa and I kept coming back 
to that word—not that my 
husband and I are particularly 
bohemian,” the wife laughs. 


“I guess what we meant was 
nothing too serious or too per- 
fect-looking.” 

Bohemia, Hampton believes, 
lies in the details—such as up- 
holstering club chairs and sofas 
with one kind of fabric on the 
front and another on the back, 
a pouf with one kind of fabric 
on the base and another on 
the cushion, and slipper chairs 
with one kind of fabric down 
the center like a runner and a 
different one on the left and 
right (“and then we used dif- 
ferent fun trims to gussy them 
up even more”). The dining 
room chairs the couple already 


owned, “so we simply put cush- 
ions and little skirts on them 
to dress them up, though not 
too much, because we didn’t 
want them looking shiny and 
new—we wanted the cushions 
sort of lumpy and charming.” 
In the library, where a less de- 
tail-obsessed decorator might 
have used maybe two fabrics, 
Hampton, layering and layer- 
ing and layering and layering, 
used four different printed 
linens. The wife had collected 
a lot of the antique textiles 
(“The history of those fabrics! 
I mean, when you think about 
all the places they must have 
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been and the stories they could 
tell”), and some of them were 
lavished on pillows and throws. 
“We decorators,” Hampton 
confesses, “are always doing, 
you know, pairs of pillows in 
the corners of sofas, and this 
client helped break me of that 
habit. And she also said, ‘No, 
we’re not doing squares, we’re 
doing rectangles, we’re doing 
all kinds of shapes.’” 

To furnish the house with 
objects fervidly individual, 
they consulted online sources 
such as Istdibs.com, attended 
auctions, and negotiated with 

continued on page 162 
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Going with the Flow 


A DESIGNER TAKES IT ALL IN STRIDE AS 
THE PLAN CHANGES FOR A HOUSE IN CONNECTICUT 
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ay Working closely with his client, designer Harry Schnaper created a 
Architecture by Robert Orr AIA orking closely with his client designer Harry chnaper created 
ete retreat in Connecticut filled with strong colors and bold antiques. 
Interior | design by Harry Sc hnaper Anove: The rear elevation, Architect Robert Orr, of Robert Orr & 
Ne ! ~iates, extensively renovate » residence. Op : A 19th- 
| andsc ape [ Jesion by Ric har d | Jay tlage, ASLA \ssociates, extensively renoy ated the residence . PPOSTTE ; Al th 
Ben tee mat century I4-star American flag hangs above the living room fireplace. 
lext by Amanda Vaill/Photography by Billy Cunningham Round side table, Amy Perlin. John Rosselli low table. 
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All of the rough-hewn woodwork “is barn beams installed by a builder in the 
1950s,” explains the owner. Anove: In the dining room, it is balanced by a 

bead-board ceiling. Late-19th-century Italian chandelier from David Duncan 
Antiques. Cut velvet on chairs, Mulberry. Rogers & Goffigon drapery fabric. 


Opposrre: A work by LeRoy Neiman, Flag/Eagle, hangs on a wall in the 
kitchen—Schnaper’s client is an avid collector of Americana, ¢ ‘handelier 
from David Duncan Antiques. Kohler sink. Faucets, W aterworks. Bosch 
dishwashers. Rogers & Goftigon Roman shade fabrics. Stark runner. 
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arry Schnaper had 
just started work 
on a new proj- 
ect—a rambling, 
barnlike country house in 
the Connecticut hills—when 
the unforeseen happened: 
The couple who had hired 
him to design the interiors 
began divorce proceedings, 
and the entire endeavor was 


thrown into uncertainty. The 
husband, a New York—based 
businessman, kept the house 
in the divorce and assured 
the designer that he wanted 
to complete the project; but, 
says Schnaper, “I didn’t know 
what to expect.” Although he 
had done a Manhattan apart- 
ment for the couple, the wife 
had been his contact—“I had 


Axsove: Though he considered an “industrial chic” look for the office, the de- 
signer opted for a European one instead. Of the 19th-century desk he says, 
“It has a great sense of humor.” The oil is by Otto Hammel. Paul Ferrante 

sconce, Brunschwig & Fils armchair fabric. Clarence House drapery fabric, 


22 
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no context with the husband.” 

Schnaper, however, is a man 
who intuits context as he goes 
along. With a nontraditional 
résumé (a degree in psychol- 
ogy, a stint teaching special 
education, a course of study 
at cooking school and finally 
a diploma from the Chelsea 
School of Art in London) and 
a client list that ranges from 


private homes to luxury ho- 
tels to East Harlem’s Peter Jay 
Sharp Residence, a nonprofit 
single-room-occupancy facil- 
ity for men transitioning out 
of homelessness, Schnaper can 
roll with the punches. And in 
this case he effortlessly adjust- 
ed from designing a country 
retreat for a couple and their 
children to creating a play- 
ground for a newly single man 
and his two teenage sons. 

“It became the ultimate boys’ 
club,” says Schnaper—perhaps 
referring to the numerous game 
rooms equipped for pool, Ping- 
Pong, foosball, shuffleboard or 
darts. But the house was also the 
client’s initiation into the rituals 
of interior design. “This was a 
new adventure for me,” he says, 
sounding like a kid who has 
mastered a new and challeng- 
ing computer game. Schnaper 
concurs: “This was a man who 
had never concerned himself 
with these kinds of details—I 
don’t know if he even bought 
his own clothes—and he got 
way involved.” Suddenly he was 
trolling Internet design sites 
for purchases and taking time 
during business trips to browse 
in antiques shops he previ- 
ously would have passed with- 
out a second look. “I became an 
addict,” he proudly confesses. 

The client had hired the 
New Haven-based firm Robert 
Orr & Associates to carry out 
the architectural work on the 
house; the architects empha- 
sized the structure's heritage as 
a utility building on the large 
estate of which it had been a 
part. And when it came time to 
choose colors, fabrics, furnish- 
ings and artwork for the rooms, 
Schnaper gave his client “a lot 
of free rein. I told him, ‘Fill 
it with things that make you 
happy.” The designer saw his 
role as editing the choices for 
his “directed and result-orient- 
ed” client; and the client picked 


“You can be more eclectic if the palette is limited,” muses Schnaper. Oppo- 
srre Anove: In a guest room, that eclecticism translated into an Eastlake- 
style cabinet mixed with antique Chinese chests. The 1907 oil is by Tim Lamb. 
Clarence House headboard and bed skirt fabric. John Rosselli bench. 





“He’s patient and can figure out exactly what you 
want,” the client says of Schnaper (above). Lert: 
The master bedroom. Paul Ferrante lamp and ot- 
toman, with Edelman leather. Stark sofa fabric. 
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up the cues quickly. “He’ll 


bring 40 fabrics,” the owner 


says of Schnaper, “but he has 
a knack for working with you 
to narrow it down to three or 
four, from which you can pick 
one. He really involves you in 
the process.” 

The house’s palette was 
dictated by the owner’s pref 
erences: beige, brown and red. 
So were the furnishings a 







mixture of comfortable up- 
holstered pieces and Italian- 
or Mediterranean-influenced 
antiques—and the eclectic col- 
lection of art and objects. “I let 
him do the shopping, and I was 
the guide,” explains Schnaper. 

Every room resonates with 


the dial gue between designer 


and client. In the living room, 
the owner’s predilection for 
folk art is expressed in the 
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19th-century 14-star American 
flag over the fireplace, his af- 
fection for Old World style in 
the carved wood chair in the 
window nook. And Schnaper’s 
influence is felt in the game- 
board-checkered rugs—“I did 
not want Oriental or hooked 
rugs in that room.” says the 
designer—and the Jacobean 
style block print on the sofa in 
the window area, which the cli- 
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ent was at first afraid would 
look “too feminine.” In the 


master bedroom, the choice of 


an Oriental carpet full of blues, 
vellows and caramels helped 
Schnaper persuade the client 
to vary his color scheme with 
lapis-hued ginger-jar bedside 
lamps, a lemon-colored uphol- 
stered ottoman and the blues 
and yellows on a sofa and throw 
pillows. But the art on the walls 


. 





reflects the client's European- 
inflected taste: a late-17th-cen- 
tury painting he discovered in 
a New Orleans gallery over the 
sofa and an Italian plaque 
showing putti frolicking on a 
wreath of white cloud. 

The owner’s enthusiastic 
participation is also evident 
outside the house, in the ex- 
tensive landscaping carried out 
by the Seattle-based designer 


Seattle-based landscape designer Richard Hartlage planned the gardens as 
a series of outdoor rooms. Lert: Hartlage sited the pool area at a slightly 
higher elevation than the house. The poolhouse Orr added includes a chang- 
ing area and a kitchen. BeLow: A walled garden to the side of the house 
offers another space for outdoor dining and an expansive lawn for croquet. 


fy 


Richard Hartlage. The gar- 

dens, stone terraces and water 

features were “a blast to work 

with,” says the client, who con- 

tinually bombarded Hartlage Although the 
with questions like, “Can we do : 
something with water coming 
out of the wall?” and, “Can we ; 
do something with a water-__ nei client nor d 
fall?” He was so pleased with 

the results that he wanted to 

enjoy them to the fullest, so he 


. 





Discoveries by Designers 





Phinishing Touch 
Limited-edition pieces from cur- 
rent designers sit alongside those 
of the veterans, such as Paul Evans 
and George Nakashima, at Phurni- 
ture Inc. (212-575-2925; www 
._phurniture.com). A pair of 1940s 
lounge chairs, $7,800, complement 
the gallery’s aesthetic. 
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Modern England 


A refinished 1960s gold-leafed cre- 
denza by Bert England for Johnson 
Furniture, $3,800, is at NoHo 
Modern (310-360-3990; www.noho 
modern.com). The Los Angeles 
gallery features 20th-century deco- 
rative objects and furnishings. 


Here and Now 


Kathleen and Maurizio Almanza scour Italy 
for the architectural elements, antiques and 
vintage furnishings that fill their Los Angeles 
shop, Eccola (which means “here it is” in 
Italian). A living room suite by Italian archi- 
tect Domenico “Ico” Parisi includes a match- 
ing pair of chairs and ottomans, $12,400. 
Eccola, 326 N. La Brea Ave. 

Los Angeles, CA 90036; 323-932-9922 


www.eccolaimports.com 


{ 
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Leslie Blau 


Napa Vines (left, 
$12,000 at 8' x 10') at 
Doris Leslie Blau (212- 
752-7623) has flowers 
of raised silk. Cinna- 
mon (right, $9,600 at 
8' x 10') is a hand- 
made Tibetan rug. 





















Tools of the Trade 


The Hudson, New York, shop His- 
torical Materialism (518-671-6151; 
www.historicalmaterialism.com) 
carries such items as a wall-mount- 
ed fire-tool set designed in the 
1950s by Donald Deskey for the 
Bennett Company, $1,500. 





Santeh g 


Sandra Nunnerley discovered the 

talents of English-born woodwork 

| artist David Trubridge, who crafted 

an oak-and-stainless-steel garden 

| bench, $7,450, available through the 
New Zealand-based firm essenze 
(www.essenze.co.nz). L) 
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Manhattan Suite 


AT THE FOUR SEASONS, OWNER TY WARNER’S PENTHOUSE 
IS A SERENE AERIF ABOVE THE CITY 


Architecture by |. M. Pei, FAIA/Interior Architecture and Design by Peter Marino, FAIA 
Text by Therese Bissell/Photography by Durston Saylor 





t any given moment during the 
seven-year renovation of the 
Four Seasons Hotel New York 
penthouse suite, some aspect 
of it was being assessed and redesigned, 
taken down and reconstructed, carved, 
specially woven, meticulously finished—or 
simply fantasized about. It wasn’t, as the 
sheer length of the effort might suggest, 
a project that slowed and accelerated ac- 
cording to the whims of the client or the 
marketplace. Rather, it was an ongoing, 


intensive exploration of the possibilities of 


residential living at the highest level. 
I. M. Pei, at the time active in the archi- 
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tecture firm Pei Cobb Freed & Partners, 
had designed the midtown Manhattan 
hotel, which opened in 1993. It was no 
secret in architectural circles, however, 
that he had never been satisfied with how 
the building’s crown—both the interior 
and exterior—had been executed. So when 
industrialist Ty Warner acquired the hotel 
(the city’s tallest), he sought to rectify the 
situation through a complete restructuring 
of its top floor. 

With Pei brought back to modify the 
hotel’s upper envelope—in, as he puts it, 
“4 manner appropriate to its position in the 
city”—Peter Marino was commissioned 


as the interior architect. Pei had origi- 
nally desired “a little bit of theater” for the 
52nd-story penthouse, an order that Ma- 
rino—an international design fixture for 
his signature commercial and residential 
work—could readily fill. “Peter is always 
on the edge, always breaking new ground,” 
says Warner, noting that the two “balanced 
and inspired each other, each making pos- 
sible what the other wanted to achieve.” 
So defined the collaborative process of 
expanding, reconfiguring and customizing 
the just-completed 4,300-square-foot Ty 
Warner Penthouse, a visual tour de force 
of volumetric flourishes and crafted sur- 





ee 7 ~ For his suite at the Four Seasons Hotel in New York, own- 
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nal architect, and with Peter Marino, who was responsible 
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stre: The living room's lacquered walls are inlaid with moth- 
er-of-pearl. Tis Pace: “No one has seen the city look like 
this from one place,” says Warner. A table by Francois-Xavi- 
er Lalanne anchors a dining area in the living room; Debo- 
rah Thomas's chandelier is visible from the street. 
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“I wanted the suite to be transparent and pure. 
My best products are the simple ones,” explains 
Warner. During the project, Marino recalls, War- 
ner’s “constant watchword was special.” OppostTt 
AND RiGurt: In the 700-square-foot, cathedral-ceil- 
inged library, gilt-bronze vines created by Claude 
Lalanne frame the bookcases. The work above the 
sofa is Paradise 4, a 1998 C-print by Thomas Struth. 


faces (“every inch,” indeed, being Warner's 
mantra). The whole floor was demolished 
to obtain maximum openness and unfet- 
tered cross views. Marino oversaw the 
structural redesign of the interior and each 
facet of the furnishings, while Pei revised 
the layout and spatially enhanced the plan 
with cathedral ceilings that soar to 25 feet. 
Pei also made exterior modifications such 
as the cantilevered 80-square-foot glass 
balconies at the four corners, an all but 
unheard-of feature at that altitude. 

Anchoring and extending the primary 
areas—the living room, library, master 
-bedroom and exercise room—are Pei’s 
massive bay windows with skylights. “New 
York runs on a north-south, east-west grid, 
and I knew if it could be seen on a diago- 
nal, the skyline would completely change,” 
says Warner. Adds Marino, “There are 
now four diagonal and four orthogonal 
views. It’s a dreamy, surreal thing that 
doesn’t exist anywhere else.” 

The entire suite reads like a multilay- 
ered, site-specific artwork, with virtually 
every décor detail and piece of furniture 
having been commissioned. The esteemed 
French artisans Claude and Francois- 
Xavier Lalanne, notably, were employed 
throughout: Their framework of gilt- 
bronze leaves lends a trellis effect to the 
library—a room clad in panels that were 
assembled in Italy, deconstructed and sent 
to France for a rich lacquer finishing and 
then to New York for installation. 

While Marino designed the suite to 
Warner's tastes and personal standards, it 
is part of the hotel’s guest offerings (except 
for two custom wardrobes in the bedroom, 
visitors experience the rooms exactly as 
does the Illinois-based Warner when he 
stays there). “The furnishings are fragile, in 
that they were treated in not a commercial 
but a more tactile, residential way,” Marino 
points out. “But that’s their beauty.” 

For Warner, it is the stunning views that 
most distinguish the suite, as well as sig- 
nify the architectural feat. “The adjective 
luxury is overused in the hotel business,” 
he concludes, “and what does that really 
mean? We captured what New York has to 
offer at this height in a way that no other 
building has.” 0 
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“Every detail, from the fixtures to the furniture, is custom-designed,” says Marino. ABOVE: 
Covered in Thai silk, the canopy in the master bedroom serves an aesthetic and a func- 

tional purpose: It blocks out all light, necessary for international travelers on different sleep 
schedules. The bed has its own cooling system, designed to eliminate stuffiness in the room. 
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ANTIQUES AND RECLAIMED MATERIALS 
GROUND A TEXAS HOUSE FIRMLY IN ‘THE PAST 


Architectural and Interior Design by William VV. Stubbs, !IDA 
Landscape Architecture by John S. Troy, ASLA 
Text by Jeff Turrentine/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


here’s a huge challenge that 

comes from building a grand 

house,” says William W. 

Stubbs, leading a guest up the 

flagstone drive of a house whose interiors 

he designed for clients in a suburb of San 

Antonio. “You need space to allow it to flow 

organically, to keep it from being just a big 
box. We were so lucky to have it here.” 

Lucky, indeed. Stubbs and his clients— 

whose relationship goes back seven houses 

and 30 years—had been looking for the 

perfect site in the San Antonio area, where 


the clients’ grandchildren lived. They 


_couldn’t find it. Then one day their real- 


tor called and informed them that two 
adjacent houses in the highly desirable 
Alamo Heights neighborhood had gone 
on the market within a single 24-hour 
period: a freak real estate occurrence 
that the clients couldn't help but see as a 
kind of omen. 

“They snapped them both up that very 
same day,” says Stubbs. The houses, which 
dated from the 1950s, were summarily 
taken down, and work began in earnest 


Asove: “Tuscany meets Spanish hacienda,” is how the Houston-based designer William W. Stubbs 
describes the sprawling residence he conceived for his clients in a quiet neighborhood north of San 
Antonio. The landscape architecture is by John §, Troy. RiGut: The living room houses some of the 
couple's favorite artworks. Fabrics for sofa, club chairs and draperies from John Rosselli. 
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“He told me: ‘I want to build a 100-year-old 
house.’ No one had ever said that to me,” says 
Stubbs. “It kicked my mind into gear.” 


on Stubbs’s design for a sprawling resi- 
dence that would look, in his words, “like 
it had evolved over the years. We wanted 
to build a house that had the character 
of this locale,” by which he means Alamo 
Heights, the leafy and bucolic municipal- 
ity just a few miles north of downtown 
San Antonio. “The topography of the lot 
was very helpful in that regard; it sort of 
ambles down the hill, and so the house was 
able to take on the look of something that 
had been added on to over the years.” 
Stubbs set about creating something 
that could never—by anyone, under any 
circumstances—be confused with a “big 
box.” To achieve the effect of a house that 


had been built in different stages, he broke 
the front facade up into distinct compo- 
nents: two large flanks of yellow-ocher, 
frescoed stucco, situated at slightly differ- 
ent angles and connected by a limestone 
loggia. Between the disaggregated archi- 
tecture, the weathered roof tiles (imported 
from France and admired by Stubbs for 
their rusticity), the seven campanile-like 
chimneys and a garden courtyard so spa- 
cious it resembles a town square, the house 
seems more like a compact Mediterranean 
village than a single-family residence. 

In his effort to give the surroundings the 
desired sense of history, Stubbs went out 
of his way to use as many reclaimed items 


BELow: The dining room is “a charming place for friends and family to gather for meals and holidays,” 
notes Stubbs. Early-20th-century German hand-tooled-leather chairs flank the hand-carved Italian 
table. An 18th-century Flemish tapestry hangs at left. Drapery fabric, Robert Allen. Ricut: In the kitchen, 
a collection of antique French ceramics tops the maple cabinetry. The chandelier was discovered at a 
flea market in Paris. A circa 1790 cast-iron fireplace fragment is above the Wolf range. Sink, Herbeau. 
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as he could find. Salvage never looked so 
stunning. Above the commanding floating 
staircase in the entrance hall, an elegant 
stained-glass panel, a survivor of the great 
Galveston flood of 1900, hangs between a 
pair of bronze sconces that used to greet 
visitors to a New York bank back in the 
Gilded Age. Across from the stairwell is 





the living room, where the sense of Euro- 
pean refinement fostered by a mix of an- 
tiques—including a Biedermeier console, a 
George III ebony chair and a Queen Anne 
table—is tempered by the presence of re- 
claimed-wood ceiling beams that wouldn’t 
seem out of place in a Mexican hacienda. 

A walk down the grand, groin-vaulted 


hallway leads past the dining room, where 
guests can soak up the warmth from an 
18th-century limestone fireplace, or marvel 
at the 18th-century Flemish tapestry, while 
sitting in hand-tooled-leather chairs that 
once graced the dining room of a Holly- 
wood mansion. Stubbs bought them in 
Beverly Hills and likes to ponder which 


stars and starlets might have occupied 
them at dinner parties in days gone by. In 
fact, he says, his design for the house was 
greatly inspired by images of Hollywood 
grandeur, and he’s quick to cite a link be- 
tween the Spanish Colonial Revival that 
defined 1920s and 1930s Los Angeles style 
and the Mediterranean and Mexican in- 


www.Architectur 





fluences that predominate in San Antonio 
and that are on full display here. 

Guest rooms on the second floor in- 
clude one that the clients have named the 
Stafford Room, in honor of the London 
hotel they count among their favorites 
and that served as a design template. Of 
the first-floor master suite Stubbs says, 
“It’s always important to me to set the 
master bedroom apart from the rest of a 
house—to make sure it has different colors 
and textures, and even acoustics. I want it 
to sound different, more hushed, in order 
to emphasize the fact that it’s a place of 
respite.” In this instance, he employed a 
limited palette that never strayed far from 
peaceful ivories but combined layers of 
subtle pattern—on the wallcovering, the 
bedding and the carpet—to give the room 
a quiet vibrancy. 

Both the husband and wife, who remain 
active in philanthropic pursuits even in 
their retirement, get their own studies, but 
only one of those studies—his—features 
a bookcase concealing a secret passage- 
way. Stubbs notes that the clients love to 


~ 4 j 


surprise dinner guests during preprandial 
tours of the house by taking them into 
the study, opening the creaking portal and 
guiding them down to the grottolike wine 
cellar and intimately scaled dining area, 
where a cocktail and first course are often 
served. The walls are made from rubble 
that came from the renovation sites of lo- 
cal missions, meaning that some of the ma- 
terial dates back to the early 18th century. 
When his clients were discussing their 
hopes and wishes with him, the husband 
made a casual comment that profoundly 
affected the way Stubbs would approach 
the project. “He told me: ‘I want to build 
a 100-year-old house.’ No one had ever said 
that to me,” says the designer. “It really 
kicked my mind into gear. I had to ask my- 
self: What does that mean? Well, it means 
thicker walls, of course; it means that the 
quality of everything you use has to be the 
absolute best so that it can be passed down 
to another generation. Everything you 
put into the house must have real, lasting 
value.” And, he adds with a satisfied smile, 
“this house is going to age very well.” 0 


Anove: The family room was designed around the 17th-century limestone fireplace. Six sets of 
French doors open to the interior courtyard and pool area. Fabrics on love seats, chairs, ottomans and 
pillows, Schumacher. Patio furniture, Laneventure. RiGur: The master bedroom was to be a refuge, 
which, says Stubbs, “was achieved with monochromatic colors and sumptuous fabrics—a respite from 
any storm.” Wallcovering from Schumacher. Robert Allen fabrics for chairs, draperies and bed. 
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Vaulted ceilings in the entrance gallery enhance 


the dramatic view from the front door to the 
eon rw BeBe Lr ascites cet 


7 circa 1800 Venetian textile. Opposite: The Medi- 


oer hecad Bal eee mee ee Eerie 
offers an area for lounging. Above the fireplace 
is an antique Mexican tilé mural, Casa Azulejos. 
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‘The designer went out of his way to 
use as many reclaimed items as he could find. 


Salvage never looked so stunning. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





Land Rover now; designer Giorgetto 
Giugiaro; Detroit’s new muscle; a London 
landmark’s grand return; and more. 
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Land Rover, maker of 
England's popular 
luxury SUV, has launched 
only seven new mod- 
els since the first vehi- 
cle was sold in 1948. 

| ABOVE: The 2006 Range 
Rover Sport is the com- 
pany’s best seller. 


lext by Martha Thomas 


Photography by Andrew Twort 
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In the next generation 
of Land Rovers, design 
director Gerry McGov- 

ern (right) plans a strik- 


| ing new look tempered 
| by classic elements. 
| OPPOSITE ABOVE: The 


design center in War- 


| wickshire, England. 








trange as it may sound, Land Rov- 
er has never really been about 
design. In its 60-year history, af- 
ter all, there have been only eight 
actual models, though, admittedly, endless 
variations on a successful theme. 

The original Land Rover was in- 
troduced at the 1948 Amsterdam Auto 
Show and was quickly hailed as a practi- 
cal vehicle, “built to high standards,” for 
farmers and businesses in postwar En- 
gland. These were machines, as Land Rov- 
er’s Gerry McGovern puts it, “that were 
designed for a purpose.” McGovern, the 
newly appointed director of design at the 
company’s Gaydon, Warwickshire, head- 


and Rover's 
‘Timeless Appeal 


The Ongoing Evolution of the Original Luxury SUV 


quarters, describes Land Rover, over its 
history, as perhaps the “least-styled auto- 
motive brand.” 

Somewhat paradoxically, McGovern 
himself is all about design. His office fea- 
tures a 1929 Le Corbusier chaise swathed 
in pony skin, and his house in the nearby 
Warwickshire countryside is filled with 
items that reflect his passion for iconic 
midcentury style. “Some of my colleagues 
have collections of vintage or classic cars,” 
he says. “I'd rather have a collection of 
Modernist furniture and modern art.” 

McGovern may be new to his post, but 
he’s not new to Land Rover. He designed 
the original Freelander, a best seller in the 


Motoring by Design 
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United Kingdom (though a flop in the 
United States), and he is responsible for 
the award-winning MGF sports car, 
launched in 1995 by the Rover Group. He 
is taking on his position just as the new 
compact 2008 LR2—which has replaced 
the Freelander—is debuting in the Unit- 
ed States, where, he asserts, “the market is 
now ready for it.” McGovern radiates en- 
ergy and ideas, though he makes it per- 
fectly clear that, in the case of Land Rover, 
a balance must be struck between innova- 
tion and tradition. 

“The most mature thing is to design 
for the market and not for yourself,” Mc- 
Govern says. Still, he adds, that doesn’t 
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Early in the design 
process, models are 
sculpted from clay 
(above), which allows 
for easy refinement of 
proportions. “Strong 
horizontal and vertical 
lines” exemplify the 
brand, says McGovern. 


“Designers develop 
different aspects on 
the computer,” he says. 
“One might be doing 

a bumper, one a lamp.” 
RIGHT: CAD models are 
appraised in the Gay 
don Design Studio, 





necessarily mean that future Land Rovers 
will never sport a sloping hood or a cabrio 
roof. Scrolling through dozens of render- 
ings on the computer screen at his glass- 
and-steel Albini desk, McGovern shows 
a visitor images of smaller and/or wider 
vehicles, some of which resemble popular 
cars made by other manufacturers. 

Then he arrives at an image of a ve- 
hicle—right now, only theoretical—that 
looks undeniably strong and luxurious, 
with stocky proportions reminiscent of 
a Bentley. The imagined vehicle has nar- 
row windows on its sides and back but 
lots of glass elsewhere, including a long 
slice extending along the door panel at 
the level of the driver’s feet, and above it 
all, a glass roof. It’s a leap, conceptually, 
but McGovern says such a design is not 
out of the question. He's already talked to 
manufacturers of window and roof systems 
to see if such a thing is possible. 

Some of these ideas may very well show 
up in a future concept vehicle. Show cars 


are expensive prototypes designed, first 
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and foremost, to elicit gasps of apprecia- 
tion from viewers and excited speculation 
from the press. But they’re also a way of 
testing the market. 

In dealing with Land Rover’s time- 
honored look, McGovern knows that 
he can’t simply thrust a new design on 
the market unless it can be justified on sev- 
eral levels. Land Rovers, after all, are built 
according to the dictates of a design bible. 
There’s the instantly recognizable angled 
exterior, with its wide stance and maxi- 
mum ground clearance; the command 
driving position; and the recently updated 
“stadium seating.” 

But innovations do occur, albeit in a 
quintessentially British, unradical way. At 
Land Rover's design studio, an expansive 
space whose cement floors are dusted with 
stray bits of the clay used for producing 
models, a dozen or so designers sit at 
computers on a carpeted island, fiddling 
with details—the arch of a bumper, the 
shape of a door—on their monitors. A full- 
size image on the wall changes subtly to 
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Into the Future 


Charged with reinventing the Land Rover, McGovern’s Ad- 
vanced Design Team creates experimental virtual vehicles, 
such as the models above and left, which may eventually be 
built as concept cars for display at car shows. Using CAD, 
the team plays with structure, materials, glazing and driving 
position, while retaining Land Rover's signature look: “strong 
stance, sophistication, adventure.” 








Interior color and ma- 
ler eae ue Liss 
are tested in prepr 
duction models know 
hw Olle Con mel Ma CeLALe Ls 
tel cle theres a level o 
constraint, McGovern 


Says. Less iS more 








show specific updates that will appear in 
an upcoming vehicle. Someone pushes a 
button, and the front grille drops slightly; 
_ it’s pushed again, and the busy headlamps 
are simplified. We also see random body 
colors applied to the form: burnt orange, 
black, silver and, of course, “Land Rover 
green.” The changes seem minor, and one 
wonders if they justify the employment 
of all these designers, eyes glued to their 
screens. But the end product is decidedly 
sportier—and if the goal is to entice more 
buyers, then the Land Rover of the future 
will almost certainly meet that goal. 
McGovern wants the next generation 
of Land Rover to be as dramatic as the 
one that defined the vehicle’s previous 
evolution—which featured not only a 
new supercharged engine but a cleaner 
exterior that replaced some of the char- 
acteristic ruggedness with luxury. The 
Range Rover is Land Rover’s flagship 
model and was the first luxury SUV to 
be sold in the United States, back in the 
late 1980s, when the craze for truck-based 
passenger vehicles was just beginning to 
take hold. Before that, most Americans 
who were familiar with Land Rover at 
all were familiar with the Defender mod- 
el, which had been fashioned into safari 
vans, ambulances, military vehicles and 
transport for United Nations relief agen- 
cies. “Lots of our diehards see the De- 







“Lots of our diehards 
see the Defender 
as the epitome 
of Land Rover,” says 
McGovern. 


fender as the epitome of Land Rover,” 

says McGovern. But times have changed. 
“The people driving Range Rovers on 
Bond Street and Rodeo Drive aren’t mak- 
ing the connection.” 

That doesn’t mean that today’s custom- 
ers reject the brand’s functional heritage, 
which McGovern terms “street cred.” It’s 
like a Rolex Mariner watch, he says: “Very 
few people actually dive with it, but they 
like to know they can.” These days the 
Range Rover faces heady competition, but 

continued on page 162 


Defender Style 


are no plans for a U.S. version. 





stands in front of his 

Warwickshire resi- 

| dence, which he fur- 
nished with pieces b 
Mies van der Rohe, L 

_ Corbusier and Bertoi 

| among others. 


Although the first Land Rover with the Defender nameplate came 
out in 1990 (left), the classic design has roots that date back to 1948. 
The Defender was available in the United States for only a few years 
in the 1990s, but the vehicle remains iconic, thanks to its association 
with African safaris and United Nations relief agencies. In 2007 a new 
Defender (below) was launched for the European market, but there 
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By Peter Garrison % 


ou’d never guess this is a Mer- 

cedes. Well, okay, related to a 
Mercedes. The cute little car 

known as the smart—all low- 

ercase letters, please—began 18 years ago 
as a project of the Swatch watch company, 
went through a brief partnership with 
Volkswagen and then formed another one 
with DaimlerChrysler. Swatch is no lon- 
ger a partner, but DaimlerChrysler—the 
parent company of the vaunted Mercedes 
brand—is. The smart’s scheme of develop- 
ing a compact, economical city car suitable 
for Europe’s narrow streets and high gas 
prices was successful: Three-quarters of a 
million of these pint-size machines have 
already been sold in three dozen countries. 
The smart was a long time coming to 
the United States because it didn’t meet 
American emissions or safety require- 
ments. But now a redesigned version of the 
basic model, the smart fortwo, is scheduled 
to go on sale here in early 2008. The pitch: 


Making Small Better 


DaimlerChryslers Fortwo Microcar Is Cute as a Button, and Smart to Boot 








This is a car for the “creative class,” those 
forward-thinking and typically urban- 
dwelling trendsetters among us. It gets 
more than 40 miles per gallon in the city 
and can be parked anywhere—even two 
to a single space. The vast majority of city 
driving, so the reasoning goes, involves 
only one or two people; and cars spend 
90 percent of their time parked—assum- 
ing you can find a space. 

Still, if you ask yourself what would 
happen should this little fellow get into 
an argument with an SUV, you're not the 
first. Worry over what might befall the oc- 
cupants in a collision is probably the single 
biggest marketing hurdle the car will face 
in America. 

Unlike most cars, which extend several 








A redesigned version 


| 
of Europe's smartfor- | 
two (top), DaimlerChrys- | feet ahead of and behind the occupants 


ler's answer to the Mini, (and make use of all those “crumple zones” 
will debut in the U.S. in to absorb the shock of an impact), the for- 
2008. Staggered seats two takes what you might call the whiftle 
give the car additional ball approach to safety. Essentially, it sur- 
shoulder room (above). continued on page 162 
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Size and fuel efficiency 
made the smart wildly 
popular in Europe when 
it was introduced in 
1998. The coupe Brabus 
(below), larger than the 
original, has a three- 
cylinder rear-mounted 


| engine and gets up to 
| 49 miles to the gallon. 


The car's retro styling, 
including the tachom- 
eter and clock on the 
dashboard (above), 
landed it in the per- 
manent collection of 
New York's Museum of 
Modern Art—the only 
vehicle on display that 
is still in production. 





SMART CARS: © 1998-2007 COURTESY DAIMLERCHRYSLER; FIAT CHAIRS: BILLY CUNNINGHAM; ROYAL SILVERSMITHS: COURTESY ROYAL SILVERSMITHS 


Nuts & Bolts 


Streamlined Design Around the Globe 


Fiat Chairs 


atures with aeronau- 
tics led Italian auto de- 
signer and coach builder Battista 
Pininfarina to create aerodyna- 
mic cars that were innovative 

in both form and function. The 
firm he founded in 1930 began 
crafting custom car bodies and 
went on to design and produce 


Royal Silversmiths 


he London-based retailer, 

holding a Royal Warrant 
from Queen Elizabeth, collab- 
orated with eight designers to 
create a range of silverware, 
jewelry and collectibles to mark 
its 60th anniversary and the 
launch of its new Web site, www 
royalsilversmiths.com. A sterling 





concept cars and automobiles for 
clients such as Ferrari, Nash, Fi- 
at, Alfa Romeo, Maserati, Cadil- 
lac, Peugeot and Jaguar. A pair 
of Fiat automobile showroom 
chairs from the 1960s (above) is 
at Mantiques Modern in New 
York (212-206-1494; www 
-mantiquesmodern. | stdibs.com). 





silver Aston Martin (above), 

set on a polished-wood plinth, 
is one of six car models. Royal 
Silversmiths also made the crown 
for the investiture of Prince 
Charles as the Prince of Wales 
and the Golden Snitches that 
appear in Warner Bros.’ Harry 
Potter films. 
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London's Pall Mall Institution Is Restored to Its Former Glory 
Interior Design by Robert Carter of Felbrigg Design Company/ Text by Jeff Turrentine/Photography by Andrew Twort 
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merican culture, at least the 

modern variant of it, has often 

been referred to as a “car cul- 

ture,” and few would contest 
the label. English culture, being a couple 
of millennia older, hasn’t grown up with 
cars in quite the same way. 

Interesting, then, that there’s no real 
American equivalent of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club. Christened and sponsored 
by none other than King Edward VII 
himself, the club has been an institution 
on Pall Mall, London’s famed row of posh 
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private clubs, since 1911, when the archi- 
tectural team of Mewés & Davis—best 
known as the gentlemen who brought us 
the Ritz—completed work on the build- 
ing, intended as a gathering place for mo- 
toring mavens. 

For nearly a century the club has served 
as a library of automotive history (its siz- 
able archives feature materials going back 
to 1897), a treasury of car-related memo- 
rabilia and a repository of British racing 
trophies. But it’s even more beloved as a 
genteel club where members can meet to 
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London's Royal Automobile 
Club hired interior designer 
Robert Carter, of Felbrigg De- 
sign Company, to renovate its 
Great Gallery restaurant and 
its terrace spaces. The 1911 
Neoclassical building (above) 
faces Pall Mall. OPPOSITE: In the 
rotunda is a 1900 Simms, a Car 
built by Frederick Simms, one 
of the club's founders. 
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share an elegant dinner, sip a cocktail, play 
a round of backgammon or even take a 
midmorning swim in a comfortable envi- 
ronment born of shared enthusiasms. 

By the turn of the current century, 
however, the club—and more specifically 
its Great Gallery restaurant—was in dire 
need of refurbishment. When Robert 
Carter, of Felbrigg Design Company, 
walked into the room upon being hired 
for the project, he was confident that he 
knew just what to do. “With my usual bra- 
vado, I instantly decided what needed to 
be done,” he says. “I could clearly see what 
[ thought of as its flaws.” 

Chief among them was a phenomenon 
that might be called the diner’s paradox. 
The room’s opulence and grand scale were 
in large part what had made it so famous, 
yet many contemporary patrons were put 
off by the same qualities. Modern diners, 
notes Carter, are generally after a more 
intimate dining experience and don’t al- 
ways feel relaxed nibbling their salads in 
a room fit for a king. “If it was completely 
full, that was fine,” But if it was 
only two-thirds full, it felt strange.” 


he says. “ 
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In addition, the restaurant abounded 
with missed opportunities. A stage at one 
end of the room, an architectural orphan, 
had been halfheartedly decorated with 
some plants and hanging tapestries. As for 
the large terrace onto which the room’s 
doors opened, it was inhabited by a few 
empty chairs, some more plants and al- 
most nothing else. 

Carter’s mission, then, was to break up 
the restaurant's imposing volume without 
dishonoring the original Mewés & Davis 
design and to rescue the stage and ter- 
race from their status as afterthoughts. 
Working closely with the club’s Peter 
Bainbridge, he started at the bottom: in- 
stalling new hand-blocked wood floors, 
inspired by those at Pavlovsk Palace in St. 
Petersburg, and then designing handwo- 
ven, aubergine-and-lilac-colored carpets 
whose pattern echoes that of the wood. 
The wood and the carpets now constitute 
three distinct “islands” within the room, 
a dividing effect further supported by 
the introduction of a pair of low, curving 
marble-topped cabinets in the middle of 
the room. 


Despite its monumental in- 
terior architecture and ornate 
decoration, the smoking room 
(left) is reserved for informal 
activities such as enjoying tea 
and light meals and playing 
cards or backgammon. 


The Great Gallery restaurant 
(opposite). Carter's updates 
include the hand-blocked 
wood floor, the design of 
which was inspired by Pav- 
lovsk Palace in St. Petersburg, 
Russia. At the dining room's 
far end is the Minstrels Gallery, 
' an elevated private area for 12 
| featuring a series of murals by 
| Catherine Lovegrove. 





When Robert 
Carter walked 
into the room 
upon being hired 
for the project, 
he was confident 
that he knew just 
what to do. 
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The library (below) holds an 
_ extensive collection of vol- 
| umes on automobilia, motor- 
| ing and motor sports. It also 
| houses the club's archives, 
| which date back to 1897, 
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An original feature of the his- 
toric structure, the pool 
(above) is 26 meters long and 
has a deck done in Sicilian 
white marble. The Doric col- 
umns are inlaid with multi- 
colored mosaic patterns. “It 
combines Greek sophistication 
with Roman-inspired splen- 
dor,” Carter says. 





The oldest vehicle in the 
club's Heritage Collection is a 
1930 Austin Seven Tourer, nick- 
named Chummy (above right). 
BELOW RIGHT: The club's 1959 
BMW lsetta, a distinctive three- 
wheel, two-seater car. 
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“As for the stage, the first order of 


business was to build a balustrade to keep 
people from falling off,” says Carter dryly. 
“That was a practical first step.” Next he 
took down all those plants and tapestries 
and asked muralist Catherine Lovegrove 
to paint a series of colonial picnic scenes 
inside the restored French panels. Now, he 
says, the stage has gone from being a ne- 
glected space to “the place to sit and to be 
seen.” It’s bested in elevation and exclusiv- 
ity only by the Minstrels Gallery, a small 
alcove on the second floor that offers a 
view of the whole dining room from above 


the chandeliers, an experience Carter de- 
scribes as “pure Phantom of the Opera.” 

As nice as it can be to have a long, wide 
terrace at one’s disposal, this particular one 
was problematic. The view, says Carter, 
wasn’t especially lovely—“ really, only of 
the backs of neighboring buildings.” Har- 
riet Scott, of the landscape architecture 
firm R. K. Alliston, transformed it into 
a topiary-filled oasis that now feels “very 
much like a French garden,” he says. 

Its membership privileges thus re- 
stored, the Great Gallery restaurant has 
rejoined its old Royal Automobile Club 


i a 
Meco 
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friends: the English Palladian smoking 
room, where club regulars gather to sip 
tea and play bridge; the Art Déco-inspired 
Brooklands Room, a smaller and more 
informal brasserie-style dining area; the 
columned indoor pool, still very much in 
use; the wood-paneled cocktail bar; and, of 
course, the library, where the documentary 
record of Britain’s car culture is lovingly 
maintained. Robert Carter, in the driver’s 
seat, has crossed the finish line to the sight 
of Union Jacks waving and the sound of 
champagne corks popping. As they’re fond 
of saying over there: Good show. 0 
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popularity, thanks in large part 
tback, high-power versions. 
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Detroit Turns to 1960s Classics 


to Inspire a New Fleet of Automobiles 


By Phil Patton 


uild the car you see in 
the mind’s eye,” Tom 
Tremont told his 
designers. The head 
of Chrysler advanced vehicle 
design was urging his young 
charges to create a muscle car 
from memory. They were shap- 
ing the new Dodge Challeng- 
er: the modern successor to the 
classic muscle car of the 1960s, 
sibling to the Plymouth Bar- 
racuda and rival to the Chevy 
Camaro and Ford Mustang. 

“Tom told us: ‘Put in all 
the good stuff, and leave out 
the bad stuff,” says designer 
Michael Castiglione, recalling 
the instructions of his boss. “It 
had to appeal to the guy who 
knew the original car but also 
to someone who was seeing it 
for the first time.” 

The muscle car “in the 
mind’s eye” is definitely on 
Detroit’s mind these days. 
The American auto industry 
is preparing to deliver a new 
generation of muscle cars in- 
spired by memories but boast- 
ing modern high-tech systems 
and safety features. To chal- 
lenge the Challenger, which 
will begin appearing in deal- 
ers’ showrooms late next year, 
Chevrolet is bringing back the 
once mighty Camaro, reintro- 
duced as a concept coupe last 
year and in convertible form in 
early 2007. (Its production ver- 
sions will appear in 2009.) And 
the Ford Mustang has been ex- 
periencing its own rebirth in 


stages ever since the all-new 
version was launched in 2005; 
its latest, most muscular itera- 
tion is the Shelby GT 500. 

The latest flex of automotive 
muscle began a few years ago, 
when prices for original muscle 
cars began to rise appreciably. 
Vintage Barracudas suddenly 
began selling for more than 
two million dollars, and high- 
powered Camaros and Mus- 
tangs were keeping pace at 
prices once reserved for rare 
Ferraris and Rolls-Royces. 
Men of means in their 50s 
and 60s, it seemed, were finally 
buying the cars they’d wanted 
as teenagers. 

“These cars have swagger,” 
says J] Mays, Ford’s vice presi- 
dent and chief creative officer. 
Muscle cars awaken not only 
individual memories but also 
a proud collective one: of an 
era when America was at the 
height of its economic and 
production power. Baby boom- 
ers were just reaching driving 
age when the Mustang first 
appeared at the 1964 World’s 
Fair in New York. 

The Mustang exploded in 
popularity, thanks in large 
part to fastback, high-power 
versions, including that of 
1968, which starred alongside 
Steve McQueen in the classic 
tough-guy flick Bullitt. Mean- 
while, Chevy tried countering 
the Mustang with the Camaro, 
while over at Pontiac, a designer 

continued on page 163 


CHEVROLET CAMARO Above: 1968; below: 2006 concept coupe 


DODGE CHALLENGER Above: 1970; below: 2006 concept cou 













By Michael Frank 


ear the words “Italian indus- 
trial designer,” and the first 
name that comes to mind is 
inevitably Giorgetto Giugiaro. 
Principally (but by no means exclusively) a 
creator of automobiles, the greatly gifted, 
highly charismatic Giugiaro, who turns 70 


next summer, has been in the field for half 


a century. He has put his mark on nearly 
200 models in all, from forward-looking 
luxury and sports cars like the 1966 Mase- 
rati Ghibli, the 1994 Lexus Landau and the 
2002 Alfa Romeo Brera to dozens of vetture 
di serie, mass-produced—and massively 
successful—cars like the 1974 Golf, the 
1983 Fiat Uno and the 1993 Fiat Punto, 
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each of which was the most-sold automo- 
bile of its respective production year. 
Giugiaro has worked with just about 
every imaginable manufacturer, among 
them BMW and Lamborghini (in Eu- 
rope); Mazda, Subaru and Isuzu (in Ja- 
pan); Hyundai and Daewoo (in Korea); 
and Chrysler, Ford and GM (in the United 
States). Recently he began working with 
the China Automotive Company to service 
the largest emerging market on the planet. 
In 1968 he teamed up with the engineer 
Aldo Mantovani to found Ital Design, a 
design, engineering and prototyping com- 
pany that now occupies more than 450,000 
square feet outside ‘Turin and has nearly 
1,000 employees, six laser-cutting robots 


and enough presses, grinders, comput- 
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ers and other sophisticated equipment to 
style, engineer, prototype and test a newly 
conceived car in as little as three months 
from the moment that Giugiaro first puts 
pencil to paper. And yes: He still does use 
pencil and paper, there in the back of his 
crisp, contemporary office, working at an 
upright easel that looks as quaintly anoma- 
lous in this context as a Model T-. 
Despite his impressive curriculum vi- 
tae, Giugiaro is a man of ever-renewing 
creativity whose still-youthful energy is 
seasoned by business acumen. Estima- 
bly modest about his accomplishments 
and deeply (if pragmatically) concerned 
about the state of the environment, Giu- 
giaro has a raspy voice, a pair of sparkling 
electric eyes and a nimble mind that is 
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The Legend at the Wheel 


After Decades Designing Cars, Giorgetto Giugiaro Isnt Slowing Down 
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well matched to his nimble artist’s hand. : “In car design, as any- 
Giugiaro started out, in fact, as a tra- —* ws 5 . where else, it's impor- 
ditional artist. Born in 1938 to a creative i | tant to have vision, to 
Piemontese family—both his father, Ma- . eee take risks. | made higher 
rio, and his grandfather Luigi were deco- ae | Cars first, and everyone 
rative painters—Giugiaro was lucky to Se Be wie Chazy, And 
have a prescient father who steered him {| now that's done; all the 
toward industrial design. When he was in - 7 ‘ yy} | Cars are high,” says au- 


junior high school, father and son enrolled = — ; | tomotive designer Gior- 


| getto Giugiaro (left, in his 


in a techni ing class . “My : 
in a technical drawing class together. “My studio. neaigiariete 


father had read the future,” Giugiaro 
says. “He never drove a car or even had 
a license, but he saw the old world fad- 
ing away.” When Giorgetto went on to 
attend art school in Turin, he continued 
to study technical design in night classes 
taught by Fiat engineers and executives. 
“At the accademia they said to me, ‘You're 
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doing fine arts by day and technical draw- 
ing at night? You’re going to ruin your 
hands!’ The teachers at night said the same 
exact thing.” 

But the difference between ruining and 
refining is not always so clear. If Giugiaro 
can be said to have a signature style—and 
for a designer who has worked with so 
many brands, it is far from easy to pin 
down—it is arguably rooted in his fine- 
arts background. Giugiaro’s cars often 
combine a certain fearlessness (of push- 
ing forms, shapes and details in unprec- 
edented, sometimes visionary directions) 
with a streamlined silhouette and a delib- 
erate restraint; all are qualities that seem 
strongly connected to the way he handles 
his pencil. “You begin with the form, the 
basic shape or components of the car,” he 
says, “and then you play with the line. Ev- 
erything evolves from there.” 

Giugiaro was still a student when a Fiat 
executive saw his sketches of imaginary 
cars—“They were really just humorous 
caricatures”—and said, “But who came 
up with these? They’re so artistic.” Soon 
he was working at the Turin-based com- 
pany. “I went from a world full of loose- 


A 1958 illustration of 
the Fiat 500 (above 
right) is the only surviv- 
ing work of Giugiaro's 
years at Fiat. “Coming 
up with new cars is 80 
percent engineering and 
20 percent the search 
for the right form,” says 
Giugiaro (right, in 1980, 
working on a sketch of 
the Fiat Panda). 
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ness and freedom to one full of constriction 
and technology,” he recalls, adding with a 
rueful laugh, “Actually, cars were never a 
great passion of mine. But they were to 
be my fate.” 

At Fiat, Giugiaro learned, he says, that 
creativity “could be found in technol- 
ogy and business. It was a very particular 
experience, reconciling the artistic with 
the commercial. It was also a very slow 
one—mamma mia, it could take years to 
produce a single steering wheel!” From 
Fiat he went to Bertone, the notable car- 
maker, where he had more autonomy and 
designed the Iso Grifo and the Alfa Romeo 
Giulia GT. After that, he put in two years 
as director of Ghia’s styling and design 
office, and then he and Mantovani set up 
shop on their own. 

At his own company, Giugiaro has cre- 
ated motorcycles (he is still an avid biker), 
subway cars, the interiors of airplanes, 
wristwatches, cameras, water bottles, bas- 
ketballs, sewing machines, sake bottles, 
pasta pots—and even the pasta to put in 
them. (The shape, which he designed for 
Voiello, was inspired by the rubber gasket 
that runs around the edge of a car door.) 

continued on page 163 
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Whether you live in a city rowhouse, waterfront Our passion extends to every detail of garden room 
estate or Hamptons cottage, we understand the living. From practical shading and ventilation to 
art of creating beautiful, practical garden rooms made to order furniture, antique accessories and 
you can enjoy all year round. tableware, you'll notice an attention to detail that 
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aspect, from building permits and design studio. Or call for a free copy of our new Glass New York, NY 10012 

through to selecting the right color scheme ISTO (e leek =1geleg 10k ieee UNL emo 1 888 575 0554 

ETM dalam eS www.marston-and-langinger.com 
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~'Tischler und Sohn (USA) Lid. Windows and Doors) Stamford, CE OG9OT USA Telephone 208/671-0600) Telelay 208/67 1-060 1 
Design Center of the Americas) 1855 Griffin Road Suite \-870 Dania Beach, PL S8004 Telephone 95 V920-8800  Telelay 95 920-3007 





LET NATURE TAKE ITS COURSE. 


The meandering creeks, tall grasses, galleries of Cottonwoods 
and majestic views create the ideal opportunity to live close to 
nature. The year-round community of 3 Creek Ranch offers a 
private 18-hole Rees Jones golf course, clubhouse and fitness 
center, three world-class spring creeks, snowshoe adventures, 


3 CREEK RANCH 
Jackson Hole 


fly-fishing seminars and nearby skiing. A Nature Center offers 
indoor and outdoor activities as well as a Resident Naturalist, 
Director of Outdoor Pursuits and a Fishing Coordinator. The 
SCREEKLIVING.COM 
888-920-9292 
BROKER: TODD A. DOMENICO 
2655 3 Creek Drive 
Jackson Hole, WY 83001 


experiences are boundless, but ownership opportunities are 
limited and include Cabin Homesites averaging over one-half 
acre, 2-5 acre Estate Homesites and 35-acre Ranches. 

ea This material is intended to encourage the sale of real property at the 3 Creek Ranch, Teton 


County, Wyoming. This material does not constitute an offer to sell nor a solicitation to buy in any 
state where registration is required if such registration requirements have not been fulfilled. 
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The anticipation is building. 


Architectural Digest “Architecture Days” 
returns this fall with stops in San Francisco, 
Toronto and New York. 


Each city’s weeklong celebration of great 

architecture and design will offer rare access 
to private spaces and new projects, lectures 
by top architects, expert-led neighborhood 
tours and much more. 


For more information, visit 
www.ArchitectureDays.com. 


Airfare and hotel packages are available from 
AirCanada.com and Fairmont Hotels. 


SAN FRANCISco 


TORONTO 


NEW York 


Reach Architectural Digest’s 
responsive readers in this regional section 
especially created for dealers of 
Art & Antiques appearing in 


East coast + International copies 


NOVEMBER 2007 
JANUARY 2008 
JUNE 2008 


o 


For further information, please contact: 
Wendy Gardner Landau (212) 286-8430 


or Nina Barker (212) 286-2294 


In Europe: 


Fran Berrick 44-20-7409-2616 


o 


WESTERN 
REGION 
AVAILABLE 


For further information, please contact: 
Kelly Givas (415) 781-1888 
Stephanie Williams (323) 965-3772 
Mike Stafford (972) 960-2889 








SAMUEL HEATH 
for a life less ordinary 





WIDE PLANK FLOORING 


For homes with 
HIGH SELF-ESTEEM 


The original source 
of wide plank floors 
since 1966. Family, trust, 
quality. A wide variety 
of design options to fit 

® any style of home and 
any budget. Call for 


your free portfolio. 


800-595-9663 


arlisle 
Wide Plank Floors: 


Finely crafted. Trusted for generations. 


ATLANTAGA DENVERCO 
STODDARDNH 


Historically accurate, custom hand- 
crafted, solid cedar shutters with 


Carlisle” Eastern White Pine 








CKGROUND PANELS BY CARNEGIE FABRICS. 
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Charles P. Rogers & Company, Bed Makers Since 1855 Original headboards, beds, sleigh beds, trundle beds, daybeds, canopy beds, pure brass, top grain leather, Amencan cherry 
solid mahogany, hand horged iron, Egyptian cotton and European linens. See our complete collection onine @charlesprogers.com oF cal 1-866-836-6505 for @ cataiog 
Showrooms open to public. New York: 55 West 17 Street (5-6 Aves) in Manhattan. New Jersey: 300 Rte 17 North, E. Rutherford Web/phone orders welbome We Shp anywhere 
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A SOUTHERN SPELL 


UNDER THE RAINBOW 
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patimuecd from pace 


| onal,” according to Cullman. “Its cleaner 


and bolder and has fewer layers of in- 


formation than a lot of our other work. 
The vitality of the rooms owes a good 
deal to the artwork — collected with 
the couple. “We had so many walls t 
all, and because it w wasn't their primary 
residence, we had to be realistic about 


budget,” recalls Fischbach. They haunted 


art fairs and Chelsea galleries in search 
of large-scale photography and prints and 


“This is not what you 
would call a typical beach 


+ house,” says Cullman. 


“The architecture is very 
robust and sculptural.” 


abstract oils by Sa 
the three-story 
down im: 


FES OF 





family, from dog — 

William Wegman to old black-and-white 
surfing pictures to four ? 
of the couple and their children. “You ¢ 
to Chinatown in New ; 
husband, “you drink some green tea to get 
m the mood, and you 
en. I don’t know what it’s called, but they 
ihuminate colors from your picture, and 2 
woman interprets the colors. My wife has 
amber coming from the center becaus: 
she’s the stable force in the family—" 
don't know if you need that kind of detail. 
his steadier half demurs.“The pomt is, it’s 
a good example of something eclectic and 


unique. Ellie and Jenny did a great job of 


creating 2 balan ce between understated, 
—_ and fun. Those are the three best 
ays to describe our home.” 

When the family’s in residence, the 
scales up in favor of fun. They come down 
to the island eight to 10 umes a year with 
their chocolate 
15 houseguests. According to the husband, 

“a typical trip with family and friends will 
be, we'll spend all day at the beach surf- 
ing and boogie boarding, walking — bike 
riding, then come back to the house and 
cook a big dinner. We'll all go to the med 
room, watch a movie and fall asleep on 
the floor.” 0 
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“Tt’s all the threads of 
their life. They wanted me 
to use everything.” 








Draper chairs. upholstered m an apmcot- 
and-white check. “are the most comfort- 
2Dre Ones MM the h iss 7 she adds. 

Now that the progect ts complete, Var 
neys clients look back in wonder. *He 
mies rs that dont go together" the 
husband says, sounding almost mcredu- 

us and singling out one of the guest 
rooms—dome im pale green and lilac, with 
accents of yellow. pmk and white—as an 
example. “It works because Carleton 
makes it work.” The designer, serene 
mvokes his fearless mentor. “Dorothy said 
If it looks night, it is mght.”~ He once 
wrote of this desiemer that “she could 
make it all work.” What he neglected t 
mention, and what he handily demon- 
strates here, ts that he can. too. 0 
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BOHEMIAN BY THE SEA 


LAND ROVER 





continued from page 117 

English and Scandinavian dealers. “We 
were drawing from a very large pool, which 
was fun,” Hampton says. “It wasn’t just 
the antiques stores in one area.” There’s a 
wonderful old Belgian linen press on the 
second-floor landing, under a cluster of 
antique mirrors that the couple had picked 
up in such exotic locales as Turkey and 
Morocco, and there’s a French Victorian 
faux-bamboo center table in the living 
room, as well as an iridescent inlaid Anglo- 
Indian low table, of which Hampton says, 
“Mother-of-pearl by the seaside makes a 
certain sense.” 

One of the wife’s most cherished arti- 
facts is the 19th-century eagle on its own 
stand in the living room—‘“It’s America, 
it’s democracy, it’s what we’re about.” 
(The couple’s dog, it turns out, is named 
Liberty, and the yacht—a rare 95-foot 
all-mahogany 1928 so-called commuter 
boat, which Hampton also decorated—is 
named Justice. And yes, Liberty has the run 
of Justice.) Hampton, a great proponent 
of proportion, seized on the wife’s eagle 
to lend the room height, as she did the 
birdcage across from it, which works the 
same way an architectural model would 
have. And the way that the two antique 
reeded-wood half columns in the din- 
ing room do—‘“I saw them in a shop and 
thought how interesting they could be 


“Alexa can put disparate 
things together and 
make it all look timeless,” 
the wife remarks. 





compositionally, adding height to a cor- 
ner, and that it would be neat to have the 
reeded wood in a grass-cloth room.” 

“Alexa can put disparate things together 
and make it all look timeless, neither tra- 
ditional nor contemporary,” the wife re- 
marks. “And she has the most wonderful 
way of listening—and she understands.” 
Hampton chimes in that “it was very easy 
to get very excited by what the client 
herself was drawn to,” then confides that 
she recently named a table in her furni- 
ture line after her-—“a little Anglo-Indian 
affair with inlaid spindles that’s kind of 
Castaingian-bohemian and therefore very 
much my client’s sensibility.” 0 
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continued from page 147 

McGovern predicts no problem in stay- 
ing at the top of the heap. Dealers in the 
United States have told him that a model 
priced at $150,000 to $175,000 “would sell 
like hotcakes.” 

As he looks over sketches that could one 
day be Land Rover sedans, cabriolets or 
wagons, McGovern shares the elements of 
his vocabulary: Terms like refined adventure, 
purpose, premium, sophistication and function- 
ality keep popping up. He’ll go to great, 
and occasionally unorthodox, lengths 
to convey an idea. When he worked at 





The new compact 2008 
LR2 is debuting in the 
U.S., where “the market is 
now ready for it.” 





Lincoln a number of years ago, he once 
showed a group of designers a picture of 
a classic Eames chair from the 1960s dur- 
ing a discussion of the Continental. “They 
didn’t understand,” he recalls. But once the 
car was built, he showed them the slide 
again, “and then they got it.” 

‘That same Eames chair sits in his living 
room today, beneath a Josef Albers silk- 
screen. Nearby are a pair of Barcelona 
chairs and a George Nelson lamp. Every 
room of the house reflects McGovern’s 
passion for Modernist design: Mies van der 
Rohe kitchen chairs, a Le Corbusier sofa in 
the study, Bertoia deck furniture. But Mc- 
Govern is by no means a purist. There are 
also plenty of 21st-century conveniences to 
be found: the exercise room with rubber 
flooring, the cutting-edge sound system 
and the flat-screen televisions. And he has 
replaced some of the upholstery fabrics 
with colors more in keeping with the aus- 
tere tones of the décor: The Arne Jacobsen 
Egg chair, for example, originally bright 
red, is now done up in a subtle sage. 

McGovern’s design philosophy, ex- 
pressed in his home, might provide a clue 
as to what he’s up to at Land Rover. “There's 
a slight difference between a Modernist 
house of the 1950s and one built today,” 
he says. “You can do things today that 
you couldn’t do then. Though there will 
be similarities—open floor plans, lots of 
glass, a flat roof—there will be certain vi- 
sual cues that convey the fact that this is 
the latest thing.” 0 


| handling the smart, can reasonably count | 





_ prospective buyers have watched the video 


MAKING SMALL BETTER 


continued from page 148 
rounds its occupants with a cage of high- 
strength steel, which the company refers 
to as a “tridion safety cell.” In a collision 
with a larger car, this steel frame flexes 
and then springs back. In collision tests, 
the fortwo has proved superior to other 
small cars. The company expects to win 
a four-star crash-test rating (out of a pos- | 
sible five) for the American version. \ 
And though it may look as if it could | 
be blown away by a passing semi, it’s en- 
gineered to achieve the roadholding and | 
stability of a larger car. In addition to anti- © 
lock brakes, it has an electronic stability- 
augmentation system that balances brak- | 
ing and acceleration independently at each | 
wheel in order to keep it pointed in the 


right direction. The rear-mounted, three-_ 


cylinder engine, manufactured by Mit- 
subishi, delivers 76 horsepower through a 
five-speed Mercedes-built transmission. 
There is no hybrid component to the pow- 
ertrain; it’s a pure gasoline engine. 

Inside the fortwo, your impression is 
the opposite of what you may have been 
expecting. It feels roomy. The windshield 
and instrument panel are as far from the 
driver as they would be in any other car, 
and the seats are slightly staggered to in- 
crease shoulder room. And because a driv- 
er sits comparatively high up (the smart is 
taller than most sedans), he or she won't 
suffer from that disturbing feeling that an 
unseen Hummer could squash the car at 
any moment. 

The smart’s price shouldn't be an ob- 
ject: The basic model, which will be 
called the “pure,” is expected to start at 
under $12,000, while the elegant and 
extensively equipped “passion” will cost 
$2,000 more. The convertible, or “cabrio- 
let,” version of the passion will start at less 
than $17,000. 

Still a novelty in the United States, 
this tiny car draws honks and waves from 
other motorists. United Auto Group, the 
Penske chain of dealerships that will be 


ona high adorability factor to offset what- 
ever doubts about safety may linger after 


of the little car hitting a wall at high speed 
and bouncing off unharmed. The question 
of whether to spend one’s money instead 
on a conventional five-seater may ulti- 
mately come down to one of style. The 
smart seems destined to be, like certain 
dogs, a defining accessory. O 







MUSCLE, RECHARGED 








_ continued from page 157 

named John DeLorean came up with the 
GTO, a compact car with a big, big engine. 
Though divergent in their styles, all the 
muscle cars shared an ethos of abundant, 
affordable horsepower. 

The same principle motivates designers 
of the new muscle cars. Ford has channeled 
the best of the fastback Mustangs for its 
Carroll Shelby edition. For the newly re- 
born Camaro, Chevrolet took inspiration 
from the 1969 model. “It was the best of 
those years,” says designer Bob Boniface, 
who worked on the Camaro team with 
veteran Corvette designer Tom Peters. 
The result couples an intent, aquiline face 
with a trim-waisted “Coke bottle” body. 


*is like a film franchise,” he says. “That’s 
why I call our car ‘Mustang Begins.’ ” Its 
shape, he says, is iconic, but its manifesta- 
tions can vary. 

Such reinventions must appeal to the 


the story for a new generation. And, in 
fact, it’s not just aging boomers who ap- 

just aging Pp 
preciate the new muscle cars. “Young 


says Castiglione. 


their heritage while recasting it. Alan Bar- 
rington, who designed the interior of the 
new Challenger, points out that the gear- 
shift on the original famously offered a 
pistol grip, which Barrington thoughtfully 
updated from something that resembled 
an Old West gun handle “to a more mod- 
ern handle, like the one on a Glock.” 

In the Mustang, says Mays, “people lit- 
erally see themselves in the interior,” by 
which he means: Drivers and passengers 
will be reflected in the aluminum panel- 
ing that sweeps across the dashboard. In 
Mays’s words, it is “wall-to-wall groovy.” 
And check out the new Camaro’s instru- 
ment panels: They’ve been built using a 
shape that Mays has also used over at Ford. 
He calls it the “squircle”: a square merged 
with circle. A characteristic shape of the 
era, the squircle is also a perfect symbol for 
what memory, miraculously, is capable of 
doing. By defying time, bringing the past 
into the present, it achieves the emotional 
equivalent of a geometric solution that 
eluded ancient mathematicians: squaring 
the circle. And it also happens to look re- 
ally, really cool. 0 


The classic designs can’t simply be rep- | 
licated—they have to be reimagined, in- | 
sists Mays. “A model such as the Mustang 


people are fascinated with this era,” | 


The new muscle-car interiors honor | 





LEGEND AT THE WHEEL 





continued from page 160 
When he is asked to think anew about a fa- 
miliar object, the first thing Giugiaro does 
is consider how it is held in the hand or 
interacts with the body. “Not all the me, 
but when I can,” the designer says, “I like 
to improve the physical relationship we 
have to everyday objects.” 

Something similar happens when Giu- 
giaro revises or invents cars. He is a tall 


_ and agile man; it is no surprise that he was 


the first person to design—and, at first, be 





mocked for—the 1978 Megagamma, the | 


car that led to the minivan craze. He also 
designed the first of the “folded paper” (or 
sharp-edged) cars: the VW Golf/Rabbit, 


“Actually, cars were never 
a great passion of mine. But 
they were to be my fate.” 


| which became an icon of the 1970s. Among 
established fan base but also reinterpret | 


Italdesign Giugiaro’s most recent projects 


_ are the engineering on the second-gen- 





eration Mini; the redesign of the new 
Mustang (which was done by Giugiaro’s 
son Fabrizio); and Giugiaro’s inventive 
VadHo, a prototype that debuted at the 
2007 Geneva Motor Show. Aerodynamic, 


| intended to run on an alternative fuel and 


featuring a design that allows passengers 
to ride in tandem (using telecameras with 
screens instead of rear- and side-view mir- 
rors and a pair of joysticks rather than a 
steering wheel), the VadHo, says Giugiaro, 


is “a provocation” meant to get people to | 


think about what lies ahead. 

Car design is by nature always forward- 
looking—and unpredictable. Giugiaro, 
who in the city drives an electric car him- 
self, understands that big business has the 
ultimate control over the wide application 
of hybrid or alternative-fuel engines. He 
is well versed in working with machines 
whose safety features are always evolving 
and strictly legislated, even if he has been 
frustrated by the disinclination of manu- 
facturers to implement his own safety in- 
novation: a front brake light. Yet for all his 
understanding of where cars are at the mo- 
ment, the future “never turns out quite the 
way you imagine it,” he says. “The sketches 
I did when I was back in art school look 
nothing like the cars of today, and the cars 
I come up with today will look nothing like 


the cars of tomorrow.” 0 
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with EMMY 


The Architectural Digest 
Greenroom returns for its 
sixth year backstage at 
the Primetime Emmy Awards 
this September. Television’s 
A-list comes together 

for one glamorous night, 
and AD 100 designe! 
Timothy Corrigan has 
designed the ultimate 
“green” space for the stars 
to relax and mingle in 


before they step onstage. 


Stay tuned... 
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“You get behind the wheel of this car 
and you just feel like a king.” 


TODD MORICI COLLECTS AND RACES SOME OF THE WORLD’S FINEST AUTOMOBILES, 
BUT CONSIDERS THE S-CLASS EXPERIENCE SOMETHING UNIQUE. 


“It’s just a wonderful car to drive. For a vehicle of this 
; size, the performance and handling 
are outstanding. And the technology 
is really second to none.” 

He owns a Black 2007 S550. 
His car is equipped with some of 
the most advanced and thoughtful 
innovations on the road. Yet it is 
\i not merely the level of technology 

Todd Morici he finds so impressive, but the 
fact that it is so easy to use. 

“The control panel is as functional as it is beautiful. 
| can adjust the radio, change the cabin temperature, 











turn on my lumbar massage, even dim the cabin lighting 
with a couple of clicks. Everything is completely intuitive.” 
The car’s COMAND technology allows him to navigate his 
way to everything from one location which is thoughtfully 
placed right at the center console. 

In the cabin, fine leathers and polished woods spread 
across the vast and spacious interior while fiber-optic 
ambient lighting sources provide a warm and comforting 
glow. Outside noise is kept outside through specially 
insulated doors and dual-pane windows. 

Morici concludes his review with a smile: “I’m a car 
guy. The more you know about cars, the more you want 
to drive this one.” 


THE 2007 S-CLASS. /nnovative and sophisticated technology that is intuitive and simple to use. 


Unlike any other. 
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Tortola. Photography a Clean-Lined Island Retreat 

by Dan Forer. See page 82 CARIBBEAN CLASSIC Architecture by Javier Barba 
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Kligerman Barkley. See Interior Design by Twila Wilson 110. PANAMANIAN PERSPECTIVE 

page 91. Landscape Architecture by Vibrant Hues and Old World Elegance 
Wendy Jacobs Ramos, Asta Invigorate an Apartment Overlooking the Sea 
Text by Michael Frank Interior Architecture by Ignacio Mallol 
Photography by Dan Forer Interior Design by Samuel Botero 

| ‘Text by Jean Strouse 
91 A Tropicat VARIATION Photography by Scott Frances 

With Its Mix of Styles, a House on Maui Offers 
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Architecture by Ike Kligerman Barkley The Australian Home of the Late Beatle and 
Interior Design by Ron Wilson and Joe Guidera His Wife 
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Chris Hart & Partners Interior Design by Pamela Mathieson Croci 
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Photography by Matthew Millman Text by Paul Theroux 
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126 Mopern Dasu IN Dusal 
In a Bachelor’s Villa, Classicism Gets a 
Contemporary Twist 
Interior Design by Michael Clattenburg 
‘Text by Gerald Clarke 
Photography by Andy Garner 


134 Prerre CarpINn AT HOME 

The Couturier Restores the Fabled Castle of the 
Marquis de Sade 

Text by Joseph Giovannini 

Photography by Derry Moore 

140 INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 

A New Orleans Couple Put Their Stamp on 
a Mexican House 

Architecture by John King 

‘Text by Jeff Turrentine 

Photography by Scott Frances 
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Tain and Oria Douglas-Hamilton 

Take a Walk on the Wild Side in Africa 
‘Text and Photography by Tim Beddow 
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On the Coast of Sardinia, a New House 
Narrows the Divide Between Landscape 
and Architecture 
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Photography by Tiziano Canu 
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Bright colors highlight 
a hall in a house in 
Mexico. See page 140. 
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Playful metal fish at a 
shop in West Palm 
| Beach. See page 54. 
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California Homes AD 100 Interviews 
‘Take a look back at some of the most memorable houses This month, Samuel Botero shares his candid views on art, 
from the Golden State ever to appear in AD. furniture and helping clients explore all possibilities. LL 
Color Exotic ! 
We asked top designers for just one tip concerning the use We take you on an around-the-world tour of exotic homes f 
of color for interiors. Visit our site to see the results. we've published over the years. A 
AD Archives Designer Secrets 
Search for topics, designers and locations, browse through The AD 100 designers and architects weigh in on kitchen 
past articles, and revisit your favorite stories online. design, fabrics, their favorite wallcoverings and more. 
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| It’s a fact: Only Vent A Hood’ kitchen ventilators have the Magic Lung” blower inside. Other brands 


use baffle filters and noisy motors that clog with grease. But our patented, whisper-quiet centrifugal 


» filtration system doesn’t need conventional filters. And its efficiency is performance-guaranteed. 


Quiet, efficient, and guaranteed. Need we say more? 
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Juetly defining the industry since 1933 
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I was blown away by “Out of 
Sight,” the interview with Eu- 
gene V. Thaw by Steven M. L. 
Aronson in the June 2007 is- 
sue (Art Notebook). Thaw’s 
assessments of the current art 


market as he experiences it 


were right on. One seldom, if ever, reads anything 


about the situation expressed so well and strongly. 


Artist and authority Gyorgy Kepes would have said, 


“Very brave, Mr. Thaw, very brave!” I agree. 


POSITIVE APPRAISAL 

That AD can be as bold with words as it is 
with images was made patently and ele- 
gantly clear in “Out of Sight.” How re- 
freshing it was to read Thaw’s reflections 
on the operatives behind the art market, 
on the temptation to buy expensive art 
as a token of patriotism and on the cor- 
rect, and erroneous, functioning of mu- 
seums in the 21st century. How correct 
Thaw seems when he proposes that Ron 
Lauder’s spectacular acquisition of the 
Klimt portrait was hardly a risk but rather 
an ingenious move in a strategy that se- 
cured for his museum “a world-class icon 
to draw visitors.” A brilliant assessment 
indeed, and a compelling complement to 
a dazzling AD issue. 

DEBORAH SIVAN 

TrL Aviv, ISRAEL 


— Caro. KInzELBERG Lyons 
IrvINGTON, New York 


ART APPRECIATION 

The article/interview “Out of Sight” is ex- 
cellent. It is timely and right on target for 
today. Mr. Thaw understands the history 
of the art market and gives valuable infor- 
mation and insight, which buyers and col- 
lectors need. Thank you for the well-done 
article. We who live in the South espe- 
cially appreciate good art interviews. 
ADDIE BUSFIELD 

GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 


GOING GREEN 

Thank you for John Loring’s article on 
the 10-acre garden in Ohio (“Variations 
on a Green,” June). I particularly enjoyed 
the photograph of the lakeside gazebo. 
Quite transporting. 

JOHN GRIFFITH 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


A MAN TO REMEMBER 

Your article by David Halberstam (Guest 
Speaker, May 2007) was bittersweet. I so 
respected him and enjoyed his writing. 
When I opened my dad’s copy of Archi- 
tectural Digest, my heart dropped as I saw 
his picture and name. A lovely article and 
now a gentle memory. 

Lyp1A HOLLOWELL 

LEMON GROVE, CALIFORNIA 


A NOD TO MAY 

Your May edition is a masterpiece—beau- 
ty on every page! Especially appealing is 
“A Home for All Seasons.” Such muted 
elegance. Love your magazine! 

Joyce M. Louis 

CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 


DEDICATED REREADER 

I just finished reading the piece about 
Jennifer Post (“Modern Contrast,” May), 
and I find her take on modern integration 
of light and color refreshing. Two thumbs 
up! My family subscribes to Architectural 
Digest, and I read and reread every one 
that comes in the mail. I plan to keep 
reading them! 

ALyssA KITTREDGE 

HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


ONLINE WITH EXPECTATIONS 

I’ve long thought that the Architectural 
Digest Web site was an inaccurate online 
representation of the magazine. It didn’t 
seem to have the same polish as the pa- 
per version. Imagine my surprise when 
I came across the new site last week. 
It’s easier to maneuver, with more ar- 
chive articles available, and aesthetically 
pleasing, as one would expect from AD. 
And I love the video interviews with vari- 
ous designers, not to mention Design- 
ers’ Solutions and the AD 100 listings. 
The site is now a great accompaniment 
to a great magazine. 

Amy JOHNSON 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Letters to the editor should include the writer's name, address and daytime phone number and be sent by e-mail to 
letters@archdigest.com or by mail to Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Letters may be edited for length and clarity and may be published or otherwise reused in any medium. 
All submissions become the property of the publication and will not be returned. 
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has become. 


The long, hot days of August put many of us in mind of 
exotic destinations and faraway places. Our August issue 
has plenty of both. It’s also one more striking reminder of 
just how international the world of architecture and design 


With this issue we bring you author Paul Theroux, who ex- 
plores the South Pacific—inspired residence of the late Beatle 
George Harrison and his wife, Olivia, in Australia. One-of- 


a-kind getaways on the water by Javier Barba, Ike Kligerman Barkley, Samuel Botero 
and Savin Couélle in Mykonos, Maui, Panama and Sardinia. Fashion designer Pierre 
Cardin’s remarkable renovation of the Marquis de Sade’s castle in France. And unfor- 
gettable residences in Dubai, Mexico and Moscow. 


And there’s more. Architect and designer Campion Platt takes us along on his own 


voyage of discovery to the shops of Lisbon, we visit an eco-friendly elephant safari 
camp in Kenya, and Derry Moore talks about what led him to become one of the top 


working photographers in the world today. 


We think you'll want to make sure that Architectural Digest is part of your 


summer reading. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 








PAUL THEROUX (“George 
Harrison’s Haven,” page 118). “You 
look at it and think, Here comes the 
sun,” contributing writer and self- 
described “devoted Beatles fan” Paul 
Theroux says of George Harrison’s 
retreat on an island off Australia’s 
Great Barrier Reef. What struck 
him most about the house was “the 
simplicity of the design and the ap- 
propriateness of it to the setting. It 
is supremely habitable ‘and shows 


how comfort is not always the result of luxury.” Theroux’s new book, 


The Elephanta Suite, a collection of 


three novellas set in India, is due out 


in September from Houghton Mifflin. 


DAN FORER (“Caribbean Classic,” page 82). 
On St. John to shoot Karl-Erivan and Katrin 
Haub’s residence, contributing photographer 
Dan Forer had an opportunity to live out many 
an Architectural Digest reader’s dream: He stayed 
at the house. “We stocked the refrigerator and 


lived there, barefoot, for four day 


“Tt started to feel very comfortable 
orer is the photography for a coc 


published this fall. 
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THERESE BISSELL (“A Tropical 
Variation,” page 91). “A global vil- 
lage of California client, New York 
architect and Hawaii house is fea- 
sible because of the technology that 
exists for transmitting construction 
documents,” notes writer Therese 
Bissell. “The selection process has 
been liberated so that you’re no longer restricted to hiring locally— 
now it’s design in one time zone, build in any other. As John Ike, a prin- 
cipal of Ike Kligerman Barkley Architects, recently said to me, “We're 
at the most a plane trip away from each project site, where our latest 
work for it will have electronically preceded us.’” 


TIM BEDDOW (“Hotels: Kenya’ Ele- 
phant Watch Camp,” page 150; “Travels: 
Portuguese Port of Call,” page 30). Head- 
ing to Lisbon to shoot Campion Platt’s 
visit, Tim Beddow endured “every photog- 
rapher’s nightmare”—some of his equip- 
ment missed his connecting flight. Once 
there, he was able to cobble together what 
he needed, and the shoot was a success. 
Beddow wore two hats for another article 
this month, writing about and photograph- 
ing Kenya’ Elephant Watch Camp. 
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Portuguese Port of Call 


Architect and Interior Designer Campion Platt Discovers a Rich Heritage in Lisbon 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Tim Beddow 


AMPION PLATT AND HIS WIFE, 
‘Tatiana, bring new meaning to 
the phrase “travel by design.” As 

a gifted architect and creator of urbane 

interiors that often reinterpret old forms, 

Platt naturally focuses his savvy, sleuthing 

eye on the visual culture of whatever city 

he visits, but well before he starts traveling, 
he and his wife start planning—in essence, 
designing—the trip. 

Most travelers prepare; there is nothing 
so unusual in that. But Campion and Tati- 
ana Platt approach the dreaming-up phase 
of travel with particular, you might almost 
say professional, gusto. They read, they 
research, they interview and ask around. - 
Then they set up a pre-travel blog with all * 
the information they have gathered, and Ft 
they use it to entice their friends to join \ 

continued on page 32 . 


Lert: Lisbon, Portugal, 
has seen an avant-garde 
sensibility emerge, 
notes architect and de- 
signer Campion Platt. 








DE DIVINA 

PROPORTIONE 

Axnove: “You could put together a 
very successful interior using pieces 
from this shop,” Platt says of the 
contemporary furnishings. RiGut: 
The designer with owners Nadir 
Cassamo, center, and Nanita Jamal. 
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continued from page 30 

them. “It’s a kind of open invitation to our 
closest people,” Campion Platt explains. 
“We love to travel, and we love to learn, 
and we love to share.” 

The couple brought an extra dose of en- 
thusiasm to a recent visit to Lisbon, where 
‘Tatiana Platt, the daughter of a diplomat, 
had lived with her family as a teenager and 
again as an independent young woman. 
“She wanted to show me her Lisbon,” says 
Platt, “and together we wanted to discover 
our own.” 

The Lisbon the couple anticipated see- 
ing on their blog differed, perhaps inevita- 
bly, from the actual city. “I found Lisbon to 
be very much a place in transition,” Platt 
explains. “On the one hand there is all this 
renewed energy in the arts and in design, 
yet on the other there is still a sense of time 
having passed the place by. Our cabdriver, 
bringing us in from the airport, referred 
to the earthquake and great fire of 1755 as 
a way to explain why Lisbon was no lon- 
ger a leading world power. He was talking 
about a 250-year-old disaster as though it 
had happened in living memory! And he 
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LEITAO &IRMAO 


Established in the late 18th century, 
the jewelers and silversmiths re- 
ceived the title of crown jewelers in 
1875. Anove: A silver-and-por- 
celain wine coaster. RiGuT: Table- 
ware and vases line the shelves. 


wasn’t the only person to speak about it 
in this way either.” 

This tension between the forward- 
looking and the backward-glancing cap- 
tivated Platt. He found the city to be full 
of similarly interesting pairings and jux- 
tapositions. He liked the fact that from 
the center of town, he could easily go up 
into the hills to visit Sintra, where the fas- 





VISTA ALEGRE 


Lert: At the shop’s Chiado location, 
Platt examines a glass bow] as a man- 
ager looks on. He likes the hand- 
blown glassware, “work by local 
artisans that has a more contempo- 
rary line and look.” Asove: Porcelain 
vases and bowls by Mikaela Dorfel. 


cinating Palacio Nacional de Sintra and 
the equally intriguing Palacio da Pena are 
set in breezy pine forests that feel “almost 
Bavarian in their lushness.” In virtually the 
same amount of time, he could slip over 
to the sunny, sandy beaches of Guincho or 
the former fishing village Cascais, which 
is rapidly turning into a Portuguese Saint- 

continued on page 34 
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SANT’ANNA 


Anove: Tourists study ceramics in 
the window of one of Lisbon’s oldest 
shops, which opened in 1741. Ricur: 
The designer with owner Carlos 
Amaro. “People come here from all 
over Europe to have china and su- 
perb tiles made,” remarks Platt. 
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“Lisbon has a new, funky materiality. 
They’re using their own culture as 

a point of departure,” Platt says of the 
city’s designers. LEFT: A café in the com- 
mercial district of Baixa. 


continued from page 32 
Tropez (“The change has both its good and 
less good aspects, obviously,” Platt says). 
He found that his personal aesthetic was 
very much in tune with what he saw in 
Lisbon, too. He responded to Manueline 
architecture, whose exuberant late-Gothic 
flourishes are inspired by both maritime 
imagery and the voyages of discovery of 
Portuguese navigators in Africa, Brazil and 
the Far East. He particularly liked that this 
complex work is often coupled with plain 
facades and a style of craftsmanship “that 


is much humbler than the equivalent in 
Italy—it feels more modern as a result.” 
He was attracted, as well, to the widely 
used Portuguese limestone, whose mel- 
low cream color struck him as pleasingly 
contemporary. And he liked the fact that, 
within the frame of a couple of days, the 
designer traveling by design was able to 
look at furniture and crafts that reflected 
the essential paradox of the place as he 
experienced it. 
So what did Platt the designer find? 
In many ways his base at the Bairro 
Alto Hotel set the tone for his visit. The 
boutique hotel, centrally located and with 
spectacular water views, embodied Lisbon’s 
old-new paradigm: “It was of the place, 
clearly, but more modern than the place,” 
continued on page 36 
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BAIRRO ALTO HOTEL 


BELow: Located in a converted 18th- 
century building, the 55-room ho- 
tel straddles its namesake district 
and the Chiado. BELow Ricut: The 
contemporary furnishings and cool 
palette give the rooms a sleek look. 





continued from page 34 

the architect says. “There were touches of 
carved Manueline paneling mixed in with 
elliptical modern hardware, rattan and dark 
wood combined with steel—it was the kind 
of pairing I might have done myself. And 
the rooftop terrace, with its view over the 
whole city, was an ideal place for lunch.” 





PRINCIPE REAL 


Lert: Staff member Mara Cruz 
shows Platt a bedcovering. The 
quality of workmanship, which in- 
cludes embroidery (below), makes 
the shop a “historic Lisbon treasure,” 
he says. “It has real atmosphere.” 





At the very nexus of the city’s avant- 
garde artisanal-crafts scene was Ambi- 
entArte, where José Bahia commissions 
young artists who work in a number of 
media to create mural wallpapers. “Some 
examples have a classical theme running 
through them, but I was most drawn to 
Bahia’s own work,” says Platt. “He takes 
thick parchment paper with a waxy fin- 
ish and applies a bumpy, ridgy texture; 
it feels more like art to me than paper— 
I'd frame it and use it behind a sofa. It’s 
strong enough.” 

Sant’Anna, Lisbon’s cherished pottery 
maker, in business since 1741 and among 
the oldest shops in the city, is one of those 

continued on page 38 
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LOJA DA ATALAIA 


AsBoveE: Manuel Reis’s shop has 
modern pieces that are “fresh, im- 
pressive and interesting.” A chair 
and table by Danish architect Finn 
Juhl sit next to a 1960s Italian obe- 
lisk. ABOVE RIGHT: Platt and his 
wife, Tatiana, enjoy breakfast on the 
terrace of the Bairro Alto Hotel. 


Lisbon Finds 


1 Sant’Anna, Rua do Alecrim 95; 351-21-342-25-37, 
Handmade ceramic tiles, tableware and pottery 


2 Vista Alegre, Largo do Chiado 20-23; 351-21-346-14-01. 


Fine crystal, tile and porcelain 


3 De Divina Proportione, Rua da Misericordia 79; 351-21-324-60-70. 


Contemporary, eclectic furnishings 


4 Leitao & Irmao, Largo do Chiado 16 & 17; 351-21-325-78-70. 


Fine ceramics and silver 


5 AmbientArte, Rua de 0 Século 128; 351-707-282-707, 


Avant-garde wall hangings 


6 Principe Real, Rua da Escola Politécnica 12-14; 351-21-346-59-45. 


Traditional embroidered and lace linens 


7 Pedro Beira Alta, Rua Nova da Piedade 29; 351-969-909-558. 
Twentieth-century furniture and decorative objects 


8 Loja da Atalaia, Rua da Atalaia 71; 351-21-346-20-93, 


Modern European furniture 


9 Bairro Alto Hotel, Praca Luis de Camées 2; 351-21-340-82-88. 


Contemporary boutique hotel 
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continued from page 36 
places “so steeped in itself it can’t see be- 
yond its past—and I liked that,” Platt says. 
Potters and painters have worked in the 
Sant’Anna factory for generations; shapes 
and patterns were set hundreds of years 
ago and continue to be decorated by hand 
with minuscule brushes, as they always 
have been. “Some of the stuff appeals to 
tourists, yes, but that doesn’t take away 
from its outstanding quality.” 

In keeping with Lisbon’s old-new dyad, 
Platt first found his way to Vista Alegre, 








purveyors of traditional and contempo- 
rary crystal and porcelain, which he calls 
the Tiffany’s of Portugal (it even has a 
signature wrapping, yellow with purple 
trim). He bought himself a sextant there 
that seemed to evoke Portugal’s old sea- 
faring triumphs. 

De Divina Proportione, by contrast, 
was the best example Platt found of how 
“someone who wanted to furnish a house 
in the modern style would go about doing 
that in Lisbon.” Little of the stock was lo- 

continued on page 40 
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continued from page 38 

cal, but it was all well edited, and there was 

a nice counterpoint of African tribal masks 

and objects that connected the look to} 

Portugal’s wide history of global trade. 
Continuing the yin-yang rhythm of 

Platt’s discoveries, the 69-year-old Prin- 










al embroidery and linen. “This was really 
my kind of ideal place,” says the designer. 


tremely luxe, and have been produced by 
the same families for generations. They 
don’t advertise. They barely have a sign 
outside. But their stuff is utterly magical.” 

He calls Loja da Atalaia’s Manuel Reis 
the Axel Vervoordt of Lisbon. Reis is “an 
original and an eccentric” who has trolled 





Sant’Anna is “one of those 
places so steeped in itself 
it can’t see beyond its past.” 





around the old Eastern Bloc countries to 
find little-known Modernist furniture, 
much of it surprisingly overscale. These 
pieces, together with better-known Scan- 
dinavian, French and Italian designs, 
moved Platt to say, “Basically, I could have 
bought everything in the store.” 

The shop is not far from Platt’s favor- 
ite Lisbon restaurant, Bica do Sapato, 
which is co-owned by John Malkovich. 
The restaurant, in a former warehouse 
by the harbor, marries Knoll and Saarinen 
furniture with a brightly painted rustic set- 
ting; the cuisine is a mixture of modern 
Portuguese and sushi. 

Platt found a final Old World/New 
World paradox at the last two places he 
visited. Leitao & Irmao, the long-stand- 
ing silversmiths, combines traditional sil- 
ver tableware with more forward-looking 
local crafts, while Pedro Beira Alta has 
an array of “nonprecious midcentury fur- 
niture that a young artist or new family 
might use to set up a stylish home.” 

“In all,” says the designer, “I'd go back 
to Lisbon in a heartbeat. This rich cul- 
ture, full of secrets and treasures, is one of 
Europe's lesser-known gems. And the fact 
that the design scene is still evolving makes 
it that much more compelling. Each ime 
you go back, you’re bound to discover 
something new.” 
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In Moscow, a 1914 Apartment Is Streamlined and Upda 


Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Andrew Twort 
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T THE END OF A CAREER 
with Citibank spanning 
25 years and 10 coun- 
tries, Stuart Lawson, a British 
banker, settled in the country 
he liked best: Russia. He is the 
executive chairman of Bank 
Soyuz and lives in Moscow, 
where he recently purchased 
an apartment 9n the fifth floor 
of a six-story apartment build- 

ing that dates back to 1914. 
“From my new place I can 
see the Ministry of Foreign Af- 





fairs. It’s one of seven skyscrap- 
ers in Moscow often described 
as Stalinist Gothic,” Lawson 
says. “When my son, Alex, was 
small, I told him that the tops 
of these buildings were rockets 
that took off after he went to 
sleep and returned before he 
woke up. Now that he’s eight, 
he no longer believes me.” 

in the fash- 
ionable Kropotkinskaya section 
of central Moscow. At the time 
he bought his apar'nent, it was 


Lawson resides 
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“an empty shell,” so he engaged 


Jaime Hunt, an American-born 


builder who has designed more 
than 400 apartments in Rus- 
sia over the past dozen years, 
as his contractor. “The wood 
infrastructure in these prerevo- 
lutionary buildings is useless,” 
Hunt says. “I have architects 
and engineers working for me. 
We bring in steel beams, pour 
concrete slabs and put in new 
walls, ceilings and floors.” 
continued on page 44 


ted for a Whole New Era 





Asove Lert: Stuart Lawson's 
apartment, located in a 1914 build- 
ing in the Kropotkinskaya section 
of Moscow, overlooks the gold 
domes of the rebuilt Cathedral of 
Christ the Savior. Asove: Antiques 
from Lawson’s parents’ house 
decorate a corner of the living area. 
A piano Lawson played as a boy 

is next to a brass-trimmed chest 
from Zanzibar. 
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continued from page 42 
Lawson asked Hunt for a 
spacious living/dining room, 
a library, a high-tech kitchen, 
two bedrooms and two baths. 
The men collaborated on the 
layout. “I had previously lived 
in two apartments in Moscow,” 
Lawson says. “One was as dark 
as a museum. One was in a new 
building with low ceilings. This 
time I wanted height and light.” 
He now has 12-foot-high ceil- 
ings and 16 windows. The walls 
in most of the rooms have been 
painted cream; the floors are 
wide-plank Ukrainian white 
oak. Generous heat is also a vir- 
tue in winter, Moscow’s longest 
season, so after converting the 
cold-storage room into a mas- 
ter bath, Hunt heated the trav- 

ertine shower floor. 
continued on page 46 
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Top: A seating area offers views of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The portrait, a cirea 1955 oil, is Rus- 
sian. Azove: In the dining area, the walls were painted cream and windows were installed to brighten 
the space. An English sideboard is at rear. Umbrellas and early-20th-century English and French cere- 
monial swords fill an earthenware floor vase from Sorrento. 
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continued from page 44 

Lawson had shopped on 
his Citibank tours of duty and 
had many of his acquisitions 
shipped to a storage unit in 
New Jersey. Furniture from his 
parents’ house in London was 
also languishing in storage. “I 
realized that life was going by 
and I might as well enjoy the 
pieces from my boyhood home 
on Sloane Street and the ob- 
jects I'd accumulated, so I sent 
a good many things to Moscow 
and sold or gave away the rest,” 
he says. 

‘The Lawson mix is evident 
in the entrance hall: The own- 


er’s childhood rocking chair 
shares a wall with a mid-19th- 
century painted chest he found 
in Copenhagen. Displayed on 
the wall above are four Indo- 
nesian prints, while on another 
entrance wall are two draw- 
ings by Lawson’s friend Katya 
Rushkova, a young Moscow 
artist. There is a painting by 
Rushkova over his bed. 

In the dining area, a 19th- 
century English sideboard 
from the house of his youth 
faces a contemporary Italian 
table and six chairs; an earthen- 
ware floor vase from Sorrento 
is used as a stand for umbrel- 
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“T have always wanted a city apart- 
ment with a view that tells you 
where you are,” says Lawson (above). 
Top: Books and photographs line 
the shelves in the library, whose 
walls Lawson had painted a dark 
green. A 19th-century architect's 
desk, a swivel chair and an Art Deco 
marble-topped low table are 
grouped near the sofa. 





las and early-20th-century 
French and English ceremoni- 
al swords. Above the sideboard 
is a painting of three nudes 
by Inge Clayton, an Austrian- 
born painter. French doors 
open from the dining area onto 
a balcony. The banker can walk 
out and see the gold domes of 
the Cathedral of Christ the 
Savior, completed in 1999 and 
built on the site of the first, 
which was demolished in 1931 
on Stalin’ orders. 

The adjacent living area con- 
tains a brass-trimmed Zanzibar 
chest Lawson bought while 
based in Nairobi, an Egyptian 
dowry box he purchased while 
stationed in Cairo (it serves as 
an end table) and a 1912 Broad- 
wood piano he played as a boy. 
‘Two Soviet-era paintings are 


: 
continued on page 48 
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“It’s important, when going after a goal, 
to never lose sight of the integrity of the journey.” 
—Andy Garcia, Actor/Director eel vou eee 
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continued from page 46 
on a wall above the piano. “The 
Tar Worker and The Red Lady 
accompanied me on assign- 
ment to Puerto Rico and then 
spent time in storage,” he says. 
“T’ve repatriated them.” 

Lawson’s library provides 
additional evidence of his 
eclectic taste and well-traveled 
eye. A 19th-century architect’s 
desk is paired with a mod- 
ern swivel chair; an Art Déco 
green-marble-topped low ta- 
ble sits close to a sofa covered 
in bright red cotton. The ar- 
ray of mementos lining the 
wall above the sofa includes a 
photograph of Lawson rowing 
stroke for Pembroke, his col- 
lege at Oxford. 

“I wanted the library to be 
a dark British-club green, and 
we kept repainting it until we 
got it dark enough,” he says. 


Ricut: A painting by Lawson’s 
friend Katya Rushkova hangs above 
the bed in the master bedroom. 
The floor is Ukrainian white oak. 
Anove: A storage room was con- 
verted into the bath. Lawson found 
the shells on the island of Vieques, 
where he has a house. 
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enjoy the pieces from 
bjyects Pd accumulated.” 




























Lert: Works by Rushkova hang 
above a painted Danish chest and 
an English rocking horse in a 
hallway. “I am very fond of owning 
art by artists I know,” Lawson says. 


“The library is the spot in the 
apartment where I most enjoy 
sitting down and quietly smok- 
ing a cigar.” 

A limited-edition wall cal 
endar with prints of Putin 
—a different rendition of the 
Russian president each month 
—has been placed on one o 
the custom-made bookshelves 
Lawson and Hunt designed. 

“Everyone who enters 
Stuart’s apartment will spot 
something recognizable,” Jai- 
me Hunt says. “Except in the 
library, the colors are neutral, 
so his fine collection of global 
memorabilia defines the spaces 
in an elegant way.” 0) 
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NEW KREISS GALLERIES OPENING IN MEXICO: MEXICO CITY + CABO SAN LUCAS 


CANCUN + TORREON += GALLERIES NOW OPEN IN: SALT LAKE CITY » VANCOUVER 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 1.800.KREISS.1, LOG ON TO KREISS.COM OR VISIT ONE OF OUR 20 
SHOWROOMS NATIONWIDE. ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CORAL GABLES * DALLAS - DENVER > HOUSTON 
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‘ 
Gone 
Fishing 
At Wilson Antiques in West Palm 
Beach, Florida (561- 802-3881; 
www.wilsonantiques.stdibs.com), 
nine sheet-metal fish school to form 
a wall sculpture, $500-$550 each, 


while a Belgian clockface, $11,000, 
strikes a dramatic silhouette. 
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The Hot Seat 
A closer look at this colorful chair 
reveals thousands of tiny beads cov- 
ering nearly every surface. The Af- 
rican jewel, $1,600, is at Mary Ann 
Jones (310-391-0072; www.maryann 
jonesantiques.Istdibs.com). 


a” 





; 
Sea Light 

In New York at Antiques 202 ( 
752-1520; www.antiques202.com), 
one might find a pair of gleaming 
gold-glass sconces, $3,200, from 
Murano. The 1950s signed shell- 
shaped fixtures are from the famed 
Seguso family workshop. 


?12- 
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Architectural Digest’s Editors Present Designers’ Sources 


Osborne 
& Little 


Howletts, in the Osborne 
& Little (212-751-3333) 
Vintage II wallpaper 
collection, depicts exotic 
butterflies and tropical 
birds from a house and 
zoo of the same name in 
- Kent, England. 
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Garden Delights 


Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas, Palm 
Beach, New York and the Hamp- 
tons are now all home to Mecox 
Gardens (631-287-5015; www.me 
coxgardens.com). Colorful ceramic 
garden stools, $395 each, would be 
at home indoors or out. 








Bar None 


The owners of Primavera Gallery 
(212-924-6600; www.primaveragal 
lery.com) spent 15 years accumulat- 
ing the hard-to-find pieces in a 
complete circa 1929 Maison Desny 
silver-plated and mirrored-glass 
cocktail set, $150,000. 
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THE ALL-NEW VOLVO S80. | 


If you consider life the greatest luxury, you'll want a luxury car that makes protecting life its first priority. The all-new Volvo S80 
does exactly that with new Pre-Emptive Technologies that can actually detect dangerous situations before they happen. These 
world-firsts ensure that for people both inside and outside the car, the luxury of life calmly goes on. And with the power of an 
available 311-hp V8 and elegant Scandinavian design, the driver experiences a perfectly struck balance of performance and luxury. 
WHO WOULD YOU GIVE A VOLVO TO? The all-new Volvo S80, starting at $38,705.° 


visit us at volvocars.us 


*MSRP does not include destination charge. Taxes, title and registration fees extra, Car shown with optional equipment at additional cost: See your authoneed Volvo retailer for complete Getarts 
©2007 Volvo Cars of North America, LLC. The Iron Mark and “Volvo, for lite” are registered trademarks ot Volvo. Always remember to wear your seat belt 





THE LUXURY CAR THAT 


TREATS LIFE LIKE THE 
GREATEST LUXURY OF ALL. 





Volvo. for life 


| 
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he fall 2007 Modern 

Chairman collection 

from Ralph Lauren 
Home has a number of hand- 
some Art Déco-themed accent 





New York’s Retro-Modern 





(212-674-0530; www.retromod 
ernlighting.com), known for its 
modern lighting, has a vibrant 
1950s Italian articulated ceiling 
fixture by Arredoluce, $10,500, 


pieces that might be discovered in its collection. 
in a gentleman’s pied-a-terre. 
The series features crystal dice 
paperweights, a barbell-shaped 
martini shaker and a Walker top 
hat nut bowl, $150, of hand- 
crafted silver-plated brass. The 
RL Motorcycle, $895, has Ralph 
Lauren’s signature on both sides 
of the gas tank and movable 
parts, including a kickstand. 


















Ralph Lauren Home 
888-475-7674 
www.ralphlaurenhome.com 









Chella Textiles 


Aretha, a tapestry pattern with 
chenille flowers, comes in seven 
colors, among them caribe/kiwi 
(shown), from Chella Textiles 
(805-560-8400). 









A pair of circa 1910 Jugendstil arm- 
chairs, $18,000, with ebonized- 
wood frames and brass feet on 
the front legs, are to the trade at 
Robert Aleman (212-832-3490; 
www.robert altmanllce.com). 





continued on page 6U 
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Read and finish Moby-Dick 

Experience Mongolia’s Naadam Festival 
Visit the Taj Mahal , 

Celebrate Mardi Gras in New Orleans 
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Ski first tracks at Deer Valley 


Play Pinehurst No. 2 
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Go to the Super Bowl 


VISA /IGNATURE 


Whatever's on your list of things to do in life, do it better with Visa Signature. ougizss cum eer 
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Benefits like early access to artists such as Elvis Costello at the House of Blues 
can take you places regular rewards cards can't: the front row. 





Presenting Visa's line of luxury rewards 
cards. Benefits beyond rewards. Dozens 
of card choices. Visa.com/signature. 

















Deer Ones 


Noted American Indian artifact 
collector Ned Jalbert (508-836- 
9999; ned@njinteriors.com) offers a 
pair of circa 1845 deer-hide mocca- 
sins with silk ribbon and glass beads, 
from Delaware, $55,000. 
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Based on a 19th-cen- 
tury English fabric, 

Maya Flower, at Jasper, 
is hand-screened ona 
hemp ground. 





Coach Glass 


San Francisco's Southall Antiques 
& Decorations (415-551-1516; 
www.southallantiques.com) has a 
pair of Irish brass-and-silvered- 
metal coach lanterns, $3,200, 
stamped “J. Hutton & Sons, Dub- 
lin,” that have been electrified. 





‘Top Drawer 

An extraordinary circa 1820 Regency penwork cabi- 
net, $475,000, is enveloped in chinoiserie designs of 
figures and pagodas in blooming gardens. Inside, an 
assortment of drawers and compartments prolifer- 
ates. Since 1940 Kentshire Galleries has been a lead- 
ing source for fine English antiques and furnishings. 
Kentshire Galleries, 37 E. 12th St 

New York, NY 10003; 212-673-6644 

www.kentshire.com 


, . 5 
continued on page Oz 
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| Pleasing People...Since 1936 


shop online, by phone or in-store 
Abt has one of the largest selections of electronics 
and appliances. Since 1936, Abt has featured award www.AbtElectronics.com/ad 


winning service, competitive prices and free shipping 800.758.6839 
1200 N. Milwaukee Ave, Glenview, IL 


on most products”. 
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Bizarre, at Scalaman- 
dré (800-932-4361), 
was inspired by an 
18th-century archival 
fabric. It comes in 
turquoise (shown), 
lavender, cream and 
Ming yellow. 










Mercury Rising , 
CL Sterling & Son (860-434-3744; 
www.clsterling.com) presents the 
limited-edition, signed and num- 
bered Braga table lamp, $13,800 

per pair. The lamp has 24 sculpted 
glass leaves that surround a central 
element of antiqued mercury glass. 















Early Bird 


O'Sullivan Antiques (212-260- 
8985; www.osullivanantiques.com), 
established in Ireland in 1992 and 
now also in New York, shows a 
19th-century English octagonal 
center table with a colorful pietra 
dura top depicting a parrot, $30,000. 


Pair of Clubs 


Furniture, lighting, textiles and 
| carpets from the 1940s to the 1970s 
| make up the Fifth Avenue gallery of 
Liz O'Brien (212-755-3800; www 
lizobrien.com). Pink Ultrasuede 
covers a pair of 1950s club chairs by 
Vladimir Kagan, $8,500, 





continued on page 108 
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Derry Moore 


The Storied Photographer Traces His Surprising Journey 





By Nicholas von Hoffman 


N THE ARTS, AT LEAST, FAM- 
ily connections and an el- 
evated position in society 

will open doors, but eventually 
you have to make it on your 
own. So there was nothing au- 
tomatic about Derry Moore’s 
becoming one of the premier 
photographers of our time. 

In 1940, when he was three 
years old, Moore found himself 
in America. The Germans had 
begun massive air raids, and as 
many English children as pos- 
sible were taken to places of 
safety. “We went, I think, at the 
invitation of Barbara Hutton, 
who was a great friend of my 
mother’s,” he recalls. 

Moore returned to England 
in 1943, only to be placed in “a 
ghastly prep school.” He re- 
members the experience as “a 
lot of bullying. Only interested 
in games. And an enormous 
number of children there just 
hated it too.” 
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His memories of Eton and 
Cambridge, where he read 
English literature, French and 
German for his degree, are 
happier ones. But he says that 
in his 20s, “I didn’t know what 
I was going to do. I had this 
idea that I should become a 
painter, which was a great mis- 
take because I was completely 
unsuited to it.” 

Even so, on a trip to Salz- 
burg he met artist Oskar Ko- 
koschka, who knew his grand- 


mother Kathleen, Countess of 


Drogheda, and her Albanian 
lover. (Eventually, Moore suc- 
ceeded to the title, becom- 
ing the 12th earl.) Kokoschka’s 
painting of the countess, in 


_ 
- 


fact, has been described as “one 
of the great bravura portraits 
of the 20th century.” 

Moore enrolled in the art- 
ist’s summer school, where, he 
says, “the idea was not to do 
good pictures but to discover 
space and light and movement 
in space. You did watercolors 
from live models. Kokoschka 
went round to two of the four 
classes every morning looking 
at what everyone had done.” 

Still in a quandary about 
what to do with his life, Moore 
spent time in New York betore 
heading to Los Angeles, where 
he was nipped by the movie 
bug. “I'd always liked the the- 

continued on page 66 





“It’s a performance, 
really,” Derry Moore, 
the 12th Earl of Dro- 
gheda (left), says of his 
work photographing 
residences and people 
around the globe. 


Asove: The north hall 
at Badminton in Avon, 
where the game got 

its name (see Architec- 
tural Digest, July 1987). 
“It’s one of the grand- 
est houses in England.” 
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continued from page 64 

ater very much. When I was at 
school, the only thing I was any 
good at was acting. I thought 
maybe documentary films 
might be something I could 
do.” But, he adds, “I quickly 
realized that I couldn’t tell a 
story. However, I got a camera 
because I thought I must learn 
how film works, and, basically, 
that’s how and when I became 
a photographer.” 

But it was not how and when 
he learned his craft. In New York 
he’d come across two books 
of photography, one by Eugene 
Atget and the other by Bill 
Brandt. “I absolutely adored 
these books,” says Moore. “In 
1970 Bill Brandt had an exhi- 
bition at the Hayward Gallery 
in London.” Moore bought a 
print and met Brandt when he 
went to pick it up. “I'd have 
liked to have been his assis- 
tant, but he didn’t work with 
one. He said he’d give me some 
lessons. So I used to have les- 
sons with him, one every two 
or three months. ‘That was 
wonderful. He wasn’t a natu- 
ral teacher: You had to be very, 


DERRY MOORE 





very much on the alert for what 
he was going to say. I learned 
enormously from him.” 
Moore’s breakthrough mo- 
ment occurred in 1970 in Paris. 
He’d gotten a position as an as- 
sistant to French photographer 
Pascal Hinous, who was in- 
volved in a project for Connais- 
sance des Arts on the remodeling 
of the Petit Trianon. After Hi- 
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nous had gone on holiday, the 
magazine decided the pictures 
had to be reshot. They asked 
Derry Moore to do it. “What 
is very hard for photographers 
when they start is to get any- 
thing published,” he explains. 
“It’s only then that people start 
taking you seriously.” 

More than that, he says, “the 
thing about being a photogra- 


Lert: “He’s an exceptionally charming man,” Moore 
says of David Bowie, whom he photographed at home on 
Mustique (AD, September 1992). BELow: Moore found 
India’s Faluknuma Palace “the most romantic place I 
ever saw.” Bottom: His photograph of London’s House 
of Lords “has the feel of a Victorian illustration.” 





pher is it’s not like being a paint- 
er, where you can paint whatev- 
er. Youneed someone to ask you 
to take photographs. You only 
improve by getting work.” 

And work he got, including 
an assignment to photograph 
the White House. “I spent 
about five days there,” Moore 
recalls. “Every day a limousine 
would come and collect me 
from the hotel. On about the 
fourth day, the driver turned 
around and said, ‘Pardon me, 
sir. Are you doing Mrs. Rea- 
gan’s hair?’” 

For the most part, however, 
even photographers of Moore’ 
distinction do not ride to the 
job in the back of a limousine. 
It’s hard work. “I think the worst 
aspect of a photographer’ life 
is lugging all the equipment. I 
try to rent stuff because travel- 
ing with it is such hell.” 

He is able to surmount the 
logistical difficulties, but there 
are other problems for photog- 
raphers such as Moore, whose 
work hangs in London’s Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. One of 
the most “dispiriting” for him 


continued on page 68 
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| continued from page 66 . 
| is that “the demand for high quality in the’ 
| actual photograph is much lower,” he says.” 
“What people seem to want is the subject” 
matter—above all, celebrities. People don’t |. 


care about the quality of the photograph.” 

Nonetheless, Derry Moore is undaunt- 
ed and glad to talk about his art: “Photog- 
raphy is really 99 percent the eye. I always 
try to dissuade anyone who is planning to 
take it up from going to a photographie 
school. I think they’re a complete waste 
of time. There are two things they should 


do: More than anything, they should study” 


painting. And if they really want to study 
something, they should study shop win- 
dows to learn about composing things.” 
Though a member of the hereditary 
aristocracy himself, Moore says that as a 


working photographer, “you're slightly }- 


‘between floors’ in position. You’re rather 
like a sort of governess.” He recounts an 
incident when Anthony Armstrong-Jones 
was photographing a villa. “He was told to 
go to the kitchen and have his lunch there. 





Asa photographer, “youre 
slightly ‘between floors’ in 
position, like a governess.” 





| A few years later, when he was married to 
Princess Margaret, he went back. And they 


said, ‘Are you going to have lunch with us?” 
And he said, ‘No, I always have lunch in 


| the kitchen.’” 


Moore observes that, young or old, 
one’s position as a photographer is some- 
what tenuous. “Although it sounds so 
glamorous and amusing—you travel and 
go to these marvelous places—there’ al- 
ways this slight anxiety if it is going to 
turn out all right. Early on, when you start 
off, you take a photograph and you take 
it to a magazine, and if they like it, you 


get another job. Once you're established, | 


you've generally got several jobs in hand 
so that you can redeem yourself if they 


don’t like it.” But, he explains, “a couple of 


bad shoots and you're out. You can’t relax.” 
There is the persistent fear that others will 
say, “‘He’s absolutely gone off, old-fash- 
ioned and out-of-date,’ and all that.” 

The good stuff is never out of date, but, 
like many another artist, a photographer 
needs his uncertainties. CJ 
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The stylish answer to freshness: inte- 
grated and out of sight. In high-end 
kitchens, integrated appliances are the 
most stylish option available — they’re 
totally out of sight. 

Enjoy new-found liberty in your kitchen 
design and maximize your very own 
personalized look. The HC 1050 inte- 
grated Refrigerator-Freezer Combina- 
tion from Liebherr allows you to show 
off the materials, colors and design of ; 
your custom kitchen to full advantage. [27 
All that is exposed to view is your style- 7 ie 
while behind the scenes, cutting edge re- 7 
frigeration technology ensures your food eh ht 
is kept fresh and vitamin rich. _ 
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A Delight in Freshness 








Equals Top Quality 


The name Liebherr symbolizes innovation, skill and drive. Recognized as a 
specialist in refrigeration and freezer technology worldwide, Liebherr consistent- 
ly introduces new solutions for freshness. The combination of trendsetting mate- 
rials and classic lines offer a distinct design that gives the products their unique 
identity. It becomes a tangible expression of the superior quality expected in a 
Liebherr appliance. Consider the following well-designed features in Liebherr’s 
new fully integrated combination. 


Dual Refrigeration System 

The Dual Refrigeration System facilitates optimal conditions in both the Refrigerator and 
Freezer whereby separate silent compressors ensure accurate temperature and humidity control. 
Ice cold dry air circulates in the Freezer section, while the Refrigerator maintains cool moist air, 
thus sealing in vitamins and safeguarding food. This technology also preserves the flavor and 
texture of foods since there is no transfer of unwanted air, moisture or food aroma between the 
two compartments, giving advanced food protection. With Liebherr you can avoid wear and tear 
by utilizing the efficiency of a dedicated compressor that only runs when needed. Advantage- 
ously, with NoFrost combinations, ice does not form in the appliance and therefore defrosting 
is no longer necessary. 





Precise electronic controls 

The units are simple and easy to operate with 
precise electronics. The SuperCool function 
reduces the temperature of the refrigerator to 
+36 °F (+2 °C) for 6 hours. This is ideal if you 
want to chill fresh food quickly. The automatic 
Superfrost function quickly reduces the 
temperature in your freezer to as low as -25 °F 
(-32 °C) so you can freeze fresh food quickly 
and carefully. Vitamins, flavor and appearance 
are optimally preserved. The SuperFrost 
function automatically switches back to normal 
operation when the food is completely frozen. 


www.liebherr-appliances.com a ° o. “Ee 


A Delight in Freshness 


Design Flexibility 

Liebherr’s integrated appliance is the stylish 
answer to freshness because it fits harmo- 
niously into any kitchen design. Larger units 
are created by combining two individual units 
concealed behind a cabinet. The appliance 
door attaches to the cupboard door on a slid- 
ing rail system and opens seamlessly with the 
cabinet. The option of installing the units in 
different parts of the kitchen is another bene- 
fit, as well as the opportunity to order just one 
of the units. 


















Maker 
IceMaker 
Liebherr’s IceMaker provides you with the 
right supply of perfect ice cubes by automat- 
ically keeping you topped-up. Thanks to 
Liebherr’s Dual Refrigeration System there is 
no transfer of unwanted aroma between the 
two compartments, thus preserving the flavor 
of the ice cubes. Ice cubes are dispensed 
according to the Twist Tray principle mean- 
ing ice cubes will not clump or stick together, 
Two drawers are available for producing and 
storing all the ice cubes you will need. 
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ANCIENT OLIVE TREES 


The Intelligent Landscape Investment™ 
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GIVE YOUR ESTATE THE LOOK AND FEEL OF TUSCANY. 
CHOOSE FROM AN EXTENSIVE LINE OF QUALITY 
OLD GROWTH OLIVE TREES. 


www.ancientolivetrees.com Phone: 707.953.8562 Fax: 800.819.7995 
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The Architectural Digest Greenroom returns for 
its sixth year backstage at the Primetime Emmy 
Awards. Television’s A-list comes together for 
one glamorous night, and AD 100 designer 
Timothy Corrigan has designed the ultimate 
“green” space for the stars to relax and mingle 
in before they step onstage. 


Stay tuned... 


The 59th Primetime Emmy Awards 
Sunday, September 16, 2007 
LIVE on FOX 8pm ET/PT 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
GREENROOM_ AT THE PRIMETIME 


EMMY AWARDS 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


MASTERPIECE™ SERIES BUILT-IN OVENS 


Thermadar’ 4, 4nerican Icon 


BOLD DESIGN MEETS COOKING POW aims 


Thermador’s Masterpiece Series redefines classic American design. 


The demand for sophisticated design has quickly become one 
of the defining movements of early 21st-century consumer culture. 
Celebrity designers such as Frank Gehry, references to elite luxury 
brands in song lyrics, and the advertising campaigns of brands such as 
Apple have made the aesthetics of design part of the public lexicon. 
As a result, today's consumers are looking for products with a renewed 
focus on design, affecting everything from vacuum cleaners to 
automobiles. As a pioneer in creating new breakthroughs throughout 
its history, Thermador is leading the way in this movement, as well as 
redefining classic American design with the introduction of their 
Masterpiece Series ovens. 

The Masterpiece Series features a chiseled facade with sharp 
angles, bringing a bold, dimensional aspect to oven design that makes 
a statement of sophistication in today’s contemporary kitchen. This 
design elevates the oven from mere appliance to coveted 
centerpiece, making it the focal point of any culinary space. And like 
every Thermador before it, this oven boasts an array of advanced 
features that make its performance as impressive as its design. 

The oven’s roster of features is designed to empower busy 
individuals wishing to create high-quality meals by making every aspect 
of oven use easier, faster and more efficient. Take the CookSmart® 
function, for example. In the DM-Series, this program automatically 
calculates and converts traditional recipe cooking temperatures and 
times for use with the fast convection mode, so users can easily 
prepare their favorite recipes in a fraction of the time. 

Another advanced feature designed to improve cooking efficiency 
is True Convection, which employs six vents in conjunction with a third 
heating element to deliver superior hot air circulation in convection 
mode. The result—dishes cooked far more evenly than those prepared 
in traditional convection systems. 

The Masterpiece Series pays tribute to excellence in American design 
with numerous convenience features that make life easier for busy home 


chefs. The massive oven cavity will accommodate even the largest 





Massive Capacity 


Distinctive Design 








dishes and is lit by a powerful 
halogen lighting system for 


unmatched illumination. Its 


unique design also enhances 
its functionality, as cooks enjoy 


excellent visibility of their 


creations through the oversized 


viewing window. The six-way 


adjustable oven racks offer 


many precise 


well as 


food positioning as 


True Convection 


the ability to heat multiple 


items at once, while advanced third-element convection virtually 
eliminates flavor transfer between foods 

For those who want to start cooking the minute they get home, the 
True Convection mode's lightning-fast preheat comes to the rescue 
heating the oven to 325°F in just seven minutes—the industry’ best 
The Masterpiece Series is available in five different configurations and 
sizes, giving homeowners the flexibility to select the exact model to 
suit their particular needs 

If you're looking for a built-in oven that delivers a cutting-eage 
design aesthetic, along with state-of-the-art features and exceptions 


} Ane a . or Ry 
cooking performance, look no further than the Thermador Masterpiece Senes 








A NEW ANGLE 


on CLASSIC 





THE MASTERPIECE™ SERIES: REDEFINING CLASSIC AMERICAN DESIGN. 


With its chiseled, angular lines, Thermador's Masterpiece Series brings a bold new aesthetic to the American kitchen. It also brings 
a new sense of power for the culinary enthusiast. With an industry-best preheat that’s under 7 minutes and the fastest self-cleaning 
cycle that cleans in just two hours — the Masterpiece Series continues Thermador’s tradition of market leadership. Choose from 
5 different configurations, including our exclusive combination oven and warming drawer model, to create your personalized culinary 


utopia. Thermador—empowering the cooking enthusiast for 75 years. 


WWW.THERMADOR.COM 1-800-735-4328 Thermadar ee eee ick Y. on” 








Estates for Sale 


Editors Select Properties Around the World 


Hawaii, Paris, Palm Springs, Turks and Caicos... 








MIAVVAI! Oahu Tranquillity 





8 


fe the quiet Portlock sec- 
tion of Hawaii Kai, on Oahu 
land developed in the 1960s by 
industrialist Henry J. Kaiser, is 
a 12,615-square-foot design by 
the late Kevin Chun. Created 


for a nearly two-acre, sloping 
oceanfront parcel, the house is a 
refined contemporary example 
of the Hawaiian plantation-style 
vernacular, a look whose telltale 
signs include a low-pitched 


pavilion roof with far-reach- 
ing eaves. The four-bedroom 
residence’s living area (above) 
has beautifully crafted wood- 
work and giant sliding doors 
that seem to make the adjacent 


patio areas and the lawn inte- 
gral parts of the primary living 
space. There is a guesthouse, 
caretaker’s quarters and an in- 
finity-edge pool. $17.9 million. 
Call 808-228-8825. 


TURKS AND 
CAICOS Star Sighting 


he 2.4-acre British West 

Indies property called 
Stargazer counts a two-story 
observatory (its retractable 
rotating dome allows for two 
high-powered telescopes) 
among its amenities. A pool, a 
tennis court and a group of fur- 
nished houses—there’s 15,000 
square feet of interior living 





space—completes the experi- 
ence. $13 million. 


Call 649-941-4105. 





continued on page 75 
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Estates for Sale 





PALM SPRINGS Compound in the Desert 


ith its butterfly-shape 

plan, the 6,000-square- 
foot, one-story Villa Santa 
Lucia makes the most of its 
enclosed, 1.2-acre suburban cor- 


. 


ner lot. Along with the Spanish 
Colonial Revival main house 
(above), the property easily ac- 
commodates a pool, a tennis 
court, a guesthouse and a three- 


— Se 
“ a — a /% 


* 


SS. 


~ b< ae i e : 


room casita with a bar, a gym, a 
sauna and a hot tub. The origi- 
nal portion of the architecture 
dates to 1934, and many of its 
historic features—beam ceilings 





in the living room and a total 
of seven fireplaces—remain. 
$5.195 million. 
Call 760-774-8587. 
continued on page 77 
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NEW YORK 
A Designer’s Own Home 


nterior designer Michael 
Schaible’s one-bedroom, 

one-bath apartment in a 1910 
loft factory building, a co-op, 
in Greenwich Village has to be 
among the most noteworthy 
properties of its kind in Man- 
hattan. Since its public debut 
(AD, August 1979) the unit, 
which is exceptionally bright, 
thanks to a wall of windows that 
span one side of the living/din- 
ing/work area (right), has been 
renovated, in 2004. Present, of 
course, are the designer's trade- 
mark strokes of Minimalism. 
The 1,100-square-foot, second- 
floor residence is offered fur- 
nished. $1.5 million. 
Call 212-965-6004. 


continued on page 79 
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he 153-acre Bellisimo 

Vineyard, situated about 
a 10-minute drive from the 
Napa Valley town of Calistoga, 
has an annual production of 
15,000 cases—cabernet, merlot 





and chardonnay. It’s the rather 
romantic setting of a cluster 
of Mediterranean-contempo- 
rary houses by architect Sandy 
Walker and interior designers 
Erin Martin and Louise Bel- 





lisimo: a 5,300-square-foot 
main house that has two master 
suites, a gourmet kitchen and a 
living/dining room (above left) 
whose French doors open to 
vineyard vistas and a 16-meter 


Wine Country Living 


infinity-edge pool (above), 
three guesthouses, a staff house 
and four small rental houses. 
$15.995 million. 
Call 415-457-8200. 

continued on page 81 
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These wall-to-wall carpets offer ten rich colorand 

texture blends, woven from 100% premium New 

Zealand wool, and featuring optional coordinating — 
borders, and custom-sized area rugs. — 
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Regency Royale-Salt Lake Citys Georgetown Carpets-Fairta 


For more information, or to locate a retailer near you 








An Enduring Icon 


hen it was finished in 

1928, Villa Stein by 
Le Corbusier was practically 
revolutionary. Gertrude Stein’s 
brother Michael, one of the 
parties who commissioned the 
two-family house, ended up 
with not only a getaway but a 
work of art. Today, despite hav- 
ing been converted into con- 
dominiums, the early-Modern 
masterwork remains more than 
just a house. On the market is 
the penthouse, which comprises 
1,130 square feet of living space 
and a 1,506-square-foot roof 
garden. $1.8 million. 
Call 33-1-39-16-10-10. 0 
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The Ultimate 
Driving Machine” 





Built from the bottom up to be an Ultimate Driving Machine: The all-new 3 Series Convertible. 
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AST. JOHN RESIDENCE FRESHENS THE BEST OF LOCAL TRADITIONS 


Architecture by Mike de Haas, AlA/Interior Design by Twila Wilson 
Landscape Architecture by Wendy Jacobs Ramos, ASLA/ Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Dan Forer 


alibrating a new 
house to an old 
place is one of the 
more interesting— 
and tricky—ways to challenge 
architects and designers alike. 
This is particular ie true when 
the old place is a Caribbean 
island, with its aura of swash- 
buckling, sun-washed freedom, 
an anything-goes mentality 
that often leads to structures 
of dubious merit and interi- 
ors dressed up in the design 
equivalent of resort wear. 
Fortunately for “Twila Wil- 
son, an interior designer, and 
Mike de Haas, an architect, 
both of whom are based in 
the Virgin Islands, their clients 
Katrin and Karl-Erivan Haub 


had a deep connection to this 
part of the world. Their affec- 
tion for the land they chose 
on St. John was such that they 
insisted on setting their house 
on a plateau below the highest 
point on their striking hillside 
parcel, which even de Haas ini- 
tially thought of as the obvious 
site. It doubtless helped, too, 
that the Haubs are European 
and that for much of the year 
they live in a medieval clock 
tower in Cologne, which over 
the years they have lovingly re- 
stored. “When we finally de- 
cided to build a house on the 
island,” says Katrin Haub, “it 
had to be timeless, classic and 
as sensitive to the remarkable 
setting as possible.” 
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The Haubs sought to build 
a house that would be rooted 
in the local architectural vo- 
cabulary without becoming a 
swollen pleasure palace. They 
wanted it to be able to withstand 
battering hurricanes while re- 
maining as open as possible to 
the light, air and water views. 
They also wanted it to have 
quite a bit of relaxed, easygo- 
ing chic. 

Early on the Haubs invited 
de Haas to visit them in their 


old clock tower, whose tim- 
bered ceiling was a feature 
Karl-Erivan Haub hoped to 
incorporate into the St. John 
house as a way of subtly link- 
ing his two separate homes 
and lives. In searching for an 
echo in St. John’s architectural 
legacy, de Haas first looked to 
the substantial precedent of a 
nearby sugar mill; when this 
struck the Haubs as too heavy, 
de Haas moved on to some of 
the region’ historic residences. 


To create their house on St. John, Karl-Erivan and Katrin Haub called on 
architect Mike de Haas and interior designer Twila Wilson. Anove: The 
entrance court, The landscape design is by Wendy Jacobs Ramos. Opro- 
ste: The gallery, which is at the heart of the floor plan. “It was always to be 
the main meeting space, The walls are 14 feet tall, and the windows were 
raised up to remain in scale,” says de Haas. 





Many of these were conceived 
around a low-ceilinged en- 
trance hall that gave way to a 
larger common room. “It was 
in this rapport between the in- 
timate and the expansive,” he 
explains, “that I found my way 
into the project.” 

De Haas’s way in, at once 
literal and figurative, ended 
up becoming a more modern 
take on an old local custom: 
He introduced the house with 
an interior courtyard, which in 
essence is the first (open) en- 
trance hall; from here a visitor 
proceeds to the front door and 
the second (enclosed) entrance 
hall before heading either 
straight to the capacious gallery, 
left to the kitchen and breakfast 
room or right to the master 
bedroom wing. 

“Arranging the house around 
a courtyard freed us to take 
advantage of so many beauti- 
ful natural elements,” says de 
Haas. “We even pulled back 
the guest rooms and connect- 
ed them by outdoor hallways 
so that they would have their 
own views, ventilation and 
much more privacy than you 
would find in a traditionally 
massed house.” 

De Haas’s contemporary 
riff on indigenous customs 
emerges in much of the 
house’s detailing. In order to 
translate his client’s German 
timbered ceiling into a more 
locally suitable expression, he 
looked at open-trussed ceilings 
anchored by king posts; this 
technique became the center- 
piece of both the gallery and 
all the upper-floor rooms. For 
other ceilings he used simpler 
tongue-and-groove cypress, 
a St. John favorite, though in 


In the informal dining area, Wilson 
opted for black and white with ac- 
cents of Caribbean color. “The open- 
ings in the room alternate between 
doors and windows. The doors lead 
to an exterior dining deck that ties 
into the pool deck,” de Haas points 
out. Floor tiles, Paris Ceramics. 
Rocky Mountain window and door 
hardware throughout. 
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“The hallway,” de Haas says, “has a 
barrel-vaulted ceiling that’s lower 
Pn Ree-r ema me MC eile. 
the island’s traditional great rooms, 
aC OMoereeeo meee 
er than the gallery.” Wilson chose 
TPE Tee MB ayo mel coe tec) 
Ceramics, for the colonnaded space. 








Asove: The master bedroom’s octagonal shape allows for a window or door- 
way in each wall and, in turn, optimal views. “We went with yellow on the 
walls here because it sets off the blue of the Caribbean. It makes the blue 
pop—not that nature needs our help!” Wilson says. RIGHT: The master bath. 
Waterworks faucets and sconces. Glass wall tiles, Walker Zanger. 


the entrance hall he gave it a 
distinctive twist by shaping it 
into a gentle curving arch. 
There were other clever ges- 
tures too. Almost every room 
opens onto a terrace or patio. 
Yet in order to make it possible 
to cool the gallery when, be- 
cause of inclement weather, the 
windows and French doors re- 
main closed, de Haas designed a 
shaft that brings up ventilation 
from the floor below (cool air 
floats in through grates tucked 
away under window seats). All 


of the house’s windows have 
functioning shutters to protect 
the glass during fierce storms. 
And the entire property has a 
forward-thinking relationship 
to water and waste: Rainwa- 
ter is collected in cisterns, as 
is traditional in the Virgin Is- 
lands, but less usual is the way 
the house’s sewage is filtered 
through constructed wetlands, 
a series of landscaped troughs 
that follow the contours of the 
hill; plants are nourished and 

continued on page 163 
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All of the house’s windows have 
functioning shutters to protect the glass 
- during fierce storms. 
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coping and a coral-stone deck, the island of Tortola can be seen. A teak- 
and-aluminum railing skirts the deck’s edge. Lerr: De Haas situated a cov- 
ered veranda right outside the gallery, extending the living space. Centered 
between the columns is Little Tobago island. 
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A Tropical Variation 


WITH ITS MIX OF STYLES, A HOUSE ON MAUI 
OFFERS A SOPHISTICATED TAKE ON ISLAND LIVING 


Architecture by lke Kligerman Barkley/Interior Design by Ron Wilson and Joe Guidera 
Landscape Architecture by Bill Mitchell of Chris Hart & Partners 
Text by Therese Bissell/Photography by Matthew Millman 


owever sublime the 
western Maui site 
for Jim and Mi- 
chelle Falk’s ocean- 
front residence, their architects, 
upon hearing the project brief, 
could have been forgiven had 
they declined the commission. 
While Michelle Falk favored 
the Mediterranean vocabulary 
of the family’s Beverly Hills 
house, her husband wanted 
something tropical and rooted 
in the Pacific—a building that 
spoke, specifically, of Hawaii. 
Slated to become their primary 
residence rather than a retreat 
(where, in the spirit of escape 
and play, everyday design pref- 
erences might be set aside), the 
house had to be a seamless 
resolution of the Falks’ seem- 
ingly divergent visions of it. 
Some architects would have 
demurred. But synthesis and 
distillation typify the portfolio 
of New York-based Ike Kliger- 
man Barkley Architects: a col- 
lection of buildings that free 
the regional vernacular of strict 
precedent in a contemporary 
variation. “Anytime a project 
takes us outside of Manhattan,” 
says Thomas Kligerman, whose 


For Jim and Michelle Falk’s Maui 
house, “we tried a synthesis of is- 
land, bungalow and Mediterranean 
elements,” says architect Joel Bark- 
ley, of Ike Kligerman Barkley. Lert: 
The rear facade. Janus et Cie chaises 
and tables. Michael Taylor fabrics. 


The interiors were designed by Ron 
Wilson and Joe Guidera. “They're 
contemporary, with island influences, 
Wilson notes. “We perked things up 
with some Hawaiian pieces.” RIGHT: 
A Darrell Hill painting hangs in the 
entrance hall. Mimi London console. 
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All of the house’s windows have 
functioning shutters to protect the glass 
during fierce storms. 
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A Tropical Variation 


WITHTITS MIX OF STYLES, A HOUSE ON MAUI 
OFFERS A SOPHISTICATED TAKE ON ISLAND LIVING 


Architecture by Ike Kligerman Barkley/Interior Design by Ron Wilson and Joe Guidera 
Landscape Architecture by Bill Mitchell of Chris Hart & Partners 
Text by Therese Bissell/Photography by Matthew Millman 


owever sublime the Se ei ai tp 
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for Jim and Mi- Wy 
chelle Falk’s ocean- ee - 
front residence, their architects, 
upon hearing the project brief, 
could have been forgiven had 
they declined the commission. 
While Michelle Falk favored 
the Mediterranean vocabulary 
of the family’s Beverly Hills 
house, her husband wanted 
something tropical and rooted 
in the Pacific—a building that 
spoke, specifically, of Hawaii. 
Slated to become their primary 
residence rather than a retreat 
(where, in the spirit of escape 
and play, everyday design pref- 
erences might be set aside), the 
house had to be a seamless 
resolution of the Falks’ seem- 
ingly divergent visions of it. 
Some architects would have 
demurred. But synthesis and 
distillation typify the portfolio 
of New York-based Ike Kliger- 
man Barkley Architects: a col- 
lection of buildings that free 
the regional vernacular of strict 
precedent in a contemporary 
variation. “Anytime a project 
takes us outside of Manhattan,” 
says’ Thomas Kligerman, whose 





For Jim and Michelle Falk’s Maui 
house, “we tried a synthesis of is- 
land, bungalow and Mediterranean 
elements,” says architect Joel Bark- 
ley, of Ike Kligerman Barkley. Lert: 
The rear facade. Janus et Cie chaises 
and tables. Michael Taylor fabrics. 


The interiors were designed by Ron 
Wilson and Joe Guidera. “They're 
contemporary, with island influences, 
Wilson notes. “We perked things up 
with some Hawaiian pieces.” RIGHT: 
A Darrell Hill painting hangs in the 
entrance hall. Mimi London console. 
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firm is currently working in 
various parts of the world, 
“we’re in somewhat exotic ter- 
ritory. The research always 
comes first—tackling the 
bookstores and local libraries 
to find out what's historically 
relevant to the area. We then 
determine what’s correct with- 
in that overall context.” As Joel 
Barkley, who took the lead on 
the Falk house, points out, 
“This was also about converg- 
ing two aesthetic tracks into 
one, which placed the issues of 
compatibility and cohesiveness 
into a whole other realm.” 
The décor played an essen- 
tial, mediating role. Interior 
designer Ron Wilson, as well, 
notably marries diverse stylistic 
components in a definable look: 
“A Hawaiian house with all Ha- 
waiian elements? I just would 
never do that,” he says firmly, 
his bona fides demonstrated by 
the fact that even his famed fan- 
tasy creations (such as Cher’s 
Italian Renaissance palace in 
Malibu [see Architectural Digest, 
August 2002]) are themed but 
not rigidly idiomatic. Wilson 
and his partner, Joe Guidera, 
who had overseen the interiors 
of the Falks’ California house, 
were brought into the Maui 
project at the start of construc- 
tion, by which time the archi- 


tecture had evolved from a 
number of early schemes. 
Square one was a previous 
Ike Kligerman Barkley design 
for another client on Maui that 
featured a massive thatched 
roof, to which Jim Falk, own- 
er of automotive dealerships 
in Hawaii and California, 
responded with a desire for 
more decorative detail and a 
greater degree of finish. “The 
word plantation was a catch-all 
for him,” says Barkley. “Trans- 
lated, that became a Balinese 
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roof form and a porch with a 
distinctive balustrade.” It be- 
came, further, an homage to 
the pre-World War II archi- 
tecture of Charles Dickey: His 
upscale Hawaiian residences of 
the period are still singled out 
for their spacious lanais and 
steep-pitched, double-hipped 
roofs with extended eaves. 
The link between an islands 
tenor and Michelle Falk’s pre- 
dilection for big arches and 
textured-plaster walls would 
be, the architects concluded, 





Axove: The house's main volume is 
an open sequence, which includes 
the living area and kitchen. “The 
arch grounds the ‘stick-y’ feeling of 
the beam work and flying rafters and fj 
helps bring the scale down,” John Ike 
explains. Asove Lert: Barkley, left, 
with Guidera, center, and Wilson. 


During the design process, “they 
were very hands-on,” Wilson, who 
had previously worked with the 
Falks, remembers. “I never want cli- 
ents to say, ‘Do it and call us when 
you're done.’ ” Opposrre: Separated 
from the lanai via glass pocket doors, 
the living area faces the Pacific. 
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Opposite: On the lanai off the 
master wing, as throughout the resi- 
dence, teak decking, cedar beams 
and rafters, and bamboo-and-teak 
balusters were used. Rocking chairs, 
Mimi London. Lert: Wilson and 
Guidera created the master bed- 
room’s textile-draped four-poster. 


yet another genre: the Arts 
and Crafts style epitomized by 
Charles and Henry Greene in 
early-20th-century Southern 
California. (In effect, it is the 
Pacific Rim come full circle, 
as the exposed wood jointing 
and projecting, low-slung hori- 
zontality common to Japanese 
structures were a particular 
Greene & Greene influence.) 
Here, the Craftsman arch— 
used generously inside and, 
most prominently, at the pas- 
sageway to the pool terrace— 
the thick cedar columns and 
beams and the exposed rafters 
terminating in a stepped profile 
“layer and stack well,” Kliger- 
man notes, “with the Balinese 
roof and the grounding, Medi- 
terranean-style stucco base of 
the house.” 

The main volume of the 
7,500-square-foot residence 


(there is also a 500-square- 
foot guesthouse) is an open 
sequence of living area, sit- 
ting area, kitchen and dining 
bay delineated by the over- 
scale arches and adjoined by a 
deep, ocean-facing lanai. Off 
the kitchen, the lanai serves as 
an exterior dining space and 
at the opposite, north end as 
a seating niche sheltered from 
the sun and breeze. Views from 
the lanai, out past the lawn to 
Ka‘anapali beach, are a stun- 
ning, ever-present visual com- 
ponent made more immediate 
by pocketing glass doors. A 
split-level plan—the bedroom 
wing lies a half flight above the 
living area; a half flight below 
are the exercise room and the 
service areas—“makes the 
large volumes feel small and 
intimate, with all the rooms 
close by,” Jim Falk remarks. 
Indeed, the architectural pro- 
gram, while including a pan- 
eled study and a wine cellar, 
stopped short of clear adult- 
child zoning. “There’s no real 
compartmentalization,” offers 
Barkley. “Because the whole 
family uses the whole house 

continued on page 163 








Asove: Designed as a split level, the house features a master wing that is raised above the 
main living area. Of the grounds, landscape architect Bill Mitchell, of Chris Hart & Part- 
ners, says, “Coconut and foxtail palms frame the elevation of the home. The edges of the great 
lawn are defined with tropical shrubs and ground covers, including hibiscus and red ti. 

The planting also creates a spatial separation from the great lawn and the lower pool lanai.” 
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THE VERNACULAR © ARCHITECTURE OF MYKONOS 
INSPIRES A CLEAN-LINED ISLAND RETREAT 


Architecture by Javier Barba/Text by Amanda Vaill 


Photography by Panagiotis Fotiadis 
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Barba “is a modern interpretation 
of Cycladic vernacular architecture,” 
says the architect. He incorporat- 
Berri cocoate meso ureky 
rrr Cetirom CeCe em gir coe 
washed, stuccoed walls and a flat roof 
—into the design. 
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f you pay attention to 

classical Greek mythol- 

ogy, you'll see an inherent 

paradox in Javier Barba’s 
designing a house on the Ae- 
gean island of Mykonos. Barba 
is, after all, renowned for bio- 
climatic, or green, buildings 
whose design is sympathetic to 
the demands of the earth; and 
Mykonos is famous in myth as 
the site of the defeat by Zeus 
of the Gigantes, children of 
Gaia, the earth mother. But 
when the Barcelona-based ar- 
chitect was asked by a Greek 
businessman to create a vaca- 
tion house for him and his fam- 
ily on the legendary island, the 
answer was an immediate yes. 
For although the clients didn’t 
want a green building per se, 
they weren’t turning their backs 
on Gaia completely: They 
wanted a house that would be 
compatible with Mykonos’s 
weather, terrain and vernacular 
architecture. And, says the busi- 
nessman’s wife, “Javier doesn’t 
impose a specific style—he re- 
spects the environment and the 
culture of his client.” 


Perched atop a peninsula, the residence, which is composed of a house for a couple and their guests and 
another for their grown children, overlooks the bay. ABovE: “The dimensions of the entrance are impres- 
sive, almost fortresslike,” Barba observes of the rock walls and paved motor court. Cladding some of the 
walls in stone let him “reduce the vertical impact of the white structures,” adds the architect. 


™ 





“I love old wood—it carries the history and energy of other peoples and cultures,” says the wife, who de- 
signed the interiors. ABove: She chose a pair of Xian Dynasty doors for a living room. Opposrre: Candles 
set into niches in the wall, a hanging platform with still more candles, and antique Gothic-style Spanish 
chairs lend a touch of theater to the dining room. Light fixture from Holly Hunt. 
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Asove: Unlike the other rooms in the house, with their dynamic combina- 
tions of old and new pieces, the light-filled kitchen, located next to the din- 


ing room to facilitate easier flow for entertaining, is a singularly sleek and 
contemporary space. The dark hue of the cabinetry, by Bulthaup, reflects the 
palette of the woodwork and furnishings found throughout. 


The environment in this 
case was a challenging one. 
Hirst there was the geography 
of Mykonos itself. A granite 
knob, ringed by sandy beaches, 
arising out of the Aegean, with 
whitewashed buildings clinging 
to its rocky slopes, the island is 
dry, sun-baked and, in winter, 
raked by bitter winds. Uhen 
there was the site the clients 
had chosen—a stony promon- 
tory overlooking the island’s 
port, which afforded spectac- 
ular views of the bay but also 
invited the stares of tourists on 
the many boats entering and 
leaving the harbor and exposed 


the residents to the Meltemi, 
or north wind. And there was 
the brief the couple had given 
him: to design not one but two 
houses, one for them and their 
guests and another for their 
adult children. 

Barba responded by design- 
ing a residence that resembles 
a Greek island hamlet: two 
structures linked by stone 
walls and flagged courtyards, 
each organized around a stone 
tower with a shape reminiscent 
of ancient fortifications 
My konos’s famous windmills. 


Using local stone, in some cas- 


es whitewashed like so many of 
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the houses on the neighboring 
hills, he created clusters of tur- 
rets and cubes. The vertical and 
horizontal forms play off one 
another and echo the harsh but 
beautiful geometry of the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

‘To meet the challenge of the 
site, Barba says, “we oriented 
the house toward the solar ex- 
posure and opened it up to the 
extraordinary views.” But at the 
same time, to shelter it from 
the wind and give the couple 
some privacy, “I decided to in- 
tegrate it into the mountain as 
much as possible.” ‘The integra- 
tion was literal: He nestled the 
house into the bedrock—one 
room even has a natural gran- 
ite wall—so that its back is to 
the north wind and its face is 
to the sea. From the mountain 
side, the building appears to be 





side, it descends into a series of 
terraced rooms, verandas and 
courtyards that open out to the 
harbor’s cooling breezes. The 
main living room, dining room, 
kitchen and master suite are on 
the top, or entrance, floor; be- 
low are the guest rooms, each 
with a sitting area, as well as a 
second living room. All over- 
look a rectangular reflecting 
pool, rather like a ritual bath, 
that spills as a waterfall into a 
swimming pool below. 

The sense of antiquity inher- 
ent in the house’s design is also 
strongly present in the furnish- 
ings and decoration. Visitors 
pass through an entrance portal 
into a cobbled courtyard, where 
antique Greek marble planters 
suggest altars for some ancient 
rite, and then through a pair 





of massive oak-and-iron Xian 
Dynasty doors set in an embra- 
sure between stone turrets. 
More old wood and stone 
appear throughout the inte- 
rior: One wall of the dining 
room is cobblestone, with re- 
cesses for candles, while the 
table is surrounded by antique 
chairs; the stone-pillared 


“ ” 
shade area”—a veranda open 
' to the sea but sheltered from 


the Aegean sun—is furnished 
with old Chinese oak tables. 
Architect and client collabo- 
rated closely on the house’s 
interiors. The wife “knows 
what she likes,” says Barba; and 
what she likes is an eclectic but 
harmonious mix of furnishings, 
antiques for flavor and con- 
temporary pieces for comfort. 
“T’ve been collecting furniture 
for many years—long before I 


knew I would have this house 
to put it in,” she says. She has 
brought together Balinese mu- 
sical instruments, Spanish beds 
and Chinese tables. 

The results of their work 
plainly please both architect 
and clients. If Barba finds sat- 
isfaction in having met an in- 
tellectual challenge—“It was a 
real test to integrate such a 
large structure into this site,” 
he says—the wife thinks he 
met the emotional one. “When 
ships come into the port at 
night,” she says, “you feel they 
are going to dock right in the 
yard. Just sitting on the veran- 
da at night and watching the 
lights of the port makes me feel 
happy—and that’s the sign of 
a great architect. He makes 
people happy to be living in 
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their home.” 0 
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While allowing maximum exposure to the sun, “it was essential to protect 
the house from the Meltemi,” Barba says of the north wind that buffets the 
island. Above: A window in a stone wall provides a view of the mountains yet 
shields the veranda from the weather. BELow: The master bedroom. The 
low table was made from antique carriage wheels. Ralph Lauren Home sofa. 










From the sea side, the house 
descends into a series of 
terraced rooms, verandas and 
courtyards that open out 
to the harbor’s cooling breezes. 
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RiGurt: Stairs lead to a pool terrace. 
eter mo mee cia eestor 
on-site. THis Lmace: Just off the main 
house’s veranda, a shallow reflecting 
pool flows into a deeper infinity-edge 
ene Ree Rese eno 
the children’s residence. BELOw 
Ricur: The terrace looks out to the 
rer eee ea ete 


Discoveries by Designers 


The Fine Print 


in California 


ntique books, paper, 

prints, posters and the 

like converge at Voila! 
in Los Angeles. Located inside 
another shop, the gallery of- 
fers a circa 1950 hand-painted 
Greek travel poster by Belgian 
artist Albert Detry, $3,600. 
‘Two of six first-edition prints 
by Maria Sibylla Merian from 
1704 depict sea life for The Am- 
bonese Curiosity Cabinet by 
Georgius Everhardus Rum- 
phius, $2,200 each. 
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Voila!, 330 N. La Brea Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
323-954-0418 
www.voilagallery.com 
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Beyond Baskets 


Japanese bamboo art flourishes 
in Santa Fe at TAI Gallery (505- 








984-1387; www.textilearts.com). | 
Metamorphosis, creatively woven j 
from madake, a type of bamboo, ' 
and rattan, is a recent sculpture 
from Syoryu Honda, $11,000. ( 
: : 
4 
continued on page 132 4 
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a. 
Cagey Color 
Four colorful oversize wrought 
iron cages from the 1960s add 
pizzazz to the assortment of vin- 
tage furniture and collectibles 
that Stripe (305-893-8085; www 
.stripe.Istdibs.com) has in its 
North Miami, Florida, store. 
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AD’s Editors Present Designers’ Sources 








In the Fold 


Deadwyler (404-351-3941; www 
.deadwylerantiques.com) shows a 
pair of circa 1850 Anglo-Indian 
folding veranda chairs, $4,900, of 
intricately carved rosewood with 
cane seats. The shop has exemplary 
furnishings from a range of periods. 








y —s 
Vase lime 

Joe Nye New York at the Clare- 
mont showroom (212-486-7551; 
www.joenyeinc.com) offers three 
Qing Dynasty pieces, $2,800 each. 
The 1890s vases, in orange and 
white, are rarer than those in a 
blue-and-white palette. 
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a he ‘” a Wy, The Galbraith & Paul Collection, created by 
3 be wh, Ephraim Paul and Liz Galbraith for Peren- 3 3 
ns w by nials (888-322-4773), includes Bubbles (left) 
bn , * and Bird Tracks (right). The outdoor fabrics | 
u bg ‘use colors drawn from nature and are both 
; ‘gy! Ris a 3 * — in the Fire Island color group. | 
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Panamanian 
PERSPECT 


VIBRANT HUES AND OLD WORLD 
ELEGANCE INVIGORATE AN APARTMENT 
OVERLOOKING THE SEA 










oe Woven COMO OPTR CEN SUn mene emai 
ACH MU ORSINI M OCOkOR CRO LE las 

- ment in Panama that he designed for a longtime client. Turse 
NG Cee OCMC RETR RCCL 
which looks out to ships en route to the canal. The 1973 5 
tint is by Joan Miré, Oriental carpets from FJ Hakimian. _. 





Interior Architecture by Ignacio Mallol/Interior Design by Samuel Botero 
Text by Jean Strouse/Photography by Scott Frances 
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“Good design has lots of layers—color, texture, types of furniture,” says OpposiTe: A seating area in the enclosed terrace takes in distant views. 
Botero (below right). Above: For the hall, “I played with vaulting and color- |= FoLLow1nc Paces: “I referenced Old Panama,” Botero says of the room, 
ing,” says the designer, who worked with architect Ignacio Mallol and inte- _ which features stone floors grained to resemble wood. “Draperies with va- 
rior painter Antonio Rimada. The canvas at rear is by Venancio Shinki. Stool lances relax the hard edge.” Gilt-iron table from Profiles. Clarence House 
fabric, Clarence House. David Duncan sewing table in living room, at right. drapery fabric; Donghia stripe. Carpets from FJ Hakimian. 


n an enclosed terrace on the Pacific 
coast of Panama—modeled after the 
loggia of the Canal Zone’s gracious 
old colonial Hotel Tivoli—walls of 
glass afford broad views of ships waiting 
to enter the canal. Potted palms, rattan 
furniture, teak ceiling panels and pendant 
fans evoke a tropical 1940s glamour, and 
you can almost imagine Humphrey Bogart 
standing there, striking a match. 
Created by Samuel Botero, the terrace 
is part of an apartment he designed for a 
Panamanian businessman with whom he 
has worked for nearly two decades. ‘They 
met at a cocktail party in New York: “My 
wife disappeared on me,” recalls the hus- 
band. “She knew Sam’s work, and they 
talked for over an hour. Soon she found 
us a larger apartment in New York, which 
she and Sam decided to gut. Then we went 
back to Panama, and she conferred with 
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Sam long-distance while he did the whole 
job. No architect, just Sam. It was perfect. 
There was not one thing we could have 
done to make it better.” 

After his wife died three and a half years 
ago, the man sold the New York residence 
and the large house he owned in Panama 
and commissioned the Colombian-born 
Botero to design an apartment in a new 
building in Panama City. His instructions: 
“You know exactly what my wife would 
have wanted. I'd like you to design this 
apartment as if it were for her.” 

Working with the architect Ignacio 
Mallol, Botero transformed 8,000 square 
feet of raw space into an elegant, cosmo- 
politan three-bedroom apartment. “My 
challenge,” he reflects, “was to create a tap- 
estry of the old and the new—to set some 
of the traditional pieces and paintings the 
couple had acquired over the years in a 
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fresh modern context. Also, to capture her 
sensibility, I wanted to balance the spirit of 
old colonial Latin America with European 
elements and style.” 

Color plays a starring role in Botero’s 
work. Rich, saturated hues cover most 
of the walls, which Venezuelan painter 
Antonio Rimada finished with an om- 
bre technique. In the processional main 
hall—a long corridor of sandstone and 
marble—Rimada shaded the wall progres- 
sively, from turquoise to gold, a stunning 
backdrop for the owner’s collection of Lat- 
in American art. “My wife and I traveled 
a great deal,” he notes, “and we bought 
paintings and drawings from the best art- 
ists in each Latin American country.” 

Off the halk; both the living and dining 
rooms also have 14-foot ceilings, and both 
open onto the spectacular terrace facing the 
sea. The dining room’s crystal chandelier 
and Queen Anne chairs already belonged 
to the family. But the color of the room— 
the young green of trees in early spring— 
gave the owner qualms. “I’m a conser- 
vative person,” he says. “I told Sam, ‘I’m not 
sure I want that color.’ Sam said, ‘You’re 
going to like it.’ Well, my family liked it, 
and then I started liking it. I wouldn’t have 
gone ahead, but Sam was right!” 

In the dining room and living room, 
Botero put down floors of rare Panamani- 


an tiger wood, which has the strong, hand- 
some markings its name suggests. He kept 
one section of the living room exactly as 
the wife had arranged it in New York, with 
an Oriental carpet, an 18th-century Flem- 
ish embossed-leather screen and a wide 
sofa set at an angle to the corner. The color 
on the walls—golden with a hint of mel- 
on—“makes people look beautiful,” says 
Botero. “I love using color to make people 
look good.” Crown moldings accentuate 
the room’s height, and a pale blue panel in 
the center of the ceiling “looks like punc- 
tured space,” Botero says. “Ceilings bring 
interest and dimension to a room. It’s very 
sad to see undressed ceilings.” 

The only white walls in the apartment 
are in the bedroom of one of the daugh- 
ters, who visits from abroad. Designed in 
shades of bone and cream, the serene room 
is set off by bold red-striped draperies. “It’s 
a calm space with fire at the windows,” 
says Botero, “to suit the daughter’s fiery 
personality.” 

Because of his affection for the entire 
family, Botero regards this apartment as 
“one of the five projects in my career that 
I’ve cared most about.” When the work 
was finished, the owner told the designer 
how well he had fulfilled his mandate: “It 
looks as if it had been done for my wife. 
It looks like her.” 0 





Opposite: In the hall, lanterns, from Holly 
Hunt, create “a delicate shadow pattern reminis- 
cent of Baroque plasterwork.” Edelman leather 
on chairs at rear. Top: A white bedroom is “cool 
and soothing,” Botero notes. The painting is by 
Jorge Montealegre. Drapery stripe from Cowtan 
& Tout. Night table from FP Victoria & Son. 
Stark carpet. Above: Over the vanity is an octag- 
onal mirror by Karl Springer. 
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George Harrison, the Beatles lead guitarist who died in 2001, 
and his wife, Olivia, built an isolated sanctuary on Australia’s 
Hamilton Island in 1987. They planted the property with dense 
tropical vegetation. “George always had a major conflict be- 
tween the trees and the views,” says Olivia Harrison. “Every few 
years I would persuade him to cut back some foliage to reclaim 
the views.” OppositE: The entrance gate. 





George Harrison’s Haven 


THE AUSTRALIAN HOME OF THE LATE BEATLE AND HIS WIFE 
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Architecture by Roger Parkin/Interior Design by Pamela Mathieson Croci/Landscape Design by Malcolm Hunt 
Text by Paul Theroux/Photography by David Matheson 
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eorge was a Pisces, 
so he liked to have 
water around,” 
Olivia Harrison 
says of her late husband, sing- 
er, songwriter, guitarist—and 
Beatle—George Harrison. In 
the couple’s South Pacific—style 
compound on Hamilton Island 
in Australia’s Whitsunday Is- 
lands, she says, “the pool actu- 
ally comes into the house, and 
there’s a walkway over it. He 
always wanted to walk on wa- 
ter, so walking over water was 
the next best thing.” 

A place for family getaways 
and for welcoming friends, 
it was called “Letsbeavenue,” 
a pun on a line by British 
comedian Tommy Cooper, 
“Let’s be having you.” Al- 
though the property was far 
from their house on Maui 















and halfway around the world 
from their mansion in Henley- 
on- Thames, where they spent 
most of their time, the enormous 
distance was its attraction. 

“George was always on a 
quest to get as far away as he 
could,” Harrison says. “We 
found Hawaii and built a house 
there. But he wanted to keep 
going. We went to Tasmania, 
New Zealand, Australia. I had 
the feeling that he maxed the 
planet out, looking for solitude. 
It was about ‘How far away 
can I get?’” 

In the early 1980s one of 
his friends in Hawaii, British 
racing driver Sir Jackie Stew- 
art, suggested attending the 
Australian Grand Prix. “Jackie 
knew about Hamilton Island,” 
Harrison says. “It was undevel- 
oped, with only one bungalow 


Opposite: The living room of the main house features a peaked bamboo 
ceiling, a tree trunk the musician found on the island and a curved wall of 
windows. “It’s a great room when it’s pouring with rain.” Birdlife frequent- 
ly spotted from the house includes swooping lorikeets, cockatiels and curlews. 





The couple (above) first visited the island for the Australian 
Grand Prix. “I wasn’t at all enthused,” Harrison remem- 
bers. “But one visit to the Whitsunday Islands opened up a 
continent entirely new to both of us.” 


Asove: Bamboo—“a favorite material,” says Harrison—clads the bar in the 
dining area, which is decorated with art from New Guinea. Sydney-based 
Pamela Mathieson Croci, working with Angus Leendertz, designed the in- 
teriors, using pieces from both Australia and England. Kravet sofa print. 
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Oppostre: In the master suite, a low, curving stone wall separates the 
sleeping and meditation areas, which look east toward the Coral Sea. The 
vibrant mix of patterns in the space includes a carpet with a Tibetan snow 
leopard print. Doors lead to a private garden, spa and shower. 
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on the whole island. It was pris- 
tine and stunning—just what 
George was looking for.” 

In the next four years the 
couple bought a six-acre lot 
high on a cliff and built their 
tropical sanctuary. “He loved 
the idea of being there, and 
the Australians loved him. He 
had good memories of Austra- 
lia. When the Beatles visited, 
more people turned out for 
them than for the queen.” 

Asa Beatle, George had ful- 
filled most of his other dreams. 
In fact, as with many answered 
prayers, it was overwhelming. 
“He was shell-shocked from 
the whole Beatle experience,” 
Harrison says. “Literally shell- 
shocked. He hated loud noises. 
And imagine if all day, every 
day, for five or six years, people 
were screaming at you when 
you opened your door, jumping 
on the hood of your car, look- 
ing in your window. And then 
there were the death threats. 
He wanted to be far away. And 
he wanted sunshine.” 

George Harrison grew up in 
the frosty winters of postwar 
Liverpool, in the sort of terrace 
house that had a fireplace and 
a stove but no central heating. 
“As a child he used to wake up 
in the winter, and sometimes it 
would be half an hour before 
he’d get out of bed. He’d have 
to chip the ice off the inside of 
the windows—the imside!” 

His father, a former sailor, 
told George stories of the trop- 
ics, filling his head with Pacific 
imagery. “George liked the 
South Pacific look,” Harrison 
says. “He wanted the house 
to look natural, to fit in with 
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the island landscape. When he 
designed it, he wanted round 
thatched structures like [Fi- 
jian] bures. Because the walls 
are curved, they were hard to 
decorate. But he didn’t buy 
paintings. He liked sculpted 
objects—New Guinea art es- 
pecially. He bought a lot of 
fertility objects, totems and 
tapa cloth.” 

The main house has the 
master bedroom, and there are 
three thatched guest huts, all of 
them built with bamboo and 
indigenous materials. “The tree 
trunk at the center of the liv- 
ing room he actually found on 
the island,” says Harrison. “He 
used to go around the island, 
nicking plants for our garden. 
He’d even take big trees and 
replant them. He said, ‘I want 
it to be a jungle.’” 

Because Hamilton Island 
has not been overdeveloped, 
it’s full of antipodean creatures. 
Being in the house, Harrison 
says, was “at times like being 
in a ZOO, except we were the 
ones in the cage, because we’d 
get monitor lizards, kookabur- 
ras, wallabies and snakes at the 
windows looking in at us.” 

Inspired by the exoticism 
and simplicity of tropical life, 
George Harrison wrote the 
song “Gone Troppo,” which 
contains the lines, “He smile, 
mucho in a sunshine/ High 
life counting de fruit bat/Trop- 
po, gone troppo...” 

“Our final visit to Letsbe- 
avenue was in the year 2000,” 
Olivia Harrison says. “It was 
the last of our big journeys to- 
gether, before an even bigger 
journey for George.” 0 


Asove Lert: The musician worked closely with landscape designer Mal- 
colm Hunt on the gardens and pool area. “George handpicked the big 
boulders from around the island,” says Harrison. Tor Lerr: The main 
guest hut has a loft accessed by a ladder. 
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Interior Design by Michael Clattenburg 
Text by Gerald Clarke 
Photography by Andy Garner 
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IN A BACHELOR'S VILLA, 
CLASSICISM GETS A 
CONTEMPORARY TWIST 


Swedish interior designer Michael Clattenburg 
brought his signature “decorative minimalism” 
to Mubarak bin Fahad’s modern villa (above) in 
Dubai. Lert: Because the house was gloomy, 
“we tore out the walls in the living room so we 
could do floor-to-ceiling windows,” says Clat- 
tenburg. Vaughan lamps. Jim Thompson slipper 
chair and solid pillow fabric. 
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Asove: The designer—a Dubai resident for more than a decade—created classic, contemporary spaces that incorporate objects from 
around the world. Botanicals from France hang in a sitting area, which has a brass sphere from Nepal and a Thai giltwood carving. 
Rubelli floral pillow print. Opposrre: “The dining room is a modern interpretation of a Moorish space,” says Clattenburg, who used a 
decorative wallcovering and a 19th-century Fujian lattice screen. Jim Thompson drapery silk. Hunter Douglas blinds. 


n Xanadu did Kubla Khan/A state- 
ly pleasure-dome decree,” wrote 
Coleridge. But even a word wizard 
like Coleridge might not have had 
a vocabulary big enough to describe the 
emirate of Dubai, where every week pops 
up anew pleasure dome, each one statelier 
than the one that went before. The world’s 
highest hotel. Lavish shopping malls that 
stretch to the horizon. Miniature moun- 
tains for indoor skiing. Dubai may be a 
tiny sliver of a country, but it has large 
ambitions and a whole continent of daring 
and imagination. 
No one appreciates that adventurous 
attitude more than designer Michael Clat- 
tenburg, who has worked in the Middle 


East for nearly a decade. A graduate of 
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Stockholm’s Konstfack—the Swedish 
University of Arts, Crafts and Design— 
Clattenburg finds that derring-do spirit as 
unusual as it is stimulating. If a designer 
wants to try something different in con- 
servative Sweden, he says, nine times out 
of 10 his client will say no. In Dubai, by 
contrast, the answer is always yes—give 
it a go. “Here they want you to try dif- 
ferent things,” he says. “They actually 
encourage it.” 

Clattenburg’s most recent client, 
Mubarak bin Fahad, a well-traveled bach- 
elor businessman, did more than that. 
When bin Fahad asked Clattenburg to 
redesign the interior of his house in a 
Dubai suburb, Clattenburg asked the ob- 
vious questions. What kind of interior did 


he want? Modern? Traditional? The an- 
swer was one that a designer almost never 
hears: “I trust your taste. Surprise me.” To 
Clattenburg’s own surprise, he had been 
given carte blanche. 

Elation—*Great! I can do anything I 
want!” thought Clattenburg—soon gave 
way to concern, however. What if his cli- 
ent was shocked rather than surprised 
by his design? What if it unwittingly of- 
fended Arab sensibilities? “For a designer, 
an empty canvas presents a fantastic op- 
portunity,” says Clattenburg. “At the same 
time it’s scary, and I thought and rethought 
everything 10 times.” 

Though it’s only a few years old, the 
house was so dark and gloomy that it 
might have been a hundred. It needed a 
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Opposite: Primary colors—which match bin 
Fahad’s collection of soccer jerseys—give a 
“sporty” feel to the master suite. Rubelli bench 
fabric. RiGuT: For a guest room, Clattenburg de- 
signed a pair of single beds “offset from each oth- 
er” with canopies “that accentuate the height.” 
The wallcovering, from Brunschwig & Fils, de- 
picts rows of bookshelves. 


surgeon as much as a designer, Clatten- 
burg decided. Taking out his scalpel and 
putting on his white coat, he hacked away 
at some of the downstairs walls, replacing 
stingy little windows with glass from floor 
to ceiling. The operation was successful, 
and the downstairs rooms—the sitting 
room, dining room and living room—were 
suddenly filled with sunlight. 

More surgery was needed to reshape the 
ugly staircase that led to the second floor. 
Out went what Clattenburg calls a “horrible 
aluminum handrail.” In came a sinuous 
glass balustrade that follows the curves of 
the stairs. Bending the glass was not an easy 
task, however, and Clattenburg threw out 
two balustrades before he was satisfied. 

Surgery completed, Clattenburg turned 
to colors and fabrics. For the living room 
he chose light colors, variations of white, 
orange and peach. The exception was 
the dark walnut floor, which he left un- 
touched. “In Scandinavia we would have 
used blond wood for the floor,” he says. 
“But the dark color is a nice backdrop to 
the light furniture.” 





U a - = 
Most of the accessories came from 


Dubai’s own shops—or the homes of the 
shop owners. “I always ask the dealers 
what they have at home. That's where they 
keep the good stuff. Then you have to per- 
suade them to sell it.” An example of the 
good stuff is a sculptured Nepalese ball 
Clattenburg placed under a living room 
low table. “A Dutch dealer brought that 
ball from her own house,” he says. Clat- 
tenburg also found some good stuff—the 
eight framed botanicals above the white 
living room sofa—in his own apartment. 
How hard was it for Clattenburg to per- 
suade Clattenburg? “Sometimes you 
have to give a little to make your project 
complete,” he says. “I got those botanicals 
in Paris. They’re real plants, not photo- 
graphs, and they’re almost like an exten- 
sion of the garden.” 

For the dining room, Clattenburg 
found inspiration in the movies—David 
Lean’s Lawrence of Arabia. “If you were 
Lawrence,” he says, “you would find an 
oasis, then settle down and have a meal.” 





Anove: The only requirement for the sitting room was “plenty of comfortable seating,” 
says Clattenburg, who enveloped the space in two hues of mirror for a dramatic, moody 
effect. Vaughan wall lights and ceiling fixture. Nourison rug. continued on page 164 
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Discoveries by Designers 





eo 
Watching the Clock | 


The original 19th-century porcelain face peers 
from beneath the brass finial of a Tommi 
Parzinger green-lacquered clock, $14,500. Pa- 
lumbo is known for its wide array of vintage 


and reissued Parzinger designs. 





Palumbo, 972 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10021; 212-734-7630 
www.palumbogallery.com 





With Bells On 


French glassworks Muller Freres 
crafted a striking bell-shaped lamp 
with a gilt-iron base, $1,400, in the 
1930s. Manhattan’s Galerie de 
France Antiques (212-486-8967; 
www.dauphindescours.com) show- 
cases the elegant piece. 





Seat of Honor 


Charles Pollock (312-379- 
0035; www.charlespollock 
showroom.com) has inter- 
preted an elaborately carved 
Italian armchair, $5,310, in 
maple from a late-17th- 
century Baroque original. 





Mystical Majolica 
An early-19th-century Sicilian 
majolica vase and lid, $4,600, from 
Maison de Provence in New Or- 
leans (504-895-2301; www.mai 
sondeprovence.com), is adorned 
with mythical symbols of the sun, 
moon and stars. 





continued on page 148 
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THE COUTURIER RESTORES THE FABLED CASTLE 
OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE 
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Text by Joseph Giovannini 
Photography by Derry Moore 





In Provence, designer Pierre Cardin (above) has nearly complet- 
ed an extensive restoration of a 15th-century castle that was once 
the residence of the Marquis de Sade. Lert: The legendary cha- 
teau, in ruins before Cardin stepped in, occupies a 70-acre hilltop 
site overlooking the medieval village of Lacoste. 


——E 





Asove: With the castle courtyard’s structural integrity reestab- 
lished, the area, which affords visitors brilliant perspectives of the 
Lubéron mountains, is now used as an event location of the Festi- 
val de Lacoste, a summer concert series produced by Cardin. 
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Rather than a full-scale re-creation of 
the chateau, the couturier decided to rebuild 
selectively and progressively. 


Lert: An arrangement of Louis XV and XVI giltwood chairs and an elaborately carved 
Rococo side table are among the designer's selections for the peach first-floor reception 
area. The decorative treatment is decidedly eclectic, just as in the entrance hall (above), 
where a bronze figure of a man sits on a Renaissance chest. 


he French Revolution was hard 

on chateaux, and the ancestral 

home of the Marquis de Sade 

in Provence was no exception. 
The castle that rose precipitously from its 
rocky promontory overlooking a valley of 
the Lubéron suffered at the hands of the 
citizens of Lacoste, who destroyed the hill- 
top castle and then used it to quarry stone 
for building the village below. Gravity 
was on their side as they tumbled the 
blocks downhill. 

For two centuries the jagged silhou- 
ette haunted the hill, a beautiful ruin, the 
kind that took to moonlight. The broken 
profile lingered as a reminder of both the 
revolution and the marquis who caused 
his family name to enter the dictionary 
as a noun. The beauty was charged with 
cultural memory and tagged by violence. 

Weather and time threatened to undo 
remnants still standing, especially after the 
death of an English professor in nearby 
Apt, who owned the ruins and had taken 
up the cause of preserving the chateau. “A 
friend, an artist, told me, ‘Pierre, you must 


:99 


buy the castle, ” remembers Pierre Cardin, 
the couturier, who adds, “I was taken by 
a certain enthusiasm and encouraged by 
the marvelous view.” Cardin bought the 
chateau from the professor’s widow, and 
with it came an oil portrait of the aris- 
tocrat and 70 acres, which included an 
abandoned quarry. 

Today, a drawbridge leads to a court- 
yard, and at the far end, a front door opens 
onto a living area, directly on axis with the 
portrait of the good marquis. His reputa- 
tion precedes him, so his rather bland face, 
under a powdered wig, seems strangely 
innocuous, even benign, for a man who 
spent a third of his life in prison on morals 
charges. He was jailed during the ancien 
régime and happened to be languish- 
ing in the Bastille when the revolution 
erupted, springing him. Later, Napoleon 
incarcerated the apparently incorrigible 
marquis for the rest of his life. Literature 
was the beneficiary. Twenty-five years of 
imprisonment imposed writerly discipline 
on a man who might have found other 


things to do. 
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AsoveE: In the second-floor dining room, Cardin combined furnishings 
from multiple periods, some of which he acquired at a Paris flea market. 
BrLow: A cabinet showcases his collectibles, including an Egyptian mask 
and a grouping of early pewter tableware. 
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A complete reconstruction would have 
cost the chateau its particular karma. “I 
wanted to keep it as though, at a distance, 
it hadn’t been touched,” says Cardin, who, 
on a quiet afternoon with nobody around, 
wears sensible black shoes, khakis and a 
plain plaid shirt under a casual blazer. In 
Lacoste, the quintessential Parisian takes 
a vacation from the fashion ramp. 


Rather than a full-scale re-creation of 


the chateau, the couturier decided to re- 
build selectively and progressively, and he 
is just finishing the last of the projects, 
the terrace ramparts. The chateau and its 
grounds serve as his country retreat and 
as a precinct for a summer festival. Over 
a monthlong period (this year it’s July 
6 through August 6), Cardin hosts con- 
certs and operas both in the courtyard 
and in the quarry behind the chateau. 
He notes that the ghost of the marquis 
seemed alive, well and mischievous when 


a summer storm struck four years ago, 
just after Renée Fleming sang. The Kar- 
nak-like quarry, with huge caverns of rock 
still scored with cut lines, was inundated, 
drenching the elegant, mostly French 
crowd on its way to the chateau for din- 
ner. Chignons collapsed. 

Given the scale of Sade’s and Cardin’s 
respective reputations, the restored house 
is relatively modest, occupying only one 
edge of an island of land surrounded by 
bluffs. Much of the reconstruction was 
devoted to stabilizing perimeter walls, 
ramparts and underground cisterns and 
granaries and to building quarters for pass- 
ing troupes. 

Within the profile of the ruin, Cardin 
basically reconstructed an apartment that 
consists only of several bedrooms, a dining 
room, a library and a salon. Remnants of 
Gothic vaulted ceilings remain in places, 
but new ceilings were structured mat- 
ter-of-factly with reinforced beams that 
do not attempt to evoke the originals. 
‘Teasing ironies seeped into a project that 
paired Cardin and Sade as comrades across 
time. In what was thin air open to the 








sky, Cardin sited his duplex master suite 
in the same place, at the same elevation, 
as the marquis’s own. Cardin painted the 
interiors in a peach that suffuses the inte- 
rior with warmth and intimations of in- 
nocence. Beneath the oil of Sade, Cardin 
has placed a bronze tabletop sculpture by 
Rodin depicting a couple exploding apart 
in an abstraction of ecstasy. Sade looks on 
with an air of indifference. 

Cardin has perfect pitch of the eye, and 
while he was designing clothes, furniture 
and housewares, famously applying les- 
sons of Modernist abstraction, he collected 
antiques, and the interior is a biographical 
sketch of a life spent in curiosity and travel. 
He mixes 17th- and 18th-century chairs 
that might have occupied these spaces with 
pre-Columbian masks, a portrait from an 
Egyptian mummy, mirrors and chairs 
from India, provincial paintings, Orien- 
tal divans and a Buddha he acquired 60 
years ago. Some pieces, like a Renaissance 
cabinet and chest, are important; others he 
might have found in a Paris flea market on 
a Sunday outing. 

French chateaux are often exercises in 


Cartesian reason, but Sade’s is really an 
episodic honeycomb of history. What 
starts as an apartment on the main floor 
leads by circuitous flights of stairs back 
in time past rooms built into the hillside 
below the main floor. Farther down, a 
stairway cuts into the live rock, leading 
to a guards’ room at the base of the castle, 
roofed by a barrel vault carved into the 
rock. Cardin points out an olive press cut 
from the stone floor. The site is ancient. 








“All this was Rome,” notes the couturier, 
gesturing to a landscape once integral to 
the Roman empire. 

In the same restoration, the couturier 
who made his reputation on abstractly 
modern fashion has painstakingly brought 
back to life a cultural artifact and given a 
literary figure a place on the map. At the 
same time, he shows a deep respect for 
history, and for that man who famously 
made a name of himself. 0 
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A NEW ORLEANS COUPLE PUT THEIR STAMP ON A MEXICAN HOUSE 


Architecture by John King/Text by Jeff Turrentine/Photography by Scott Frances 
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Designed by the late Canadian architect John King, a Moorish-style house 
in Ajijic, Mexico, is now owned by Robert and Judy Welch. The bright 
palette, developed by Judy Welch, is offset in the dining loggia and pool area 
errr CMeati ro Ree Ue Cea Mee slo ma ey 
and light have a clarity that requires one’s color sense to adjust,” she says. 


The living room is decorated with pieces culled from the couple’s travels. The 
English lounge chair is from the 1800s. Mexican, American southwestern 
and Russian vessels rest on the low table. A bronze mountain lion by T. Car- ' 
tier sits under similarly patterned rugs of Navajo, right, and Zapotec origin. 











ou might call it the 
NAFTA house: 
built by a Canadian, 
bought by Ameri- 
cans and nestled in the scenic 
Mexican village of Ajijic (pro- 
nounced ahi-HEEK), on Lake 
Chapala high in the Sierra 
Madre. Its international char- 
acter reflects the surrounding 
area, where more than 8,000 
expatriates from the United 
States, Canada and Europe have 
landed over the last decade or 
so, making this community just 
35 miles south of Guadalajara 
a relatively small but remark- 
ably cosmopolitan bubble. 
Robert and Judy Welch, the 
husband and wife who now live 
in the house, owe their dis- 
covery of it to a runway repair 
project that diverted their flight 
path. They had just wrapped 
up a lovely visit to Guadalajara, 
and as they taxied prior to take- 
off, “the pilot said that, because 
of the runway work, we were 
going to be taking an unusual 
path from which we’d be able 
to see Lake Chapala, which 
people didn’t normally see on 
takeoff,” says Judy Welch. From 
the air, it looked beautiful. 
Intrigued, they conducted 
further research from their 
home in New Orleans. The 
Welches were looking to re- 
locate, and they liked what 
they were learning. But hav- 
ing spent so much time in the 
sweltering climate of south 
Louisiana, they needed to ad- 
minister an important test—in 
person—before making a de- 
cision. “When we came back to 
check it out, we made sure to 
come back in May, because we 
had read that it was the worst 
month there,” says Judy Welch. 
“We thought: Let’s see what 
these people consider bad.” 
As it happens, in terms of 
temperature and humidity, 
the worst month in Ajijic is 
still mild by New Orleans stan- 
dards. (At more than 5,000 feet 
above sea level, “it pretty much 
feels like spring year-round” 
in the village, says Robert 
Welch.) They checked into an 
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inn and immersed themselves 
in the local culture, feeling at 
home in it almost instantly. 
Then, says Judy Welch, “walk- 
ing out of the B&B for break- 
fast one morning, we saw an 
open-house sign and stopped 
in.” The house was on a narrow 
lot but boasted terraces, lush 
plantings and a huge central 
courtyard. “It reminded us 
of the French Quarter, so we 
identified with that immediate- 
ly,” she says. “We were already 
crazy about the area. Now we 
had a house that we loved.” 
They snapped it up. 

The house had been built 
by the Canadian architect John 
King, who, until his death in 
2006, lived part-time in the 
area with his wife, designer 
Norma King. Having just fin- 
ished their own Moorish-in- 
spired house (see Architectural 
Digest, September 2005), the 
Kings “were still in that frame 
of mind” when her husband 
took the commission, says 
Norma King. She refers to the 
style as “Moorish modern” and 
notes that “it’s not all that com- 


mon in this part of Mexico, but 
we really thought it worked 
well.” Of course, when one stops 
to consider that Spain, which 
colonized Mexico for nearly 
three centuries, was itself colo- 
nized by the Moors for more 
than seven, the stylistic logic 
becomes obvious. 

The Welches responded in- 
stantly to the house’s plan, 
which emphasized the central 
courtyard and swimming pool 
and encouraged outdoor liv- 
ing. The Moorish arcade along 
the pool-facing courtyard wall 
leads to a dining loggia, where 
the Welches like to entertain 
guests amid greenery and a 
trickling fountain. Many of 
the furnishings—such as the 
dining chairs, designed by the 
couple—were made by local 
artisans; craftsmen in Ajijic 
are highly regarded, and those 
in nearby Tlaquepaque are 
famed throughout Mexico for 
the quality of their work. 

A flight of stairs behind the 
garden leads to the bedroom 
suites, both of which feature 

continued on page 164 





Oppostre: Doors off the kitchen open onto the pool. Star pendant light fixtures line the interior walkway. Top: The guest room overlooks the court- 
yard, master bedroom terraces and neighboring houses beyond. “There’s a large U.S., Canadian and European population in the villages around the 
lake,” says Judy Welch. Asove: A spiral staircase leads from the master bedroom up to the rooftop garden. She painted Blue Horse #1, 1985, center, 
and Birds of Paradise, 2005, right. “I’ve used each of our homes as an opportunity to use color and form as a personal expression of my art,” she says. 
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The couple relocated here from New Orleans. “Mexico and New Orleans 
share a joie de vivre that made the move a delight,” she says. One of the 
master bedroom terraces affords a view of the rooftop garden, master bed- 
room, left, guest room, right, and courtyard and dining loggia below. 
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Discoveries by Designers 







“The cabinet combines 
architectural form with 
lightness and color.” 
—Glen Dooley, H. M. Luther 
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| Echo of Déco 
A rare Art Déco Chinese rug with 
an abstract design in bold colors, 
$35,000, is a wool pile and is in San 
Francisco at Sandra Whitman (415- 
861-4477; www.sandrawhitman 
.com). By appointment. 


Beautiful Bureau 

H. M. Luther's two Manhattan locations con- 
tinue to delight designers and connoisseurs 

with their discerning selections of furniture and 
decorative accessories. From the Veneto region 
of Italy, a blue-and-white japanned bureau-cabinet 
from the mid—18th century is dramatic with detail 
and copious compartments, $126,000. 

H. M. Luther at The Carlyle 


35 E. 76th St., New York, NY 10021 
212-439-7919; www.hmluther.com 
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Trunk Show 
Katherine Newman's Lona Design 
(416-961-8326; www-.lonadesign 
.com) has created a mahogany oc- 
casional table, $9,755, called Babaar 
for its playfully curved legs that re- 
semble an elephant’s trunk. 


From the 1960s, a pair of Murano- 
elass-and-shaped-bronze sconces, 
$12_500, by Angelo Brotto for 
Esperia have the original fod label. 
They can be found at Van den Ak- 
ker Antiques (212-644-3535; www 
-vandenakkerantiques.com). 





Horse Play in 
Manhattan 





Surf’s Up 


Photographer Christopher Makos 
created a lmmited-edition series of 
13 surfboards, $18,000 each. The 
he Chinese Porcelain the quality of work withim the signed fiberglass boards sport vin- 
F , . tage black-and-white silver gelatin 
prints and are at Venfield (212-583- 
9436; www.venfieldnyc.com). 7 


Company showcases 





| an exceptional collection of 
| Asian and European works of 
art, with a special emphasis on 
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such horse is captured m “—— 
Chinese ceramics. An exqui- forward rather than m a m my 
sitely articulated pair of painted = standard static pose. Finely ren- 
pottery horses, $210,000, from dered, these mmpressive horses 
the Tang Dynasty, epitomizes stand nearly two feet tall. 
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The Chinese Porcelain Company, 475 Park Ave. New York, NY 
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IAIN AND ORIA DOUGLAS-HAMILTON TAKE A 
WALK ON THE WILD SIDE IN AFRICA 


Text and Photography by Tim Beddow 


ain and Oria Douglas- 
Hamilton, world-famous 
elephant conservation- 
ists, decided after spend- 
ing many years studying and 
researching these wondrous 
creatures in Africa to create 
a very special safari camp. 
Coauthors of the best-selling 
books Among the Elephants and 
Battle for the Elephants, they 
wanted a place where guests 
and the locals could visit and 
benefit from their scientific 
knowledge and experience 
close-hand. 
In 1993 Iain Douglas-Ham- 
ilton, at the invitation of the 
Kenya Wildlife Service and 


the Samburu County Coun- 
cil, founded a research camp 
and charity called Save the 
Elephants. The Samburu Na- 
tional Reserve is located about 
an hour's flight from Nairobi. 
He hoped to determine what 
was happening to the ele- 
phants, where they went and 
how they used the reserve. To 
achieve this, every elephant 
entering the reserve had to be 
identified and catalogued. The 
area was well known for cattle 
rustling, but the elephants had 
always been special—good-na- 
tured and curious—and they 
had not been harassed. It was 
perfect for elephant study. 


Once the research station 
and database system were es- 
tablished, Oria Douglas-Ham- 
ilton, encouraged by warden 
James Lesuyai, began to look 
for a site along the river for a 
camp. She found a perfect spot 
about four miles upriver, not 
far from the research station. 
Since elephant watching is a 
very absorbing and intimate 
experience, she needed the 
equivalent for her camp. “I 
came upon a place with two 
gigantic sausage trees on the 
river's edge. Elephants came 
and went. And the trees felt as 
though they were welcoming 
me with outstretched arms,” 








Elephant Watch Camp, created by Iain and Oria Douglas-Hamilton north of 
Nairobi, Kenya, offers guests an intimate view of wild animals in the bush. 
ABOVE AND ABoveE RiGuT: A guide transports guests on an elephant safari in a 
specially adapted vehicle. Lert: Builders used wood from trees pushed down 
by elephants to construct the mess tent, which serves as a reception area. Tree 


branches form the bases of the glass-topped low tables. 
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Furnishings that Oria Douglas- 


__ Hamilton designed decorate the 


honeymoon tent, which was built 
around a tree. She hung colorful 
CEC eB meet tomas) 
aoe ae ro emer Cee nner it 4 
in the wind,” she says. The Indian 
bedcovering has an elephant motif. 


she says. Chus Elephant Watch 
Safaris was born. 

Oria Douglas-Hamilton 
was given three years to set up 
the camp and get the business 
running. She threw herself 
into the task. “Having meta- 
morphosed my own family- 
owned farm in Naivasha [see 
Architectural Digest, November 
1996] into a wildlife sanctuary 
and my house into a lodge, | 
felt I had the experience to try 
my hand at building an eco- 
friendly camp, keeping it small 
and using local materials,” she 
explains. She asked the elders 
of the local Samburu tribe to 






give her their best men, whom 
she then employed and trained 
to help build and run the camp. 
She was given their blessing 
and not only promised to keep 
the area open for the elephants 
but to establish a scholarship 
for local children as well. “It 
was crucial for me that El- 
ephant Watch be a unique 
place that the Samburu would 
be proud of,” she says. 

Work began by reclaiming 
wood that had been pulled 
down by elephants or left be- 
hind by flash floods. Logs were 
floated down to the site and 
then pulled out of the river. 


Oppostre: Robes made of khanga cloth hang in a corner of the hon- 


eymoon tent—one of six guest tents. The reed mats are from the 
Tana River district. RiGur: A Samburu tribesman pours water, 
heated by the sun, into a bucket in a bath. 
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Great quantities of sand had 
to be collected for the floors. 
And drinking water had to be 
found. River water was fine 
for washing and construction 
but not for drinking. A deep 
well was dug until clear water 
was reached. Most of the build- 
ing supplies came from a town 
two hours away. 

“For months I lived a very 
simple life camping out in the 
bush with my Samburu war- 
riors and builders,” says Oria 
Douglas-Hamilton. They un- 
derstood exactly what she was 
trying to achieve, and togeth- 
er they created what she calls 
art pieces. Her daughters, 
Saba and Dudu, visited when 
they could to help, and a 
couple of their friends, Jamie 
Vernon and Daniela Batleur, 
assisted with the building 
and decoration. But the camp 
style very much reflects Oria 
Douglas-Hamilton’s eye for 
detail and design flair. Beyond 
this, though, is, as she says, “the 
strong sense of African style 
and color.” 

Like all building projects 


—but perhaps more so in 
the isolated and raw African 
bush—there were glitches 
along the way. Termites de- 
stroyed the unprotected wood 
at an alarming rate, heavy rains 
washed away the floors, and 
transporting delicate goods 
over bad roads caused much 
damage and heartache. 

But after seven months of 
solid toil, the camp opened to 
its first guests in early 2002. 

The final and perhaps most 
imaginative of her design ideas 
was to hang colorful streams 
of fabric from the ceilings 
like billowing sails “to cele- 
brate,” as she puts it, “the soul 
of nomads.” 

Just as no two tree branches 
are the same, so it is with the 
tents at Elephant Watch. Each 
one is entirely original and built 
around its own trees. “The 
wonderful twisted branches, 
the ocher mud-plaster walls 
and Daliesque furniture all 
blend harmoniously with the 
site,” she says. The effect is, as 
intended, organic, stylish and 

continued on page 164 


Anove: An octagonal tent opens onto a thatched veranda. 
White mosquito netting swathes the four-poster bed. RiGur: 
Dinner is served on the banks of the Ewaso Nyiro River. An 
Indian tablecloth and locally made glassware are on the table. 
“The thread of the river running through Kenya’s arid land is 


, 


breathtaking, 


‘notes [ain Douglas-Hamilton. 
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BENTO CUCM ROU Eeen Ucar mn 
design a getaway for an Italian fainily in coastal 
Sardinia. In Keeping with his trademark ap- 
proach, house and site are thoroughly integrat- 
ed. Tis Par: At the entrance, where a Variety 
of stonework reveals the overill emphasis on fine 
craftsmanship, a stair leads to a viewing terrace. 
Oppostrr: The entrance hall. 











Guided by Nature 


ON THE COAST OF SARDINIA, A NEW HOUSE NARROWS THE 
DIVIDE BETWEEN LANDSCAPE AND ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture by Savin Couélle/Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Tiziano Canu 
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ith its towering moun- 

tains and thickly wooded 

slopes leading down to 

a glittering sea, Sardinia 
offers some of the most spectacular views 
of any island in the world. Houses directly 
overlooking its seductive coastline have 
long been in demand. For people with 
a taste for sophisticated simplicity, how- 
ever, a seaside property by French archi- 
tect Savin Couélle remains the ultimate 
luxury: the most original and desirable way 
of appreciating Sardinia’s rugged beauty 
to the fullest. 

Alive to every facet of this enticing 
island (where he himself lives), Couélle 
has concentrated throughout his career 
on designing structures that merge with 
its rocky landscape while capturing all 
the changing moods of its sea and sky. 
“Transparency is what I look for most,” 
Couélle says. “Ideally, ?’'d like my houses 
to disappear altogether into the land- 
scape so that my clients can enjoy such a 
direct contact with nature that they for- 
get about everything else. But of course 
people need shelter from the elements, so 
I build walls and a roof to form a kind of 
protective cave, leaving all the spaces as 
open as possible by placing large arched 
doorways and windows at strategic points. 
The idea is that you are never cut off from 
the outside.” 

Couélle’s latest completed Sardinian 
house has all the qualities for which his ar- 
chitecture is noted. Designed for a promi- 
nent Italian businessman and his family, 
the house has a main living room with a 
huge sliding glass door that leads to a spa- 
cious terrace looking out onto a pool and 
a garden that seem, in turn, to merge with 
the sparkling Mediterranean beyond. 

“When I was a very young architect, 
I designed lots of theater and film sets,” 
Couélle explains. “You had to get the 
overall concept and create the set quick- 
ly. That’s given me the advantage that, as 
soon as I see a plot of land, I can visual- 
ize the finished house and keep it in mind 
all the way through. We started out here 
by raising the level of the site so that the 
house would have clear views of the sea. 
Then we shielded the property with a kind 
of curtain of trees so that you would not be 
aware of any neighbors. Once we’d done 
that, the main concerns of the project were 
already mapped out, although I have to 
admit the garden design was somewhat 
held up by wild boars that kept crashing 
through the rows of oleanders and pines 
at night!” 


The interior is a maze of interlocking 
spaces that take cues from the site and 
the scenery. But it has a distinct inner 
logic, too, in the way one room transi- 
tions into another through dramatic voids, 
with corridors that provide unusual per- 
spectives onto each room. Similarly, the 
windows are positioned at unexpected 
intervals and angles, affording the spaces 
not only maximum light but also fascinat- 
ing shadow plays. 

“That contrast between light and 
shadow is almost all the decoration you 
need in this kind of house,” says Couélle. 
“I might have a couple of pieces of furni- 
ture—a Louis XV commode, for instance, 
or an Italian Renaissance chest—and a few 
brightly colored Turkish rugs, but that’s it. 





ABOVE: Situated a few steps above 
the sunken living room, the dining 
room has exposed beams, built-in 
cabinetry and large sliding glass 
doors that unify it with an outdoor 
dining area overlooking the sea. 
Lert: The living room. A banquette 
sits under a wall opening of the en- 
trance hall and faces another of the 
architecture’s wide structural 
voids—Couélle’s unique framing 
of a natural scene. 
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Opposite: The light-filled corridors appear to 
have been carved out of the whole. The sculptur- 
al design feature often results in a beautiful play 
of shadows. RiGut: In one of the guest rooms, 
the architect accentuated the vaulted ceiling by 
leaving portions of its round-log beams exposed. 
Like many of the rooms, it also has direct access 
to the outdoors. 


I can be possessive of the houses I do. In 
making them, I feel I’ve been not only an 
architect but a painter and a sculptor as 
well, molding the walls and the openings 
with my own hands. So I’m not very happy 
when I see them filled with knickknacks. 
But, I must say, my clients can pay me no 
greater compliment than making them- 
selves feel totally at home, as if they, and 
not I, had built the house.” 

For all the apparent simplicity of this 
house, its components and the craftsman- 
ship employed are of the highest order. 
The floors are paved with terra-cotta 
and Venetian stone, and all the baths are 
clad in marble, with the sinks hollowed 
out of pale slabs fashioned especially for 
Couélle in Verona. In the same way, each 
door and closet is painstakingly carved of 
reassuringly solid woods. “I love simple, 
noble materials—just as I love eating 
the freshest seafood, served with expert 
but minimal preparation,” says Couélle. 
“And I insist on the finest craftsmanship. 
I have a team of workmen that I’ve built 
up over the past 30 years who work with 
me on every project I do, whether it’s 
here or in Dubai or in Sydney. They are 
like my hands—I can’t work without them. 
I sketch out a wrought iron banister or 
an alcove, for instance, and they make it 
exactly as I see it in my mind.” 

As the son and grandson of architects, 
Couélle has in his blood both a feeling 
for materials and a highly developed sense 
of space. “I throw myself completely into 
the houses I design,” he notes with gusto. 
“They’re like love affairs, and while they’re 
going on, nothing else matters. I take all 
my cues from nature, because that is, of 
course, always the source of everything. 
And I know that as soon as the outside 
and the inside of a house are in harmony, 
I can aim for the total unity of space and 
light—of house, sea and sky—that has al- 


ways been my ideal.” 0 


Ricut: The materials selected for the outdoor 
dining area—in particular the roof structure’s 
woven bamboo, peeled beams and rough-cut 
granite—give the space an aesthetic that com- 
plements the rugged site. The dining table is a 
stone slab resting on a boulder. 
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eads down to an infinity-edge swimming pool, 
which has a deck paved in thermal-resistant tiles. 
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1-800-HABERSHAM HABERSHAMDESIGNS.COM 
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Charles P. Rogers & Company, Bed Makers Since 1855 — Original headboards, beds, sleigh beds, trundle beds, daybeds, canopy beds, pure brass, top grain leather, Amencan cherry 
solid mahogany, hand forged iron, Egyptian cotton and European linens. See our complete collection online @charlesprogers.com or call 1-866-836-6505 for a catalog 
Showrooms open to public. New York: 55 West 17 Street (5-6 Aves) in Manhattan. New Jersey: 300 Rte 17 North, E. Rutherford. — Web/phone orders welcome. — We ship anywhere 
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hen building a conservatory, we start inside 


eople often think (and are told by other makers), 
that conservatories should let you enjoy being outside 
without actually being outside. Well, that’s just silly. 


An M&L conservatory is more than just a seasonal room. 
To us, the inside of the room is just as important as the 
exterior. So you have not only a beautifully refined 
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building, but also a comfortable room with style that 
you can use everyday. 


A bit of warning though. You may not want to leave. 


For more information on creating rooms you'll 
love to be in, please call for a brochure or 


visit our website. fSRSTON, : 
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UK & IRELAND +44 (0) 20 7881 5700 117 Mercer Street New York NY 10012 T: 1 888 575 0554 marston-and-langinger.com 


Furniture from the Marston & Langinger Store 





EXTERIOR SHUTTERS & SHUTTER HARDWARE 


When the admiring throngs 
BECOME TOO MUCH, 
our shutters close for privacy. 


Heer sag oy hit be, : , 
Historically accurate, custom hand- | 


-erafted, solid cedar shutters with & 
hand-forged period hardware from 


1T imberlane. Call for a free catalog today. 
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The original source 

of wide plank floors 
since 1966. Family, trust, 
quality. A wide variety 

of design options to fit 
any style of home and 
any budget. Call for 


your free portfolio. 
— 800-595-9663 


Wide Plank Floors: 


Finely crafted. Trusted for generations 


ATLANTAGA DENVERCO 
STODDARDNH 


© 
By buying products 
made with the FSC 


label you are 
FS¢ Supporting the growth 
of responsible forest 
, ‘ SW-COC.002450 management worldwide 
Carlisle’ Eastern White Pine . : pore anee 
© 1996 Forest Stewardship Council A.C 
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Reach Architectural Digest’s 
responsive readers in this regional section 
especially created for dealers of 
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For further information, please contact: 
Wendy Gardner Landau (212) 286-8430 
or Nina Barker (212) 286-2294 


In Europe: 
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Stephanie Williams (323) 965-3772 
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A truly relaxing bath is more than just water. It’s a spectrum of colors. A collection of styles. 
And personalized hydrotherapy such as the delicate massage of effervescent bubbles 
in a Serenity” Air Bath from Aquatic. A beautiful balance of form and function. 
www.aquaticwhirlpools.com 
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CARIBBEAN CLASSIC 


| ATROPICAL VARIATION _ 





continued from page 87 
waste is purified at the same time, by a 
system that is entirely gravity-fed. 


Now how does an interior designer | 


hold her own against all this architectural 


vigor? If she is Twila Wilson, she makes it | 


clear that she is not interested in another 
“Caribbean corny, overcooked pastel” ap- 
proach. She and her clients agreed that 
the interiors should reflect the muscular- 
ity of the architecture. They should also 
reflect the best of local tradition—hard- 
wood furniture with bold lines and silhou- 
ettes—while at the same time reaching for 
a cosmopolitan air and remaining open 
to an infusion of color. “This had to be a 
house with a strong voice,” Wilson says. 
Interestingly, one of Wilson’s earliest ef- 
fects was more like a whisper: When her 
¢lients wanted to spend a first Christmas 
in their still-unfinished home, Wilson 





“The clients were open to 
bringing the decoration up 
to meet the architecture.” 


ordered up miles of theatrical gauze and 
draped it throughout much of the house, 
thereby concealing construction debris. 
She put down sisal rugs and vivid pil- 


continued from page 99 

all the time, proximity and flow were key.” 
Comfort above everything—this is, for 

all the refinement of detail, a beach house 


whose owner is out on his surfboard early | 
most mornings—was the guiding prin- | 


ciple. The three young children (a six- | 


year-old daughter and four-year-old twin | 
boys) “love climbing on the furniture, so | 


we selected soft fabrics, treated to hold 
up to that kind of use,” Wilson says. “Jim 
and Michelle lead a very casual lifesty le 
and gave me the freedom not to be con- 
cerned—but with the children’s ages and 
all the activity, the need for durability ob- 
viously went beyond just the climate.” 
Wilson restricted the palette to creamy 
neutrals, incorporating accent colors true 
to the environs: primarily terra-cotta and 
melon tones. Having kept the islands mien 
in check throughout (“I enhanced things 
with a few Hawaiian objects that are so 


beautiful they would work well in any set- | 


ting”), he let loose, relatively speaking, in 
the master suite. Complementing the ar- 


| chitects’ bamboo-and-teak balustrade for 


lows, and it was in this casual temporary | 
arrangement that she found the house’s | 


softening spirit. 
As it became clear that the larger rooms 
in particular needed humanizing, Wilson 


retained the gauzy effect, using it as inte- | 


rior curtains in the finished gallery and 
bed tenting in the bedrooms. The pub- 
lic rooms also needed pieces that would 
stand up to 14-foot ceilings—hence the 
large painted Brazilian cupboards, the long 
custom-made mahogany dining table and 
the antique West Indian rockers, which in 
this context acquire an almost sculptural 
dimension. Further detailed layering came 
from Katrin Haub, who is an avid traveler 
and a discerning collector. 

Finally, there are the colors: lime green, 
raspberry, mango, bougainvillea, hibiscus 
pink and half a dozen different yellows, 
indoors and out, on cushions and uphol- 
stery, bric-a-brac and china. “The clients 
were open to bringing the decoration up 
to meet the architecture. They were will- 
ing to let their house sing,” says Wilson. 
“And so was I.” 0 





the master lanai, he inserted bamboo reeds 
between the high cedar beams of the bed- 
room ceiling and draped the bamboo four- 
poster (one of several Wilson-Guidera 


pieces custom-made for the residence) | 


with mosquito netting—‘“tropical, light 
and romantic,” 


A split-level plan “makes 
the large volumes 
feel small and intimate,” 
Jim Falk remarks. 





the master bath, Wilson lined the walls 
with a woven rushlike material instead of 
large mirrors: “a subtle infusion of local 
style,” he explains, “to emphasize the set- 
ting and complete the idea.” 

Recalling the house’s journey to being 
an amalgam of the clients’ wishes, Kliger- 
man observes, “It might be a cliché, but 
it invariably happens that what is most 
challenging in the beginning ends up 
being a building’s strength.” His partner 
goes one further. “Threading together the 
things that were so personal and familiar 
to the Falks,” says Barkley, “allowed us to 
create an architecture that feels fully at 
home in Hawaii.” 0 


in Barkley’s estimation. In | 











promotion 


with EMMY 


The Architectural Digest 
Greenroom returns for its 
sixth year backstage at 

the Primetime Emmy Awards 
this September. Television's 
A-list comes together 

for one glamorous night, 
and AD 100 designer 
Timothy Corrigan has 
designed the ultimate 
“green” space for the stars 
to relax and mingle in 


before they step onstage. 


Stay tuned... 
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continued from page 131 
The French wallcovering, a panorama of 
a green garden, creates the feeling of an 
oasis, and the lattice screen suggests clas- 
sical Arab architecture. So complete is the 
illusion that you almost expect a camel to 
poke its tawny head through the door. 
Stull more surgery was needed upstairs, 
where Clattenburg knocked down the walls 
of three small rooms to make a large mas- 
ter suite. Since bin Fahad is an avid athlete 
and sportsman—his idea of a relaxing vaca- 
tion is bungee jumping and white-water 
rafting—Clattenburg wanted to give his 
private quarters a look that was both classic 
and sporty. “The only thing I could think 
of,” he says, “was Ralph Lauren sports, red 
and blue and primary colors.” The result 





“T always ask the 
dealers what they have at 
home. That’s where 
they keep the good stuff. 
Then you have to persuade 
them to sell it.” 





is bold stripes and bolder colors, a combi- 
nation of Ralph Lauren WASPiness and 
Arabian Nights opulence, complete with 
tented fabric on the ceiling. 

In an Arabian house, the sitting room is 
where the owner greets his guests, and it 
was in that room that Clattenburg wanted 
to do something that might be considered 
daring even in daring Dubai. He wanted to 
cover the walls, top to bottom, with mir- 
rors. “I’ve never done anything like this 
before,” he admitted to bin Fahad. “But I 
think it would be cool, and I would like to 
take a calculated risk.” Bin Fahad’s response 
was immediate. “Just do it!” he said. 

The people who worked on the room 
were not so enthusiastic—“They thought 
I was crazy,” says Clattenburg—and it 
was thus with some anxiety that Clat- 
tenburg showed his client the finished 
room, which, when all the lights are on, 
is incandescent, like the inside of a giant 
lightbulb. Bin Fahad stepped inside and, 
without saying a word, turned the stereo 
to a Dean Martin recording and sat down. 


“He was just smiling,” says Clattenburg, | 


“and the look on his face was joy.” Could 
a designer ask for higher praise? (1 
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continued from page 145 

terraces overlooking the courtyard. In the 
master suite, white walls and white fur- 
niture yield their chromatic potential to 
Judy Welch’s colorful paintings. (She’s an 
artist who creates paper sculptures from 
her large, light-filled studio on the prop- 
erty.) A spiral staircase from the master 
bedroom’s terrace climbs to the rooftop 
garden, which offers 360-degree views that 
take in the village, lake and mountains. 

Living in this idyllically temperate part 
of Mexico has changed the Welches’ rela- 
tionship with the elements, forged during 
their many summers spent in New Or- 
leans. “We don’t have an air conditioner or 
a heating system,” says Robert Welch. “We 
don’t need either of them.” They like to 
host dinner parties where “we just open up 
all the doors and let people flow in and out 
at their leisure,” says Judy Welch. “With 
the exception of a few days out of the year, 
you can basically live outside.” 

But in Judy Welch, another change has 
taken place: She has embraced a new color 
spectrum, which has also influenced her art. 
“I came down here with this sort of pale, 
watery palette of colors,” she says. The 
light in Ajijic effectively killed it. “The dif- 
ference between that hot, humid sea-level 
light in Louisiana—which always has this 
sort of gold undertone to it—and the light 
here, where the elevation is so much high- 
er and you’re away from the humidity, is 
profound. This light is clear and white, like 





The rooftop garden offers 
360-degree views of the 
village, lake and mountains. 





the kind you find in Santa Fe. It calls for | 


clear colors, but it also demands strength, 
because the sunlight can be so strong that 
the colors can get washed out.” 

Thus did the house she and her husband 
bought—builder’s white when they found 
it—become a study in joyful, vibrant, any- 
thing-but-pale-and-watery colors: peri- 
winkle blues, burnt oranges and taxicab 
yellows. “Just looking at the color in the 
flowers and in the houses around us, I 
could tell there was a major change oc- 
curring in my sensibility,” says Judy Welch. 
“It required a little back and forth, but like 
so much about my work, it just hit me one 


| day: This was what I wanted.” 0 





| events or tomorrow's adventures. It is a 








ELEPHANT WATCH CAMP, 


continued from page 154 
low-profile. One might be in a luxurious 
tree house, albeit with a crew of smili 
Samburu staff. 

Guests wake at dawn to the sounds o 
dozens of birds singing. A soft voice call- 
ing, “Hodi?” or “May I come in?” is fol- 
lowed by the unzipping of the tent and a 
staff member entering with a tray of tea or 
coffee and homemade biscuits. As the el- 
ephants come down to the reserve, guests 
might go on an early-morning game drive 


Just as no two tree 
branches are the same, so 
it is with the tents at 


Elephant Watch. Each 
one is entirely original. 





in search of a leopard that had been heard 
in the night or walk along the riverbed to 
learn about native plants, before break- 
fast is served by the side of the river, with 
monkeys leaping in the trees above and el- 
ephants roaming in the range next door. 

Then the rest of the day might be di- 
vided between the pleasure of staying in 
camp and going out to track and observe 
some of the rarer African species. With 
experienced guides to explain the behavior 
of the wildlife, visitors can learn about one 
species in depth. 

In the evening, guests can look for- 
ward to more delicious fare, on a candlelit ~ 
table under a star-studded sky. A Sam- 
buru plays a flute while mouth-water- 
ing dishes are served, created by Oria 
Douglas-Hamilton and her cooks and in- 
spired by her father, “who was a wonder- 
ful cook,” she says. Later, around a fire, 
guests can gather to chat about the day’$ 


camp one does not want to leave. For 
Oria Douglas-Hamilton, this is the great- 
est compliment. “Africa casts a spell; it’s 
intoxicating, and anyone who has been 
touched by Africa can never forget it. 
And why should they? It is, after all, our 
ancestral earth.” 0 


Elephant Watch Safaris 
PO. Box 15214 
Nairobi 00509, Kenya 
254-20-891-112 
www.elephantwatchsafaris.com 
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Dear Ketel One Drinker 

Here's one for all vou Jeopardy fans. | 
If the answer is Carolus Nolet, 
what is the question? 
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Places to go, designs to see, 
from Architectural Digest advertisers 


Design Coast to Coast 


Architectural Digest “Architecture Days” events bring the excitement 
and power of architecture to life. This year, the series will present talks by 
leading architects, tours offering “insider” access, receptions in amazing 
spaces, special exhibits and more in San Francisco, Toronto and New York. 


San Francisco, August 20-26. Highlights include: 

Green Design, Inside and Out-A lively discussion on the future of green 
design, and how sustainability can start at home. Panelists include Eric 
Corey Freed of OrganicARCHITECT and Fu-Tung Cheng of Cheng Design. 


Keynote Presentation—San Francisco architects Stanley Saitowitz 
and AD 100 member Jim Jennings preview their diverse projects, both 
commercial and residential. 


Dance & Architecture: Inside the San Francisco Ballet—A rehearsal 
viewing and rare look behind the scenes at America’s oldest professional 
ballet company, which celebrates its 75 anniversary in 2008. 


Urban Living: New Homes South of Market-—This tour features a peek 
inside two private living spaces and an architectural firm's office in a 
neighborhood undergoing a major cultural renewal. 


PHOTO: SHARON RISEDORPH 


PHOTO: JOE FLETCHER 





Jim Jennings Architecture: Oakland Hills House, left; SOMA House, right 


Upcoming cities and dates: 


Toronto, September 24-30: 

From an exclusive on-site preview of Frank Gehry’'s addition to the 

Art Gallery of Toronto (completion, 2008) to a new exhibit at CN Tower, 
“Architecture Days” Toronto will explore the architectural renaissance 
taking place in this dynamic city. 


New York City, October 8-14: 

A tour of designers’ own homes benefitting Kips Bay Boys & Girls Club and 
a visit to the Lower East Side, where history converges with the avant- 
garde, are just a few of the many offerings available. 


Tickets and complete schedules are available now at ArchitectureDays.com. 
Participating sponsors include: 
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You have to 
not see it 
to believe it. 





For a free sample, 
go online. 
And while you’re there, 
register for a chance to 
win Andersen windows 
for your home. 


andersenwindows.com/truscene 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO ENTER OR WIN 


Andersen Windows TruScene” Insect Screen Sweepstakes is 


open to homeowners who are legal residents of 50 U.S. and DC, 
18 years or older. Void where prohibited. Sweepstakes begins at 
ET 07 and ends at 11:59:59 p.m. ET on 
0/31/2007. For entry information, to enter online and for complete 
Official Rules, visit www.andersenwindows.com/truscene. Sweep 
stakes subject to full Official Rules. Odds of winning depend on 
number of eligible entries received. Sponsor: Andersen Corporation, 
100 4th Avenue North, Bayport, MN 55003-1096 
©2007 Andersen Corporation. All rights reserved 
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a J E re = 220 Campion PLatT 

house (bottom right), He Brings Radiance and Warmth to His 246 BERNARD WHARTON 


page 182. Photography 
by Michael Moran, 
Tony Soluri and Dan 
Forer. Agove RIGHT: 
Campion Platt’s sunny 
SoHo living room. See 
page 220. 


Contemporary Loft in SoHo 

Text by Nancy Collins 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Scott Frances 


230 Lee F. MINDEL 
At the Architect’s Hamptons Property, 


the Emphasis of the New Poolhouse Is on Play 


Text by Joseph Giovannini 
Photography by Michael Moran 


For a Waterfront Weekend House in Rhode 
Island, an Outward-Looking Vision 

Text by Therese Bissell 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


254 Jacques.GRANGE 


His Eclectic Apartment in Paris Artfully 
Engages the Old and the New 

Text by Wendy Moonan 

Photography by Vincent Thibert 


continued on page 18 
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SANDRA NUNNERLEY 

Merging Two Apartments, the Designer Creates 
a Deeply Personal Home in New York 

‘Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 

Photography by Scott Frances 


Davin Hovey 

From Simple Materials Comes a Dramatic 
House Outside Chicago 

Text by Jeff Turrentine 

Photography by Jon Miller/Hedrich Blessing 


S. Marc THEE 

A Love of Birds Sparks an Exotic Redesign 
of a Miami Home 

Text by Amanda Vaill 

Photography by Kim Sargent 


286 JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 


IS 


He Revamps His Paris Garret as a Gift 


for His Wife 


Text by Judith Thurman 
Photography by Marina Faust 


Architect Dan Mar- 
chetto restored a vin- 
tage barn and built a 
contemporary, environ- 
mentally conscious 
family house in upstate 
New York. See page 294. 





294 DEAN MarcHETTO 
Pushing the Eco-Friendly Envelope in the 
Design of His Family’s Catskills Farmhouse 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
Photography by Bilyana Dimitrova 


SUZANNE LOVELL 
Town House on Chicago’s North Side 


Text by Jean Strouse 
Photography by Tony Soluri 





Heirlooms and Travels Inspire the Designer's 


Far Lert: Juan Pablo 
Molyneux’s Paris garret 
was inspired by 18th- 
century imperial Rus- 
sia. See page 286. Lert: 
Stephen Knollenberg’s 


| Michigan great room. 


See page 236. 
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| the BEDROOM has replaced 
| the KITCHEN as the 
| NUCLEUS of their home GO 





IMAGE: THE THOMAS PHEASANT COLLECTION 
www.bakerfurniture.com 1 800 592 2537 


PROMOTION 


ly | 
with EMMY... 


~The Architectural Digest Greenroom returns for 
its sixth year backstage at the Primetime Emmy 
Awards. Television’s A-list comes together for 
one glamorous night, and AD 100 designer 
Timothy Corrigan has designed the ultimate 
“green” space for the stars to relax and mingle 
in before they step onstage. 


Stay tuned... 


The 59th Primetime Emmy Awards 
Sunday, September 16, 2007 
LIVE on FOX 8pm ET/PT 


THE 
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GREENROOM AT THE PRIMETIME | 
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28 Tuts MONTH ON 
ARCHITECTURALDIGEST.COM 


36 LETTERS 
42 CONTRIBUTORS 


52 SPECIAL SECTION: 
DESIGNERS ON DESIGN 
"THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 
Members of the AD 100 Reveal Everything 
from the Challenges of Designing for 
Themselves to What They Collect and Why 





William Hodgins is par- 
tial to antique creamware 
statuary. He says, “It just 
glows.” See page 74. 








102 Juan Monroya 


114 


130 


144 


Ralph Lauren bor- 
rowed earth tones from 
his clothing lines for 
new pieces in his St. 
Germain collection of 
home furnishings. See 
page 114. 









John Barman collects 
colorful midcentury 
glassware. “It’s not that 
easy to find,” he says. 
See page 56. 


The Designer Thinks Big in His 
Diminutive Flat on Paris’s Rue Facob 
Text by Michael Peppiatt 

Photography by Marina Faust 


DESIGNERS’ Own LINEs: 
CREATING THE NEw CLASSICS 
Three Collect 10ns ( )ffer Fresh I erspect ves on 


Enduring Forms 


‘THE PROFESSIONALS: HOWARD J. BACKEN 
From Wineries to Residences, the Architect 
Mines California’s Natural Resources 

By Nicholas von Hoffman 


DISCOVERIES BY DESIGNERS 


Architectural Digest’s Editors Present 
Designers’ Sources 


continued on page 26 
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160 Micwaer LEE 
Crafting a Spirit of Midcentury Style in 
a Floating Weekend Retreat 
Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


172 DrstGN NoTeBpook: MATERIAL LEGACY 
A New Generation Upholds a Tradition of Fine 
Textiles and Costumes in Manhattan 
By Jeffrey Simpson 


182 Pau SILVERBERG 
Combining Caribbean Simplicity with a Green 
Sensibility on St. Croix 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Dan Forer 


Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by John Loomis 








Les Althéas is one of 





. ~R INN7 
more than 4,000 fabric A Say 
patterns created by Volume 64, Number 9 
painter Raoul Duty. It Architectural Digest, 
was featured at textile 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 
gallery Cora Ginsburg. Los Angeles, CA 90048, 
See page 172. is published monthly by 
The Condé Nast Publications, 
4 Times Square, 
New York, NY 10036. 
To find Condé Nast 
magazines on the 
World Wide Web, visit 
www.condenet.com. 
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313 AD Drrecrory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects and 
Galleries Featured in This Issue 














200 Estates FoR SALE: Eprrors SELECT Michael Lee’s refur- 
196 AD Spectat Event: PROPERTIES AROUND THE WorRLD se ees i the 
Women’s DESIGN SYMPOSIUM La Jolla, Singapore, Sag Harbor, eee Meas at 
Architectural Digest Designers Gather in Dallas Beverly Hills, Brazil... Rey, California. See 
to Discuss Dorothy Draper and More page 160. 





l A colorful 1950s Nor- 
wegian sofa, found at 

Lost City Arts in New 

York. See page 144. 
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Our New Look Private Views 

‘Take a tour of AD’s newly redesigned Web site, A sneak peek at AD’s newest book, Private Views: 

with more features, easier access and a searchable archive. Inside the Worlds Greatest Homes, in bookstores this fall. 

Kitchens AD Event | 

‘Top designers reveal the secrets to designing one of the Our first-ever Open Audition—a chance for you to show us 

most important rooms in the house. your work. Check online for details! 
: , . 

Richard Neutra Discoveries by Designers . 

The famed architect’s innovative work as it appeared in Architectural Digest’s editors present designers’ sources for ; 

the pages of Architectural Digest. furniture and accessories from all over the world. 
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THE STARK TOUCH BY JAMES RIXNER. CARPET: GRAYBAR-SPRING GREEN. 


JE ONLY 


FOR SHOWROOM LOCATIONS AND INFORMATION CALL (212)752-9000 OR VISIT STARKCARPET.COM. TO THE | 





AD Letters 





I was impressed with the Con- 





necticut home designed by 
Steven F. Haas (“Echoes of 
Tuscany,” July 2007). The spa- 
cious kitchen, the limestone- 
floored dining room, the 22- 


foot ceilings, the master suite 


that absolutely fills up with light—the layout is so 


open and inviting. Who wouldn’t want to live in such 


a place? Thank you for bringing this magnificent 


house to our attention. It’s sublime. 


MOBILE HOME 

Nice to see the articles on cars (“Motoring 
by Design,” July). After all, a car is some- 
times a small home away from home. 
DorotHy BOLGER 

ORLAND Park, ILLINOIS 


DRIVEN TO WRITE 

When I first saw the Motoring section in 
your July issue, I thought, Why devote so 
many pages of an interior design maga- 
zine to cars? Then it hit me: Considering 
how much time we spend in our cars, de- 
sign and comfort can be just as important 
on the road. 

WILLIAM Parks 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


MARINO’S SPLENDOR 

An article in the July issue (“Art Note- 
book: Dresden’s Splendor”) provided 
further proof of why Peter Marino is one 
of the most respected designers in the 
world. His deft use of color is a gift. 
Mary PALMER 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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— Pau, OGDEN 
SanTA Fe, New Mexico 


MOMENTARILY BLUE 

Up until now I have loved and/or admired 
everything I have seen in your magazine, 
even if it is not exactly to my taste. But 
in the June 2007 issue you finally high- 
lighted a house with no redeeming quali- 
ties that I can find. The “Out of the Blue” 
house was totally outrageous and unde- 
finable. The vibrant blue color was the 
least obnoxious factor—I live in a blue 
house—it was everything else that ap- 
peared to be so user-unfriendly. Well, one 
out of 10,000 is not a bad record. Keep up 
the good work of bringing enlightenment 
and envy to the rest of us. 

Ler MILLER 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


BLURRED VISION 

[ loved your Country Homes (June) is- 
sue. Is it just me, or are more and more 
houses blurring the line between indoors 
and out? If so, it is a welcome trend, and I 
hope to see more of it in AD. 


JustTIN COHEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Visit ArchitecturalDigest.com for more 


GLOBAL REACH 

I am writing to thank you for our re- 
cent editorial mention in the June issue 
(Discoveries by Designers). I thought 
you would be interested to know what 
an overwhelming response we had from 
the four corners of the world. When the 
telephone in our New York showroom 
began to ring, the calls came from Swit- 
zerland and Hong Kong, Paris and Texas. 
No other magazine has this sort of read- 
er response, which is international and 
long-lasting. It is truly fantastic to have 
product design featured in a magazine 
with such powerful scope and high-end 
recognition. Thanks again. It is a pleasure 
to read the articles in each and every issue 
of Architectural Digest. 

JouN S. KNotr 

PRESIDENT, QUADRILLE 

New York, New York 


AGE-OLD QUESTION 

What a spot-on interview with Eugene V. 
Thaw (“Out of Sight,” June). He had me 
thinking about what art is. I have never 
quite understood how gallons of paint 
splashed on a canvas, or pipes, concrete, 
trash, etc., welded together, could be con- 
sidered “art.” Some “modern” art is novel, 
some is clever, some is valuable for its en- 
gineering or use of materials. More often 
than not, though, these new visions attain 
the state of décor, not art. 

MicHarrt CARSON 

PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


CULTURAL EXPANSION 
I’m a second-generation subscriber and 
have always been inspired by ADS selec- 
tions of beautiful interiors and articles, 
but I have never laughed out loud as I 
did when enjoying the interview between 
Steven M. L. Aronson and art dealer Eu- 
gene V. Thaw. What wonderful questions 
and candid responses to the spiraling 
prices currently being experienced in the 
art auction world. I think the interview 
also speaks eloquently to the expanding 
influences—good and not so good—of 
a global culture. To any of your readers 
who missed it: It is worth a look! 
Cueryi NIcHout 
CHAGRIN Fatts, On10 

continued on page 40 
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THE TRULY GREAT. 


PERFECTION IS NEVER ACHIEVED, 
ONLY ENDLESSLY PURSUED. 


When Haydn, Handel and Vivaldi put pen to paper, the voice they were writing to could have been 
none other than Cecilia Bartoli’s. She’s taken the most famous operas and made them national treasures. 
She's taken the most obscure operas and made them famous. She's taken classic arias and redefined 
them, building them dramatically. As she continues to top “Best of Year” lists all around the world, her 
voice reminds us that perfection is an endless pursuit. 
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“T think the Eugene V. Thaw 
interview speaks eloquently to the 
expanding influences—good 
and not so good—of a global culture.” 


FINDING BALANCE 

I have been an occasional reader of your 
magazine for about a decade and recently 
picked up your April and May 2007 issues. 
I enjoyed reading about Sheila Johnson’s 
farm (“A Home for All Seasons”) and 
Lionel Richie’s house in the May issue, 
as well as the story on interior designer 
Cecil Hayes (The Professionals) and the 
article by writer Jamaica Kincaid (“Gar- 
dens: Dances with Daffodils”) in April. 
I was pleasantly surprised at what I per- 
ceived to be more racial diversity via an 
African American presence than I’ve ever 
seen in Architectural Digest. The stories 
weren’t gratuitous and were perfectly at 
home among the magazine’s beautiful in- 
terior and exterior design content, which 
speaks volumes about AD, as well as our 
society in general. 

TirFANY Morrison 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 

You published an article on the rebirth 
of The Cloister at Sea Island (Hotels, 
September 2006), and we were sold! Our 
recent vacation there with our two chil- 
dren and their grandma was overwhelm- 
ing. We were completely overtaken by 
southern charm and hospitality at one of 
the most beautiful and luxurious resorts 
we have ever visited in our 15 years of 
traveling. We were asked numerous times 
by the staff, “How did you find out about 
us?” We always responded, “Architectural 
Digest!” So thank you, AD, for the vaca- 
tion of a lifetime, which we will always 
remember. Needless to say, we continue 
to enjoy our subscription to AD, too! 


VERONICA AND PHILLIP JORDAN 


| PLANO, TEXAS 


VIDEO RY NESICN 


IVEY DI VESIGIN 


I recently came across the Interviews 
page of Architectural Digest’s online video 
section. It was great to get some insight 
into the minds of architects and design- 
ers at the top of their respective fields. 
I especially enjoyed the Kazuyo Sejima 
video—I had seen the design for the 
New Museum in New York and was quite 
taken with it. How appropriate, then, that 
one of the first AD videos I should watch 
was the Sejima interview. I hope you will 
continue to feature such inspiring work. 
JANINE LOPEZ 

New York, NEw YorkK 


DOCAMCOD DOCHIIDCLE! ee 


I am a longtime reader who has just dis- 
covered the Architectural Digest Web site. 
What an invaluable resource. In addi- 
tion to watching the video interviews and 
reading about upcoming issues, I often 
click on the AD 100 link to get informa- 
tion regarding particular architects or de- 
signers as I read about their latest projects 
in the magazine. I look forward to visiting 
the site often in the future. 

SARA HANSON 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

I have enjoyed your magazine for many, 
many years. Your work is outstanding. I 
love the photography, the layouts and 
the writing. Picking up your magazine 
has several benefits. One can become 
informed, stay in tune with the issues of 
design and be privileged enough to view 
state-of-the-art projects. I just wanted 
you to know how much I appreciate AD. 

LAURA KING 

Norvtu PLatrre, NEBRASKA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Letters to the editor should include the writer's name, address and daytime phone number and 


be sent by e-mail to letters@archdigest.com or by mail to Letters, Arebitectunal Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Letters may be edited for length and clarity and may be published or otherwise reused in any medium 


All submissions become the property of the publication and will not be returned 
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A Most CIVILIZED ADVENTURE.” 
Nothing compares to the pure anticipation of a Transatlantic Crossing. 
Six days to experience the best of British tradition in the most contemporary style imaginable. 
A chance to relive the Golden Age of Ocean Travel onboard the grandest ship at sea. 


For reservations or further information, call your Travel Professional or |-800-7-CUNARD or-.visit cunard.com 


THE MOST FAMOUS OCEAN LINERS IN THE WORLD 


Contributors 











If you find yourself in New York this October, we would like 
to invite you to take part in AD’s first-ever Open Audition 
at the D&D Building, located at 979 Third Avenue between 
58th and 59th streets in Manhattan. The event takes place on 
Wednesday, October 10, and Thursday, October 11, beginning 
at 9:00 a.m. and lasting all day. 

The Open Audition is a chance for everyone—profession- 
als and nonprofessionals alike—to show us photos of a com- 


pleted residential project for possible inclusion in an issue of Architectural Digest. Each 
person will present ove project that they think would be appropriate for Architectural 
Digest. Participants should bring photos (no disks or transparencies, please, as we won’t 
have computer access or a light box), which should include two shots (maximum) of 
each of the major rooms in the residence. (Please have duplicates made of your materi- 
als in case you are asked to leave them behind with us.) You will find more details about 
this unique opportunity in next month’s issue. And, as always, be sure to visit our Web 
site often for updates and announcements, including future Open Auditions in Los 


Angeles, Miami and Houston. 


Please RSVP to us at 212-630-3777 or online at ArchitecturalDigest.com if you will 


be participating. 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





MICHAEL FRANK (“Paul Silver- 
berg,” page 182). When writing about 
a designer or architect’s own residence, 
“there’s this idea that you see the sen- 
sibility or taste raw and clearly at work, 
without busying impediments or in- 
terferences,” says contributing writer 
Michael Frank. After interviewing ar- 
chitect Paul Silverberg, “I came away 
with the impression that here was a 
man of talent and experience who 





knew precisely what he wanted in a 
house for himself and set about making it happen.” Of the architect’s 
work and the house he built for himself on St. Croix, Frank remarks, 
“Surfaces come second with him. Instead, he approached the project by 
addressing the conceptual challenges, meaning how to make a house 
that respected its environment while not being overwhelmed by it; a 
house that had a variety of spaces; a house that could withstand some 
potentially pretty severe environmental threats; and, finally, a house 


that was, or in time could become, honorably green.” 





MARINA FAUST (“Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux,” page 286; “Designers on Design: 
The Creative Impulse,” page 96; “Be- 
fore & After: Juan Montoya,” page 102). 
“Juan Pablo Molyneux’ guest apartment 
is under a 17th-century roof, very high 
in the middle but very low on the sides, 
so it was extremely difficult to position 
the lights,” contributing photographer 
Marina Faust reports of her experience 
documenting the designer's Paris garret. 
In addition to Molyneux’ place, she shot 
at two more locations in Paris—Juan Montoya’ pied-a-terre and Pierre 
Yovanovitch’s apartment, with its collection of 20th-century books. She 
felt a particular connection to Yovanovitch: Her late father was “a big 
collector of books, so I have a great sympathy and understanding for 
people who collect them,” she says. Though she is “dependent on oth- 
ers’ desire to collect, as I am an artist and my work exists in collections,” 
Faust reveals she is not a collector herself. Gallenande, her most recent 
film, was shown in July at the Cinémathéque in Paris. 


continued on page 46 
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Give the food its due. 
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Downsview cabinetry collection 
is available through authorized 
kitchen design showrooms 








SCOTTSDALE AZ 
Downsview of Scottsdale A80) 563-2577 
BEVERLY HILLS CA 
Downsview Kitchens 310) 858-1008 
COSTA MESA CA 
Kitchen Spaces 714) 545-0417 
SAN DIEGO (Del Mar) CA 
Folio Design 858) 350-5995 
MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (831) 899-3303 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Kitchen Studio 150 415) 864-5093 
SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti Kitchens 415) 454-1623 
DENVER/VAIL co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc 303) 321-3232 
NEW CANAAN cT 
Kitchens By Deane 203) 972-8836 
STAMFORD cT 
Kitchens By Deane 203) 327-7008 
DANIA (DcorTA) FL 
Downsview Kitchens 954) 927-1100 
JUNO BEACH FL 
Downsview Kitchens 561) 799-7700 
NAPLES FL 
Downsview Kitchens 239) 262-1144 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria A404) 261-0111 
HONOLULU HI 
Details International 808) 521-7424 
CHICAGO (Barrington) IL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath 847) 381-7950 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
nuHaus 847) 831-1330 
INDIANAPOLIS IN 
Kitchens by Design 317) 815-8880 
LOUISVILLE (Prospect) KY 
Signature Kitchens 502) 292-0645 
NEW ORLEANS (Harahan) LA 
Classic Cupboards Inc (504) 734-9088 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc. 781) 237-5973 
WEST BOYLSTON MA 
Kitchens by Design, Inc 508) 835-6300 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Bethesda) MD 
Nancy Thornett Associates (301) 718-0155 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS Mi 
Kitchen Studio 248) 332-5700 
MINNEAPOLIS MN 
North Star Kitchens, LLC 612) 375-9533 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 314) 965-5700 
CHARLOTTE NC 
Downsview Kitchens 888) 541-1189 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 973)-829-7112 
LAS VEGAS NV 
Ebéniste, Inc 702) 368-2280 
HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 631) 493-0983 
NEW YORK NY. 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 212) 688-9300 
CLEVELAND (Willoughby Hills) OH 
Faralli’s Kitchen & Bath 440) 944-4499 
TOLEDO OH 
Jan Merrell Kitchens 419) 246.0991 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates 215) 568-550) 
SAN JUAN PR 
Cocinas + Disefio ’87) 721-5555 
DALLAS TX 
Redstone Kitchens & Baths 214) 368-5151 
AUSTIN/SAN ANTONIO T™ 
Palmer Todd, Inc 866) 341-3396 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 
Design Solutions, Inc (703) 834-612) 
SEATTLE (Bellevue) WA 
Rice’s Cabinetry by Design 425) 869.8606 
CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252.2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Empire Kitchen & Bath (604) 681.5994 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens (416) 481.510) 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre (416) 922.4620 
MONTREAL PQ 


Downsview of Montreal ( 





DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 2635 Rena Road 
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Contributors 





SUSAN SHEEHAN (“Stephen 
Knollenberg,” page 236). “It’s fun 
to write about a designer who is 
making his debut in Architectural 
Digest, because designers new to 
the magazine are especially enthu- 
siastic,” says contributing writer 
and Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
Susan Sheehan. “And as someone 
who is owned by a black-and- 
white cat and has a white-and- 
black kitchen and entrance hall, I 
was pleased by the chance to de- 
scribe a cottage with white walls 
and handsome black accents. A Martha Sturdy black resin vase has gone 





into my ‘renovation wish list’ folder.” Besides adding a few ideas to her 
design wish list, Sheehan added a new word to her vocabulary: “When 
you start writing for the magazine, you acquire a new one,” she says. 
“This time around I learned s/ubbed, which I hope someday to be able 
to use playing Scrabble.” 


JOHN LOOMIS (“AD Special Event: 
Women’s Design Symposium,” page 196). 
For his second assignment for the magazine, 
photographer John Loomis traveled to Dal- 
las, bringing with him a journalist’s eye—he 
started out as a stringer for his local paper 
while still in high school—to shoot Architec- 
tural Digests Women in Design Symposium, 
aptly held at the city’s Women’s Museum. 
“As an artist, it was nice to see another group 
of passionate people come together and talk 
about their work on a human level,” he says. A native Floridian, Loomis 
is at work on two photo-driven book projects with roots in the state: 
one on the Everglades and another on the Cuban diaspora in Miami. 


MICHAEL PEPPIATT (“Before 
& After: Juan Montoya,” page 102). 
A visit to designer Juan Montoya’s 
Paris pied-a-terre provided London- 
based writer Michael Peppiatt with 
the perfect excuse for a quick jaunt to 
the City of Light. “What is remark- 
able about it is that he has made every 
square inch count,” Peppiatt observes 
of the diminutive apartment, ideally 
situated on the city’s Left Bank in an 
area known for its antiques and design 





shops. “When you're there, you don’t 
think, after a time, that you’re in such a small space. Montoya has done 
things to make it seem larger,” he says. The overall effect, he concludes, 
is “very soothing as an atmosphere, without being over-luxurious. He 
has made a small machine for living.” Peppiatt’s most recent books are 
Alberto Giacometti in Postwar Paris and Francis Bacon in the 1950s, both 


from Yale University Press. 











VINCENT THIBERT (“Jacques 
Grange,” page 254). “I approached it 
not so much as a photographer but as 
an amateur,” Vincent Thibert observes 
of the two days he spent shooting 
Jacques Grange’s Paris apartment, 
which gave him plenty of time to ap- 
preciate the subtleties of the rooms the 
designer has layered with a complex 
mixture of art and antiques. Grange 
“creates little stories between things,” 
Thibert says, citing, as just one example, 
the pairing of a red-and-white Ettore Sottsass vase with a 17th-century 
Russian icon in the same colors—“Nobody would think about mixing 
them.” Adds Thibert, “Throughout the apartment, when you look care- 
fully, you find correspondences. It’s not obvious; you have to search.” 


PETER HALDEMAN (“Michael Lee,” 
page 160). “I’ve been writing about ar- 
chitecture and design for 20 years, but 
I’d never written about a boat before,” 
contributing writer Peter Haldeman says 
of his unusual assignment this month: 
taking readers inside the Dakota, a 1953 
Feadship yacht painstakingly restored 
by its owner, designer Michael Lee, who 
revived its midcentury glamour with 
touches like Danish Modern chairs and 
art by Abstract Expressionists. Ultimate- 
ly, Haldeman reports, “the experience 
turned out to be not so different from documenting the renovation of 
a house or an apartment. Like all good designers, Lee is process-ori- 
ented, respects and enhances the architecture he’s starting out with and 
demonstrates a compulsive attention to detail.” Despite the similarities, 
he concedes that “there are a few differences between redoing a boat 
and redoing a house, starting with maintenance.” Haldeman points out 
that the designer “still employs a full-time paint-and-varnish man!” 


JON MILLER (“David Hovey,” page 270). 
“David Hovey has been our studio’ cli- 
ent forever. I’ve known him in excess of 20 
years,” says Chicago-based photographer 
Jon Miller. His acquaintance with Hovey, 
who shares with him a passion for photogra- 
phy, has led to a similar familiarity with the 
architect’s house. Miller has documented 
the glass-and-steel residence in a Chicago 
suburb from ground breaking through con- 
struction and to completion, giving him a special perspective on the 
structure and on Hovey. “I've always thought that David's work was 
unique. It has a way of being elegant, simple and concise—optimistic,” 
he explains. “There's also a warmth to the house, from the color of the 
floors and the beams to the artwork.” Miller considers the house’ views 
of Lake Michigan to be part of the art: “It’s just one big painting. When 


you look at it, the walls tall away.” 
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A unigue diamond. 
A unique star. 


The Montblanc Diamond with its patented cut is 
the centerpiece of the new Montblanc Diamond Jewelry fol Ia aTol iP 
Katherine Jenkins, the young opera star and Montblanc 
ambassador for arts & culture projects, wears a creation from the 


“La Dame Blanche” line with white diamonds and black jade. 
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THE BEST FURNITURE TO SUN IN, DINE ON, OR SIMPLY LOOK AT...INDOORS OR OUT® 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS © 8687 MELROSE AVENUE, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 90069 310.652.7090 
CORPORATE SHOWROOMS © NEW YORK 212.752.1117 © CHICAGO 312.822.0460 © MIAMI 305.438.0005 
SAN FRANCISCO 415.551.7800 * HOUSTON 713.621.5950 © DANIA 954.435.3398 * HIGH POINT 336.884.0114 
CORPORATE SALES OFFICES © ATLANTA 678.576.9779 © BOSTON 617.827.2260 = DALLAS 214.384.5030 
COLUMBUS 614.266.8279 © SEATTLE 206.427.5616 * WASHINGTON D.C 301.704.5887 * REPRESENTATIVE SHOWROOMS ®* ATLANTA 
BOSTON * HONOLULU © WWW.JANUSETCIE.COM #* 800.24.JANUS FOR INFORMATION AND DEALER NEAREST YOU 
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Special Advertising Section 


SHARP AQUOS 


AT THE 59TH PRIMETIME EMMY° AWARDS 


“Green” Design Meets Cutting-Edge LCTV Technology 
for Television's Biggest Night 
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Sharp AQUOS LC-52D62U 


All eyes will be focused on Sharp AQUOS in the 
Architectural Digest Greenroom at the Primetime 
Emmy Awards at the Shrine Auditorium on 
September 16, 2007. For the third year, Sharp 
returns to this backstage oasis where television's 
biggest stars gather to await their moment onstage 
during rehearsals and the telecast. 


This is the first time that the greenroom at the | 


Emmys will be truly “green,” with an earth-friendly 
design that merges luxury with leading-edge 
technology. AD 100 designer Timothy Corrigan 
will create the space with a focus on renewable 
resources and ecological methods. 


As a leader in design, advanced technology and 
environmental consciousness, Sharp is the ideal 
partner for this endeavor. From the elimination 
of PVCs in manufacturing operations to the con- 
struction of their award-winning “Super Green 
Factory” (see box at right), Sharp is dedicated to 
maximizing efforts to protect the environment in 


all aspects of the production process. AQUOS 
Liquid Crystal Televisions are designed to be safe 
in the home, long-lasting and non-toxic. 


Sharp’s Super Green Strategy means that by the 
year 2010, the company plans to completely off- 
set its production of greenhouse gas emissions 
by way of energy savings from new, energy- 
efficient products and energy creation through the 
proliferation of Sharp solar cells. These efforts— 
combined with the AQUOS LC-TV’s long service life, 
reduced packaging and improved recyclability— 
make it possible for Sharp to practice environmental 
consciousness throughout the product lifecycle. 


Sharp's Super Green 
Strategy: A Model of 
Environmental Conservation 


Ve 





The Sharp LCD Television 
plants in Kameyama, Japan, 
represent the ultimate exam- 
ple of economic efficiency, 
social-mindedness and en- 
vironmental conservation. A 
co-generation system and a 
photovoltaic power genera- 
tion system supply the plants 
with approximately one-third 
of their energy needs. These 


Sharp AQUOS 


err 


Use of the Emmy® trademark and service marks requires the prior written permission of the Academy of Television Arts & Sciences 


© Sharp Corporation 2007 


features, along with a waste- 
heat recovery system that 
transforms waste heat into air 
conditioning, allow Sharp to 
reduce plant COg emissions 
by 40 percent per year. In 
addition, the plants collect 
all of the wastewater from 
production and recycle it 
using advanced water purifi- 
cation technology. 
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Special Advertising Section 


A WALK THROUGH 
THE FLOOR PLAN 


A design surprise awaits presenters 
steps from the stage as they enter a 
luxurious, eco-friendly experience in 
the Architectural Digest Greenroom. 


A paneled glass “faux skylight” floats 
above an 18th-century antique center 
table offering refreshments. 


This seating area features two of the 
four Sharp AQUOS HDTVs so presenters 
can follow the action onstage. 


Sophisticated pilasters and columns 
frame an alcove off the main room. 


“Green” elements are incorporated as 
the room is built from the ground up, with 
eco-sensitive carpet, reclaimed wood 
wall panels, all-natural fabrics, antique 


pieces and Sharp AQUOS HDTVs. 





Sharp AQUOS LC-46D62U 


Timothy Corrigan has an admirable background in “green” 
design. A strong proponent of eco-luxury, Corrigan has produced 
stunning low-impact projects around the world. His Los Angeles- 
and Paris-based firm specializes in creating designs reflecting 
European elegance tempered with California ease. His signature 
style reflects his belief that you don’t have to sacrifice style or 
quality to achieve a rich environment that is kinder to our world. 
“The concept of eco-luxury,” he explains, “allows for a wonder- 


fully rich and textured space that draws upon a wide range of 
products and materials that are less harmful to our planet.” 
Corrigan will create a classic and inviting atmosphere featuring 
Sharp AQUOS flat screens as Hollywood's elite gathers for 
a night of excitement. 
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FOR OUR “GREEN” GREENROOM, SHARP 





AQUOS WAS THE OBVIOUS CHOICE. FOR MURR Mohs ee ul aN coker) 
BOTH THEIR ENVIRONMENTAL CONSCIOUSNESS ian ana dent ideie 
AND QUALITY. 55 To learn more about Sharp AQUOS, visit moretosee.com. 

—TIMOTHY CORRIGAN 





Design by Timothy Corrigan 


‘The Creative Impulse 


Members of the AD 100 Reveal Everything from the Challenges of Designing 
for Themselves to What They Collect and Why 
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WHAT DOES YOUR HOME REVEAL 
ABOUT YOU? 

My home is all clean lines, with no clut- 
ter and an absence of color—a place of 
simplicity and calm. I like contemporary, 
abstract, Minimalist art, works that let my 
mind wander. My work is so diverse, em- 
bracing all styles of design, and my days 
are so crazy. I need a clean space to re- 
charge and to feed my soul. 


WHAT ROOM HAVE YOU SEEN 

IN SOMEONE ELSE’S HOME THAT 
REVEALED SOMETHING ABOUT 
THAT PERSON? 

Although one would expect that a person’s 
bedroom would be the most telling about 
their personalities, it is often in their liv- 
ing rooms that their interests and values 
are revealed. The living room is an ex- 
pression of a client’s self-concept of his 
strength, power and status in the world. 
For instance, the grand scale and luxurious 
comfort of the living room in a Manhattan 
penthouse I designed [right] expresses the 
client’s affinity for entertaining lavishly. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE (OR 
WOULD LIKE TO DO) IN DESIGN- 
ING YOUR HOME THAT YOU 
WOULD NOT DO FOR A CLIEN cP 

I prefer to refrain from installing base- 
boards, but the maintenance is not easy. | 
would not commit my clients to this type 
of maintenance obligation. I attempt to 
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design homes that are more user-friendly 
for my clients, even when the design is con- 
temporary and inspired by Minimalism. 


GIVE AN EXAMPLE OF A ROOM/ 
SPACE THAT WAS PROBLEMATIC 
AND HOW YOU OVERCAME 

THE DIFFICULTY. WHAT DID 

YOU LEARN? 

Often the existing layout of the walls can 
be problematic when designing. I try to 


APRIL 2007 


change the position of walls to create the 
space I’m looking for, but when a wall can’t 
be changed, it needs to be turned into a 
work of art to be incorporated into the 
design of the room. 


WHAT KIND OF CLIENT WOULD 
YOU BE? 

Open-minded, allowing the design pro- 
cess to evolve. 


IF YOU WANT TO ESCAPE FOR A 
WHILE, WHERE DO YOU GO? 

I enjoy going to a remote island where I 
can get away from the busyness of life. St. 
Bart’s is one of my favorites. 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
TRAVEL TO NEXT? 

I’ve always wanted to travel to India. 
There’s so much rich culture to experi- 
ence there. 


WHAT’S EXCITING IN DESIGN 
RIGHT NOW? 

The global fusion is exciting. So many fac- 
ets of different cultures are being brought 
together and utilized in design today. 
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FINEST ARCHITECTURAL WOOD CARVINGS IN THE WORLD 
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800-745-5507 © wwweenkeboll.com 
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A look inside the world’s quietest, most efficient range hood 
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It’s a fact: Only Vent-A-Hood’ kitc 





gic Lung” blower inside. Other brands 


ase. our patented, whisper-quiet centrifugal 
doesn’t need conventional filters. And its efficiency is performance-guaranteed. 
= g eed. Need we say more? 
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HE WAY JOHN BARMAN SEES IT, HIS 
collection of midcentury glass 
owes its start to the architecture of 

his Manhattan apartment, which occupies 

a 1960s James Stewart Polshek building on 

Park Avenue. “I wasn’t really looking for 

modern,” he explains. “But as I got into it, 

I really got involved with the concept. The 

windows in the apartment are so big, and 

the living room has three walls of glass, 
so it was hard to fight it with more tradi- 

tional furniture. It really didn’t work, so I 

went with the modern. Decorating should 

always relate to the architecture, even if 
you're making a juxtaposition.” 

“Modern” here means poured-concrete 
floors and contemporary art and furniture 
highlighted by a sizable array of glass in 
vibrant reds, yellows and oranges. Even 
in the dead of winter, the space calls to 
mind a vividly hued flower garden. Of the 
glass, he says, “I started to buy it seven or 
eight years ago, when I wanted some larg ge 
objects to put around the apartment. It 
really works with the place. It’s nice when 
the light goes through it. The colors of 
the glass are so beautiful, and I love the 
reflective qualities.” 

One of the first pieces Barman acquired 
was a tall red vase with a bulbous base that 
he found in Paris. The majority of his glass 
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is Italian, though he also has an asymmet- 
rical orange-and-white bowl from Sweden 
that he considers “one of my better pieces.” 

The designer is a firm believer in buy- 
ing objects as he finds them. “This kind 
of glass is not that easy to find,” he says, 
“but I don’t look on eBay. I’m shopping 
all the time, and I'd rather buy it on a trip 
somewhere. It’s better than buying a pair 
of wooden shoes or something! 

“People should collect things that have 
some meaning to them, so their pieces 
have a story,” he adds. “It makes their resi- 
dences—and their lives—more interest- 
ing, as opposed to just having something 
on a table that’s decorative.” 





Midcentury glass in 

vibrant colors fills de- 
signer John Barman’s 
New York apartment. 





continued on page 6 
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Nicolaus, Collection 2008. Designed and made in Italy by Natuzzi. 


Natuzzi Stores: 101 Greene Street - Soho ® 11700 Preston Road - Dallas 
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Crafters of Fine Furniture. Please visit www.fremarc.com for a trade showroom or retailer near you. 626.965.0802 





Designers on Design 


Collecting 





Karin 
Blake 





ARIN BLAKE DIDN’T INTEND TO 

collect American folk art. It was 

simply part of the landscape in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, where she 
grew up. “I’ve been exposed to folk art 
all my life, and it has stayed with me,” she 
explains. “It appeals to me because it’s not 
only colorful, it has a sense of humor as 
well. I love the feel, the warmth and the 
primitive aspects of it.” 

Though the California-based interior 
designer also collects weathervanes and 
game boards at her residence in Malibu 
(see Architectural Digest, October 1998), for 
the past 12 years she’s been particularly 
drawn to metal shooting-gallery targets 
from the 1920s and 730s. It all started when 
she acquired a pair of cowboy targets. 
“These kinds of targets aren’t as abundant 
as they used to be, because a lot of them 
were melted down during the Second 
World War for the metal,” she says. 

Of her cowboys (she calls them Hobbs 
and Marlow), she says, “I’ve fallen in love 
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with them. They’re not just something you 
have on the wall. They’re at the center of 
my house. At night when they’re lit, they 
just pop out.” 

Back when Blake began collecting folk 
art, she didn’t encounter much competi- 
tion. Today, of course, it’s a different story, 
with folk art pieces of every stripe continu- 
ing to fetch high prices at auction. “Now 
everything is out of sight,” she says. 

Her desire for a “minimalist, gallery- 


Karin Blake (with her cat, 
Seymour) collects 1920s 
and ’30s folk art metal 

shooting-gallery targets. 





like setting” means that her Malibu house 
offers few things to distract from the trea- 
sures she has assembled over the years. 
“I’m someone who is more comfortable in 
an open space that’s full of light,” she says. 
“I love a home that’s bright and airy.” 
But her passion for folk art has also led 
to a serious lack of display space. “I’m al- 
ways shopping,” she laments. “And I fall 
in love with more for myself than for my 
clients, so I’m trying to learn discipline.” 
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You don’t have to spend a fortune to give a 
room an entirely new look and feel—simply dim 
the lights using Lyneorm Lx. 


round slider adjusts lighting smoothly for any activity, 

from preparing meals to entertaining friends 

locator light glows softly so you can easily find the 

dimmer in the dark 

dimmers, switches, receptacles, and more are available 

in 27 designer colors to provide a finished, coordinated look 
throughout your home 


Find Lyneo Lx near you at select electrical suppliers, 
lighting showrooms, or your electrical contractor. 
Visit www.lutron.com/wtb7 or call 877.258.8766. 
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“ULTRA-MOBILE” sofa. Tendresse leather. Adjustable armrest and back cushions (remote control or manually). Various sofa sizes available. “DOMINO” coffee table, “FACE A FACE” display unit 
To purchase our “Les Contemporains” catalog or to locate the Roche-Bobois store nearest you, call 1-800-972-8375 (dept 100) 
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Donna 
Livingston 


WHAT DOES YOUR HOME REVEAL 
ABOUT YOU? 

I am sentimental and romantic. I keep 
framed photographs and albums of fam- 
ily and friends on display. My home reveals 
my love of flowing elegance—comfortable 
deep sofas upholstered in mohair and silk 
velvet. Everything in it represents a mo- 
ment in my life. 

There are several aspects that display 
precise attention to detail and a sense of 
balance and scale. I have stacks of etchings 
next to my bed, and they’re arranged in a 
balanced way. In my apartment’s entrance 
hall there’s a Buddha flanked by two small- 


er pieces—it’s bold and dramatic. 


WHAT ROOM HAVE YOU SEEN 

IN SOMEONE ELSE’S HOME THAT 
REVEALED SOMETHING ABOUT 
THAT PERSON? 

The library in a client’s Bel-Air home 


[below] was perhaps the most memo- 





rable and revealing. Not only were they 
collectors, they were learned students with 
knowledge, passion and appreciation that 
matched their exquisite taste in Asian ar- 
tifacts and rare books. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE (OR 
WOULD LIKE TO DO) IN DESIGN- 
ING YOUR HOME THAT YOU 
WOULD NOT DO FOR A CLIENT? 
I’m doing it right now for my husband 
and myself. When he said to me, “I want 
to live in a Donna Livingston house,” he 
opened the way to me for the complete 
expression of design that is our lifestyle, 
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rather than an interpretation of a client’s 
desires for their lifestyle. 


GIVE AN EXAMPLE OF A ROOM/ 
SPACE THAT WAS PROBLEMATIC 
AND HOW YOU OVERCAME 

THE DIFFICULTY. WHAT DID 

YOU LEARN? 

The master bedroom in the house that 
I’m currently remodeling for myself is a 
very complicated room. It’s an octagonal 
shape with doors recessed in alcoves, and 
the ceilings were low in comparison with 
the rest of the house. I took the roof off 
and raised the ceilings two feet, but the 
ceilings of the alcoves could not be raised 
for structural reasons. I didn’t want them 
to seem like little tunnels, so I used over- 
panels to draw the eye up. I learned that 
nothing is simple. The idea to raise the 
ceilings was a good one, but it opened a 
Pandora’s box of challenges. 


WHAT KIND OF CLIENT WOULD 
YOU BE? 

I'd listen to people’s ideas and suggestions, 
but I’d expect the project to be executed 
in the highest quality as well as in a well- 
thought-out way. I’'d be very demanding 
about all the details. 


IF YOU WANT TO ESCAPE FOR A 
WHILE, WHERE DO YOU GO? 

I have always thought of my bathroom as 
a great retreat. 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
TRAVEL TO NEXT? 

India. I’ve just finished a great book on 
India, so that exotic flavor is in my head. 
The colors of the rugs, fabrics and jewelry 
and the intricacy of design fascinate me. 


WHAT’S EXCITING IN DESIGN 
RIGHT NOW? 
‘Technologies that allow the imagination 
to come to reality. We're able to have 
an idea, create it in a computer program, 
send it to an engineer and have it come 
to fruition. Global access for shopping 
resources. Outdoor fabrics and outdoor 
furniture design. Sophisticated clients. 
Retro design, which relates back to mid- 
20th-century elements. 

continued on page 74 
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© 2007 CALIFORNIA CLOSET CO. INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED, 


“A good closet is an essential component of a well- 
designed interior. I can’t think of a more practical 
and rewarding way to simplify your life.” 


CALIFORNIA CLOSETS: 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY IN-HOME CONSULTATION VISIT OR CALL 800.274.6754 








home & life : simplified 





CALIFORNIA CLOSETS 


complimentary consultation 
866.584.7605 


californiaclosets.com 











William 
Hodgins 





STREET VENDOR ON SECOND AVENUE 

offered William Hodgins his 

first glimpse of creamware. At 
the time, he was attending the Parsons 
School of Design and purchased two 
salad plates. “Back then it cost around a 
dollar apiece,” he marvels. “Today you 
can’t buy one plate for a dollar or even 
for $100. But,” he adds, “I didn’t set out 
to create a collection of creamware. I just 
collected it because I loved the way it 
looked. It just glows.” 

The designer now has between 150 and 
200 pieces. “Most of them are on three 
shelves in the hallway of my country house 
in Massachusetts. It’s not made to seem 
too precious.” 

When people hear the word creamware, 
they may think of Josiah Wedgwood, who 
in around 1779 came up with a technique 
to lighten the earthenware’s cream color 
and sold the resulting products under 
the name “pearl ware.” But Hodgins says 


Outside Boston, William 
Hodgins (with his dog, 
Sam) collects Continental 
and English creamware. 
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he prefers the “pottery-like” feel of the 
original. “It’s not too refined.” Nor does 
he look for only English pieces. His col- 
lection includes a set of early-19th-century 
dinnerware from Austria that he bought 
20 years ago for about $265. He also has 
what he laughingly describes as “a very 










odd group” of 18th- and 19th-century 
Continental creamware statuary, an el- 
ephant figure and an English stand made 
to hold a gentleman’s pocket watch. 

“I say I’ve stopped collecting,” Hodgins 
notes, “but then, I did hear of an auction 
in a couple of weeks...” 


we. 


continued on page 78 
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The World's Finest Beds 
Hastens beds priced from $4,375-$59,750 Hastens . 
since 1852 
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The Hastens Shop at Kuhl-Linscomb Houston, TX 713 526-6000 The Histens Store Scottsdale, AZ 866-4623 003 The Histens Store Newport Beach, CA 949 719-0877 


The Hastens Store Culver City, CA 310 558-3155 Histens Store Beverly Hills, CA 018827 Beverly Blvd 
Coming Soon: - The Histens Store Dallas, TX 


866 50-Hastens www.hastens.com 
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Harry 
Schnaper 


WHAT DOES YOUR HOME REVEAL 
ABOUT YOU? 

That ’'m a busy guy who sorely needs the 
services of a decorator! I have two homes, 
one in the city and one in upstate New 
York. My country house looks pretty well 
pulled together—that is, until you open 
the closets! ’m one of those people who 
pick up the house by cramming things 
into closets. I think the closets reveal a 
lot more about me than the house—the 
house looks so pulled together, and that 
is so not the case! 

The house is an 1850 farmhouse that 
I have worked hard to keep spare. The 
furnishings and art are all midcentury 
Modern, which is more to my taste than 
1850 Americana. The juxtaposition cre- 
ates a friction that I particularly like in 
an interior. 

My Manhattan apartment has been 
renovated in a much more traditional 
mode, in keeping with the 1929 building. 
It’s practically empty, as I sent all of my 
furniture and art to storage, because I want 
a fresh look. I must say that I’m having 
trouble ascertaining what a “fresh look” 
is for me, and with no one pushing me, 
my living room remains empty except for 
three dog beds (my dog likes a choice). I 
would say that this apartment reveals that 
even a decisive decorator can stumble in 
his or her own space. 


WHAT ROOM HAVE YOU SEEN 

IN SOMEONE ELSE’S HOME THAT 
REVEALED SOMETHING ABOUT 
THAT PERSON? 

[ think I’ve seen it all. What constantly 
surprises me is the folks who look so 
pulled together and well groomed, and 
yet they have unclean, messy and dishev- 
eled spaces. 
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WHAT HAVE YOU DONE (OR 
WOULD LIKE TO DO) IN DESIGN- 
ING YOUR HOME THAT YOU 
WOULD NOT DO FOR A CLIENT? 

In the country, I removed a bedroom to 
create a double-height living room. In 
Manhattan, I removed my kitchen and 
made it into a wet bar. 


GIVE AN EXAMPLE OF A ROOM/ 
SPACE THAT WAS PROBLEMATIC 
AND HOW YOU OVERCAME 

THE DIFFICULTY. WHAT DID 

YOU LEARN? 

I’m currently doing a large space in what 
was an old hotel. The ceilings are low, 
and the room is enormous. I’m breaking 
up the space with rugs, lighting and low- 
slung furniture. 


WHAT KIND OF CLIENT WOULD 
YOU BE? 

Probably very picky, but very grateful that 
somebody else is doing it and not me. 
There is a huge learning curve for clients 
in terms of how the design/decoration 
process works, and I think I'd be just like 
the typical client in first bemoaning the 
idiosyncrasies of that process and then 
eventually getting with the program. I'd 





be frustrated, too, by the length of time 
everything takes to happen. 


IF YOU WANT TO ESCAPE FOR A 
WHILE, WHERE DO YOU GO? 

To my farmhouse. There’s a lot of land 
and trees and no one that I have to speak 
to. It’s the complete opposite of my life in 
the city. I get dirty, wander around, talk to 
trees and relax. It’s bliss. 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
TRAVEL TO NEXT? 

Vietnam. I’m crazy about the food and 
the people, and I’m sure the shopping is 
interesting. There’s a tremendous sense of 
history there—it all seems so fascinating. 


WHAT’S EXCITING IN DESIGN 
RIGHT NOW? 
Hard to say, because the market is 
flooded with everything modern and 
retro-modern. While this is new to youn- 
ger clients, it’s not exciting to anyone 
who remembers it from their childhood. 
With technology and the Internet, design 
and product are available to everyone, 
which makes things easy. You don’t have 
to leave home anymore to go shopping 
for anything. 

continued on page 82 








Don’t just watch it, live it. In LG Full HD. 


Introducing LG 1080p, the new standard in high definition television. 
With crisper details, intensely vivid colors and a picture clarity so far 
beyond anything you've seen before - it's a stroke of genius. What else 


would you expect from the world’s largest maker of TV flat panels?* 
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Antique ivory-inlaid 
ebony Milanese furni- 
ture is just one of 
Martyn Lawrence- 
Bullard’s collections 
in Los Angeles. 





ARTYN LAWRENCE-BULLARD’S COL- 
lection of 18th- and 19th-cen- 
tury inlaid Italian furniture may 
well rival his home in terms of interest. 
The designer, who’s one half of the Los 
Angeles firm Martynus- Tripp, lives in 
Rudolph Valentino’s former villa in the 
Hollywood Hills. Once home to Gloria 
Swanson, the house, he says, “reveals my 
eclectic taste and my need for comfort.” 
While it shares space with the designer's 
other collections—among them, 17th- and 
I8th-century sanguine drawings and Latin 
American and Mexican tin retablos—the 
furniture is aesthetically right at home in 
the villa. “All the pieces have marvelous 
historical and romantic inlaid designs tea- 
turing Bacchus and other gods and god- 
desses,” he says. “This type of furniture 
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is called Milanese work because it was 
specific to that region from the late 17th 
through the early 20th centuries.” 

Lawrence-Bullard’s first acquisition was 
an ebony-and-ivory cabinet that he saw 
ina catalogue in London. “The great beau- 
ty of the black-and-white contrast of the 
ebony and ivory inlay so excited me that I 
purchased it sight unseen over the phone 
in the middle of the night for twice the 
reserve! Once it arrived, it grounded and 
inspired my entire decorative scheme; 
from then on I started scouring the world’ 
auction houses to find more pieces.” 

His collection now includes three cab- 
inets, dining chairs and a table, a desk and 
ballroom chairs. “Luse everything,” he points 
out. “We only live once, so we should en- 
joy everything we own all the time.” 

continued on page 86 
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Studio Becker offers products for every room in the home. 
We are the only designer and manufacturer of true Custom, 
hand-crafted, built-to-order furniture products from Germany. 


The Kitchen and Wardrobe furniture form the basis of our 
collection and are available in styles from ultra modern to 
very traditional and all points in between. We go further and 
supplement our furniture with the most extensive and 
innovative selection of accessories you'll find in the industry. 


To find a showroom, visit us at www.studiobecker.com. 


1080 Marina Village Parkway, Suite 500, Alameda, CA 9450) 
TEL: (510) 865-1616 
FAX: (510) 865-1148 
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Stephen 
Shadley 


WHAT DOES YOUR HOME REVEAL 
ABOUT YOU? 

[ have a loft in New York City that serves 
as my office and home and a historic 
house in upstate New York. The loft is 
more modern, with midcentury-Modern 
furnishings. My place in the Catskills is 
a blend of 19th- and early-20th-century 
pieces. Styles such as Eastlake, American 
Empire and Arts and Crafts can look re- 
ally interesting in an 1891 house! I tend to 
hold on to things because they remind me 
of my past, the moment I found them and 
who was with me at the time. 


WHAT ROOM HAVE YOU SEEN 
IN SOMEONE ELSE’S HOME THAT 


REVEALED SOMETHING ABOUT 
THAT PERSON? 

When I first looked at Kathryn and Bob 
Altman’s apartment [below], he’d already 
installed immense glass panels with silk- 
screened images he had acquired. I'd ad- 
mired Bob’s films before meeting him, and 
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the panels—with their see-through and 
overlapping images—reminded me of the 
overlapping dialogue in his movies. The 
room changed as you moved through it, 
and the walls seemed to disappear. It was 
as if you were in one of Bob’s films. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE (OR 
WOULD LIKE TO DO) IN DESIGN- 
ING YOUR HOME THAT YOU 
WOULD NOT DO FOR A CLIENT? 
With clients, it’s my job to help them find 
or design cohesive elements in their 
homes. I’m passionate about what I col- 
lect for myself, so it’s about using what I 
already own. It helps me see the common 


4 


MARCH 1990 





thread and how one thing relates to an- 
other, even in a foreign setting. 


GIVE AN EXAMPLE OF A ROOM/ 
SPACE THAT WAS PROBLEMATIC 
AND HOW YOU OVERCAME 

THE DIFFICULTY. WHAT DID 

YOU LEARN? 

Right now I’m helping Diane Keaton with 
another home, a vintage 1920s Spanish 
colonial that had been remodeled badly. 
We couldn’t figure out how to deal with 
the entrance hall until I thought of her 
enormous book collection and the lack of 
shelves in the new place. I vaulted the ceil- 
ing and built bookshelves into the walls. 
It’s unconventional, but it will make the 
large room seem intimate again and sure 


solves the problem of the books! 


WHAT KIND OF CLIENT WOULD 
YOU BE? 
Impossible! I would be beyond difficult. I 


wouldn't listen to my own advice! 


IF YOU WANT TO ESCAPE FOR A 
WHILE, WHERE DO YOU GO? 

I’ve spent almost every weekend of the 
last 15 years at my home in upstate New 
York. It’s like another world, a destination. 
I visit with friends, and I can forget about 
business and relax by working myself into 
a sweat in the yard. 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
TRAVEL TO NEXT? 

I’m working on a new project, and the cli- 
ent wants an Asian and somewhat Indo- 
nesian feeling. I haven’t been to that part 
of the world, and I'd love to make the trip 
for inspiration! 


WHAT’S EXCITING IN DESIGN 
RIGHT NOW? 
For years the fashion industry has aban- 
doned the old rules of style; as a result, de- 
signers can express themselves with fewer 
constraints. Architecture and design seem 
to be going through a renaissance as well. 
The rules don’t apply, and people are free 
to explore new avenues. I’ve always loved 
working in varied styles: Spanish Colo- 
nial Revival, European Déco, Venetian, 
\dirondack, midcentury Modern.... 
continued on page 90 
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Bell Carpet Galleries- Atlanta « Carpets of Dalton-Dalton ¢ Designer Carpet-Atlanta || Carlson’s Fine Rugs and Floorcoverings—Geneva 
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N HER PRACTICE, CANADIAN DESIGNER 
Katherine Newman welcomes what 
she calls a “movement toward eclecti- 
cism,” and her Toronto residence (see A7~ 
chitectural Digest, September 2005), where 
contemporary photographs are displayed 
alongside family antiques, 20th-century 
paintings, and European porcelain, more 
than fits the description. Her photogra- 
phy collection, she says, is “a menagerie of 
fashion images that reads more situational 
than staged. Many of the images represent 
a sort of nostalgia—they’re hopeful and 
beautiful. A tension is created when the 
beauty and decadence of these fashion 
images is juxtaposed with landscape im- 
ages depicting the devastating impact of 
industry on the natural environment.” 
Newman has shared her interest in pho- 
tography with her clients, several of whom 
have gone on to put together their own 
collections. “I was introduced through a 
friend of a friend to a photography dealer 
who has helped to shape the current mar- 
ket,” she explains. “The dealer had been 
working with photography since well 





Throughout her Toronto 
residence, designer Kath- 
erine Newman has hung 
contemporary and 20th- 
century photographs 
alongside family antiques. 


before it became considered truly main 
stream artwork.” 

Among her favorites is Irving Penn 
Woman in Moroccan Palace (an arrestin! 
1951 portrait of the photographer's wife 
Lisa Fonssagrives) and Brassai’s Rue a 
Rivoli. She’s also taken with Penn's Summe 
Sleep, New York, 1949. “The photograp! 
has an incredible textural quality, as it | 
taken through a screen, emphasizing th 
hot summer temperature.” 

It is very much a collection that she live 
with. And when she acquires a new phot 
graph, she says, “the existing artwork take 
on another dynamic as a dialogue is estab 
lished between images.” Little wonder th: 
she refers to her home as “a self-portrai 
representing how my heritage has to som 
degree defined my aesthetic.” 

continued on page © 
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Is 14.4 million miles of road testing excessive? 
That depends on what kind of car you're building. 


INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW 2008 C-CLASS. 


Why did we drive it the equivalent of 600 times around 
the world? Why did we force it 
to endure the snowstorms of 
Scandinavia, the dust storms 
of Namibia and every torturous 


climate in between? And why 





did we subject the new C-Class 
to so many miles on the earth’s most unforgiving and 
punishing roads? The answer is simple: because we 
promised you a Mercedes-Benz. 

After seven years of unremitting testing, we bring you 
the 2008 C-Class. From its very core, with over 70% of the 
body built with high-strength steel, it is a tribute to our 





legendary reputation for safety. The braking system, complete 
with perforated front rotors,* is capable of stopping the car 
from a speed of 80 mph in just four seconds.** The door 
hinges can hold the weight of a 200-Ib man. The windshield 
wipers were designed to wash away heavy rain at autobahn 
speeds. And the suspension was tested for stability at 130 
mph, ensuring the utmost in confidence and control. 
Inside, the passenger cabin is as scientific as it is 
beautiful. Seats were not merely built for comfort, but were 
ergonomically contoured and cushioned to make even the 
longest journeys relaxing for the body. And the dashboard 
is the very first in a Mercedes-Benz to meet standards in 


helping drivers keep their attention on the road. 


ve 
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THE C-CLASS. Nothing is too excessive when you're building a car like this. Starting at $31,975. 


Unlike any other. 


® 


Mercedes-Benz 


y available in C-Class Sport Sedans.**Skid pad test results. Actual braking distances vary dey 


MBUSA.com 


For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. 
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Jacques _ 
Saint Dizier 


BJECTS TRIGGER ALL KINDS OF EMO- 
tions, but few are as whimsical 
as the toy trucks collected by de- 

signer Jacques Saint Dizier, who divides 

his time between Northern California’s 
wine country and Hawaii. “I live in a farm- 
house in the country, and my part-time 
residence is in the city, so the more things 

I surround myself with that remind me of 

who I am, the more I like it.” 

The designer had forgotten about the 
trucks he’d played with as a boy until he 
happened upon his old milk truck while 
going through his father’s estate in the 
1990s. “I remembered how much I loved 
them. Aesthetically, I think they’re won- 
derful objects. Everyone has some rela- 
tionship to them when they see them; it 
brings them back to their childhoods.” 

Having his own collection has definitely 
affected the way Saint Dizier works with 
his clients and their favorite pieces. “It does 
give you an insight into the emotion be- 
hind collecting. When somebody has a 
collection that they’re attached to, I try 
hard to work it into whatever I’m doing in 





Whether holding flowers 
or suntan lotion, toy trucks 
are a key part of Jacques 
Saint Dizier’s (with his 
dog, Huey Long) décor. 
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a way that reflects who they are and how 
they feel about the objects. It’s not just 
about sticking them on a shelf and putting 
some light on them. Inevitably, it reflects 
some part of their personality.” 

Unlike most collections, Saint Dizier’s 
trucks are “working” vehicles. “I have one 
down by the pool to haul suntan lotion, 
and there’s one that has the mail in it. 
One’s on a table holding all the remote 
controls.” Among his favorites is a rusted 





yellow dump truck that he bought outside 
Chicago. “Since I shop primarily for a liv- 
ing, it’s kind of fun to have something to 
look for when you're out and about.” 
“None of the trucks I have are in mint 
condition,” he adds. “They have to have 
been played with. They're all what you'd 
call nicely patinaed. I’m not sure how 
many survived. A lot of them are probably 
buried in backyards somewhere, loaded 
with Barbies!” 
continued on page 94 
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Suspension that can adjust to changing road conditions in a fraction 
of a second, yet still remain solid at 130 mph. How Mercedes. 


INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW 2008 C-CLASS. 


Why did we spend seven years creating an alto- 
gether groundbreaking suspension 
technology for the new C-Class? 
The answer is simple: we promised 


you a Mercedes-Benz. 





From the first turn, you'll know 
there is something completely distinctive about this 
car’s ability to read the road. Its handling is crisp and 
confident on the most harrowing of corners, firmly 
planted at highway speeds, yet surprisingly luxurious 
on rough surfaces. 

The reason? The suspension automatically responds 


to the amount of undulation at each wheel and uses 


this information to adjust stiffness. It is a process that 
occurs at lightning speed, without interruption, and 
delivers a driving experience that is simply visceral. 

The cars’ dexterous handling is complemented by a 
pair of V-6 engines, which deliver rocket-like torque, 
even at low rpm, through the category's only 7-speed 
automatic transmission. Power is smooth, efficient 
and responsive. And purists will be glad to know that 
a short-throw, 6-speed manual is also available.* 

Put a C-Class to the test for yourself and you'll see 
what we mean. As for the 130 mph part, unless you 
live near the autobahn or a racetrack, you'll have to 


take our word for it. 





THE C-CLASS. Jhe marvels of Mercedes-Benz engineering at every turn. Starting at $31,975. 


Unlike any other. 


® 


Mercedes-Benz 


MBUSA.com 


For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. 
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Emily 
Summers 


WHAT DOES YOUR HOME REVEAL 
ABOUT YOU? 

We bought a midcentury home in Dallas 
in 2000 and faithfully restored it. I love 
to work on restorations of good architec- 
ture with my clients, too. Inside my house 
you'll find contemporary art and a wild 
assortment of furniture from travels, auc- 
tions and my favorite sources. I have three 
rooms overflowing with books. My hus- 
band and I share a home office, which is 
nice. I adore my Italian kitchen and enjoy 
cooking when I find the time. 


WHAT ROOM HAVE YOU SEEN 

IN SOMEONE ELSE’S HOME THAT 
REVEALED SOMETHING ABOUT 
THAT PERSON? 

I have a friend who is a spectacular pho- 
tographer. Her home tells the story of 
her talent, not just in the display of her 
photographs but in the work she has col- 
lected of other photographers she admires. 
Another friend collects ceramics and has 
displayed them beautifully in her contem- 
porary home. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE (OR 
WOULD LIKE TO DO) IN DESIGN- 
ING YOUR HOME THAT YOU 
WOULD NOT DO FOR A CLIENT? 
My clients don’t move things around as 
often as I do. ’m constantly changing 
the interiors. I “loan” my furniture to my 
children, or I find something at auction 
that I can’t resist and move it to my of- 
fice or home. Last year I bought Geoffrey 
Beene’s personal sofa and chairs at auc- 
tion. He was my favorite designer when 
I worked at Neiman’s many years ago. It 
makes me so happy. 


GIVE AN EXAMPLE OF A ROOM/ 
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SPACE THAT WAS PROBLEMATIC 
AND HOW YOU OVERCAME 

THE DIFFICULTY. WHAT DID 

YOU LEARN? 

In a Dallas house we worked on with ar- 
chitect Larry Speck [below], the living 
room was particularly problematic. It had 
a very low ceiling. You felt like you had to 
duck every time you went down the stairs 
to enter the space. We lifted the ceiling 
about five feet and changed the windows. 
It transformed the entire house. 


NOVEMBER 2006 


WHAT KIND OF CLIENT WOULD 
YOU BE?. 

Involved, enthusiastic, an idea person, a 
good researcher, informed. I would trust 
in the follow-through of whomever I was 
working with. 


IF YOU WANT TO ESCAPE FOR A 
WHILE, WHERE DO YOU GO? 

I love to be in my Dallas home—staying 
home is a luxury. I read in my bedroom by 
the fireplace. In the summer, my husband 
and I go to Colorado Springs to escape 
the Texas heat. We’re currently restoring 
a 1960s contemporary house. It’s three 
overlapping round buildings and will be 
so much fun to live in. 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
TRAVEL TO NEXT? 

In June we went to London and Paris and 
to Glasgow to see Charles Rennie Mack- 
intosh’s architecture. We also stayed a few 
nights at the hunting lodge at Chatsworth. 
In October we’re going to China. 


WHAT’S EXCITING IN DESIGN 
RIGHT NOW? 

Architecture. The most exciting design 
projects are the ones that are a collabora- 
tion of the architect, interior designer and 
landscape designer. 





continued on page 96 


Designed to keep eyes on the road, hands on the wheel 
and boredom in the rearview mirror. 


INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW 2008 C-CLASS. 


Why did we devote so much research to the placement 
of every switch and 
every dial? Why did 
we study the driver's 
seat position and 


sightlines so exhaus- 





tively, and create a 
control panel that is as intuitive as it is beautiful? 
Because we promised you a Mercedes-Benz. That's why. 

Like the most advanced racing machines, this vehicle 
was perfected at autobahn speeds where every fraction 
of a second counts. From the driver’s seat, controls can 


be accessed with little more than a glance and a turn 





of the wrist. The car’s COMAND system places 30 
gigabytes of technology at your fingertips, and allows you 
to scroll through over 69 channels of commercial-free 
digital music on your SIRIUS Satellite Radio.* You can 
also access Bluetooth® and adjust a myriad of comfort 
settings, including the car’s cabin temperature and 
lighting, from the central controller. 

All of which not only makes driving safer, but 
more fun as well. Especially with a 450-watt Dolby 
Digital surround-sound system* to accompany you as 
you take to your favorite serpentine road. And with 268 
horsepower at your disposal, tedium and monotony 


quickly fall away behind you. 


THE C-CLASS. A study in aesthetics, ergonomics and flat-out driving fun. Starting at $31,975. 


Unlike any other. 


® 


Mercedes-Benz 


For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com 
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Pierre Yovanovitch prizes 
his nearly 400 works of 
French and foreign litera- 
ture as much for their cov- 
ers as for their contents. 


BJECTS,” PIERRE YOVANOVITCH ONCE 

said, “are my weakness.” And 

the designer finds objects that 
are “strong and graphic” especially ap- 
pealing. So it is not surprising that his 
Paris duplex apartment (see Architectural 
Digest, September 2004), which faces the 
Elysée Palace—home to the French presi- 
dent—contains such dramatic and varied 
elements as ceiling paintings and a balcony 
railing inspired by Jean Cocteau and bold 
carpets and furnishings. 

The shelves in his airy living room 
hold part of his collection of Cartonnages 
Bonet-Prassinos, books of French and for- 

eign literature published in French by Edi- 
tions Gallimard between 1940 and 1967 
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But though the books themselves interest 
Yovanovitch, it is their covers, by noted 
graphic designers Paul Bonet and Mario 
Prassinos, as well as the authors (Robert 
Desnos, Jacques Prévert, Raymond Que- 
neau and Antoine de Saint-Exupéry among 
them), that captivate him. 

“They’re striking, colorful, original and 
typical of the ’40s and °50s,” he explains. 
“They’re easily recognizable and form a 
consistent whole, yet each book is spe- 
cial and different. They’re beautiful and 
highly decorative, and, at the same time, 


they represent a very good selection of 


20th-century literature (and some from 
the 19th century). It is much more fun to 
have them rather than older collections 





that are good-looking but that nobody 
wants to read, like church history.” 

His collection, which numbers nearly 
400 books, includes copies once owned 
by his grandmother. “I started from there 
and collected them—slow ly in the begin- 
ning, then at a faster pace in the last two 
years. I started looking for these books in a 
rather haphazard way, and as the collection 
grew, I became much more systematic and 
started searching the Internet.” 

While he finds the cover for Ernest 
Hemingway's Le Vieil Homme et la Mer 
especially beautiful, he says that if he had 
to choose a favorite, it would be Les Mille 
et Une Nuits, “because of the Kees van 
Dongen illustrations.” 

continued on page 98 
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Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms fitted throughout the USA | brochure 1 800 763 0096 


New York showroom 135 East 65th Street Greenwich, CT showroom 19 West Elm Street www.smallboneofdevizes.com 
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STRASS® 


RECOMMENDED PARTNERSHOPS: 


THESE STRASS® PARTNERSHOPS 
OFFER A,SELECTED RANGE 

OF LIGHTING CREATIONS 
TRIMMED WITH 

STRASS® SWAROVSKI® CRYSTAL 


USA 


C LIGHTING 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305, Tel.: 404-760-1119 


CAPITOL LIGHTING 

East Hanover, New Jersey 07936, Tel.: 973-887-8600 
Paramus, New Jersey 07652, Tel.: 201-843-5353 
Eatontown, New Jersey 07724, Tel.: 732-542-9311 
Boca Raton, Florida 33487, Tel.: 561-994-9570 

Lake Park, Florida 33403, Tel.: 561-691-0057 

Royal Palm Beach, Florida 33411, Tel.: 561-296-7700 
CONNECTICUT LIGHTING CENTERS 

Hartford, Connecticut 06114, Tel.: 860-249-7631 
Southington, Connecticut 06489, Tel.: 860-621-7585 


CREATIVE LIGHTING 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55104, Tel.: 651-647-0111 


ELEMENTS DISTINCTIVE LIGHTING 
AND HOME FURNISHINGS. 


Carle Place, New York 11514, Tel.: 516-747-4748 


FISCHER-GAMBINO 


New Orleans, Louisiana 70130, Tel.: 504-524-9067 


GARDEN STATE LIGHTING 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey 08003, Tel.: 856-489-3000 


HERMITAGE LIGHTING 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203, Tel.: 615-843-3300 


HOBRECHT LIGHTING CO., INC. } 

Sacramento, California 95821, Tel.: 916-487-2690 
y 

HOUSE OF LIGHTS 

Cleveland, Ohio oe Tel.: 440-449-3500 


LIGHTING UNIVERSE, 
Kirkland, Washington 98034, Tel.: 425-284- 1570 


Seattle Design Center 
Seattle » Washington 98108, Tel.: 206-762-7335 


Kennewick, Wathington 99336, Tel.: 509-735-1347 
Burlington, Washington 98233, Tel.: 360-757-7422 
Tacoma, Washington 98409, Tel.: 253-566-7111 


RESTORATION LIGHTING GALLERY 
Hartford, Connecticut 06114, Tel.: 860-493 - 2532 


UNI-LITE 


Anaheim, California 92806, Tel.: 714-991-0710 


WILSON LIGHTING | ' 
Bonita Springs, Florifla 34134, Tel.: 239-948-9000 
Naples, Florida 34109, Tel.: 239-592-6006 


Overland Park, Kansas 66212, Tel.: 913-642-1500 


CANADA 


LANDO LIGHTING GALLERIES 
Brampton, Ontario L6W 174, Tel.: 905-453-6403 


UNION LIGHTING AND FURNISHINGS 
Toronto, Ontario M6M 1Y3, Tel.: 416-652-2200 







MEXICO 


CASAMANIA a 
Guadalajara, Mexico 44190, Tel.: 
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Suzanne 
‘Tucker 


WHAT DOES YOUR HOME REVEAL 
ABOUT YOU? 

That I pay more attention to my clients 
than I do to my own home and myself! 
There are still unfinished details in my 
home, but it’s really more about the mix. 
It reveals that I’m passionate about good 
furniture, that I love color and textiles and 
that I feel comfortable mixing things that 
are both dressy and casual. 


WHAT ROOM HAVE YOU SEEN 

IN SOMEONE ELSE’S HOME THAT 
REVEALED SOMETHING ABOUT 
THAT PERSON? 

A new client with a lovely Italianate house 
in San Francisco’s Pacific Heights took me 
down her back stairs and into her garage 
to find a can of paint. Covering the stair 
walls and all over the garage were birthday 
posters handmade by her children for each 


and every birthday of every member of 


the family. It told a wonderful story of the 
creative expression of love and family. 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE (OR 
WOULD LIKE TO DO) IN DESIGN- 
ING YOUR HOME THAT YOU 
WOULD NOT DO FOR A CLIENT? 

I would love to design a big room just for 
myself to lay out my projects, photogra- 
phy, drafting boards and where I could pin 
up things on my walls. ’ve done some- 
thing similar in a client’s house. I’ve made 
more mistakes in my home than I’ve ever 
made in a client’s home or that I'd allow 
in a client’s house, that’s for sure. 


GIVE AN EXAMPLE OF A ROOM/ 
SPACE THAT WAS PROBLEMATIC 
AND HOW YOU OVERCAME 

THE DIFFICULTY. WHAT DID 

YOU LEARN? 

I had a room that had been added to ina 





very horizontal, linear fashion, so it had 
totally thrown the scale off in the room. 
Working with the architect, we managed 
to create a much more intimate space by 
adding central columns that divided the 
room beautifully and returned its scale to 
its proper dimensions. This was in the for- 
mer Nancy Dollar house in San Francisco, 
which I worked on with Michael Taylor 
and finished after his death. Then I redid 


the entire house for the new owners. 


WHAT KIND OF CLIENT WOULD 
YOU BE? 

I would be extremely trusting, because 
that’s the best client to have, and you get 
the best work out of someone that way. I'd 
also have very deep pockets! 


IF YOU WANT TO ESCAPE FOR A 
WHILE, WHERE DO YOU GO? 

My little jewel box of a house in Santa Bar- 
bara. Everything is covered in off-white 
canvas, and it’s where I feel most peaceful. 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
TRAVEL TO NEXT? 

Probably Indonesia. Someplace Eastern, 
exotic, quite removed and remote. 


WHAT’S EXCITING IN DESIGN 
RIGHT NOW? 

The mix. The rules have been let go of, 
and it has now become much more about 
what people find important and attractive 
to live with. Its quite freeing, and it reflects 
much more about who the people are who 
live in the home. © 
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Juan Montoya 


The Designer Thinks Big in His 
Diminutive Flat on Paris’s Rue Jacob 


Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Marina Faust 


NE OF THE PLEASURES 

of a stroll through the 

historic heart of Paris 
is to fantasize about where you 
would most like to live. Once 
you've plumped for Left Bank 
over Right Bank, or vice versa 
(a choice that used to define 
not only your politics but your 
whole outlook on life), you can 
get down to the delicious de- 
tail of choosing a particularly 
fascinating old street before 
homing in on a leafy terrace, a 


hidden courtyard or the gild- 
ed reception rooms behind a 
grand, sculpted fagade. 
For most of us this remains 
a daydream, to be indulged in 
while wandering between the 
Louvre and the Latin Quarter. 
But for what the French quaint- 
ly call “les happy few,” it does 
sometimes become a reality. 
And in the case of designer Juan 
Montoya, born in Colombia 
but long based in New York, it 
continued on page 106 


“It’s simple and elegant,” designer Juan Montoya (above) says of 
his tiny pied-a-terre in Paris, which he renovated. RiGur: In the 
living area, he says, he “rediscovered the fireplace and reoriented the 
room toward the French doors leading to the terrace.” Mathias 
Bengtsson’s aluminum Slice chair is next to a Scandinavian armchair. 
Antique floorboards ground the space. Dedar drapery fabric. 
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continued from page 102 

was in fact almost predestined. 
“As soon as I'd finished my de- 
gree at Parsons in New York, 
I took off for Paris,” Montoya 
says. “It had always been my 


dream. France still plays a big 
role in Colombian culture, 
and my mother spoke quite 
good French herself. My first 
job was also in Paris—a client 
who wanted me to come over 


and work on his house near the 
Bois de Boulogne. I thought I 
was all set for a career here. 
But only a couple of other jobs 
came up. So I clung on for a 
few more months, then real- 


Lert: “It gives the room scale. 
Everything was designed around 
it,” Montoya says of Cercle, 1998, 

a graphite on canvas by Matsutani. 
A Louis XVI architect’s desk and 
a Viennese table flank the sofa. 


Montoya sensed 
right away how 

he might transform 
the wee space and 
its little terrace 

into a serene oasis. 


ized I needed to go back to 
New York to get things prop- 
erly on track.” 

The two years that Mon- 
toya lived in Paris neverthe- 
less proved to be a determining 
factor. Having made numerous 
contacts in the Parisian design 
and antiques world, Montoya 
soon found he was constantly 
sourcing objects from France 
and making trips to the capi- 
tal to chase after some im- 

continued on page 108 





ABOVE AND RiGut: He removed a closet off the living/din- 
ing area and installed a kitchen. A new opening leads to 
the bedroom. Reproductions of chairs that were in Rodin’s 
home, now sold at the Musée Rodin, surround the French 
worktable. Montoya designed the low table, at left. 
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If aliens ever land here, 
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RIGHT AND Far RIGHT: 
A closet was torn out 
and wainscoting added 
in the bedroom “to 
create a cozy feeling,” 
Montoya notes. Hat 
forms hold mirrors. 
Manuel Canovas velvet 
wallcovering. 


BEFORE 


continued from page 106 

portant acquisitions. “I stayed 
with friends or in hotels on 
all those trips,” he explains, 
“but the idea of finding my own 
place in Paris was always at the 
back of my mind. I used to ask 
my friends to keep an eye out 
just in case they came across 
something fantastic. Then, 
a couple of years ago, one of 
them called out of the blue 











and said, ‘Juan, we’ve found 
something just off the boule- 
vard Saint-Germain that could 
be absolutely right for you. It’s 
tiny and run-down, but you 
could really make something 
of it.’ That was the call I'd 
been waiting for. I got myself 
over to Paris, took a quick look 
and bought the place without 
more ado.” 

Less experienced foreign 
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buyers might well have been 
frightened off, one might add. 
The space was indeed minus- 
cule, and with its vestigial 
cooking and bathing arrange- 
ments, the interior looked as if 
it had been caught for decades 
in the murky aspic of the past. 
But Montoya sensed right 
away how he might transform 
the wee space and its little ter- 
race into a serene oasis, and he 
was not unmindful that by be- 
ing on the rue Jacob, between 

continued on page 110 


Far Lerr ANb Lert: The terrace, a 
favorite spot for summer dining, 
“is a lush Paris oasis,” the designer 
points out. A 1906-7 bronze by 
Emile Antoine Bourdelle is ona 
wrought iron French café chair. 
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Juan Montoya — 


continued from page 108 

Saint-Germain and the Seine, he had one 
of the best addresses Paris could offer. “I 
can only spend a few weeks a year here,” 
he says, “so a modest pied-a-terre was ex- 
actly what was needed. I also knew that 
I wanted to walk everywhere—that’s 
what Paris is made for—and I’ve got 
some of the best antiques shops and de- 
signers in the world within a stone’s 


throw of my little courtyard. I suppose 
I also liked the challenge of having to turn 
the space around completely in order 
to have the home away from home I'd 
always coveted.” 

Accordingly, Montoya was nothing if 
not radical in his redesign of this Left 
Bank aerie. Out went everything, down 
to the floorboards. “Cupboards, doors and 





THE HIGHEST EXPRESSION OF CUSTOM UPHOLSTERY 





b 151 nova 
queen size sofabed 


WE MAKE IT HAPPEN 





125 nova 
sectional with full size sofabed 


CUSTOM SECTIONALS IN 2 TO 4 WEEKS 
*call for details 


avery boardman 


979 third avenue nyc 1 


022 212 688 6611 fax 212 838 9046 *” 


www.averyboardman.com 
mention this ad to receive our free 220 page color catalog 
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window frames—all had to go,” he says. 
“There had actually been a nice Versailles 
parquet here, but it was so chopped up 
that we couldn’t keep it. I then hung 
outside lots of old buildings under de- 
molition until I’d found the wide plank- 
ing I wanted to replace it with. I laid 
the planks lengthwise throughout the 
apartment, which helped to increase the 
sense of space immediately. I also got rid 
of the wall beams that had been exposed, 
because they interfered with the over- 
all flow of the interior.” What had been 
closets before were opened up into the 
bedroom, “which is just about big enough 
to hold a bed and not much else,” Mon- 
toya notes. 

Opposite the bedroom, a closet and 
dressing area were transformed into a 
state-of-the-art kitchen. To separate this 
functional space from the living area, Mon- 
toya constructed a linen-covered door that 
can be moved to screen off one of the adja- 
cent rooms while allowing light to flow 
through the others. “Even the move- 
ment of the air helps increase the sense 
of space here,” he explains. “It’s strange, 





“T could only spend a few 
weeks a year here, so 

a modest pied-a-terre was 

exactly what was needed. 

[ also knew that I wanted 
to walk everywhere.” 


but you can actually do all kinds of things 
to create scale, such as having an oversize 
white sofa like the one I've put into the liv- 
ing room, or the huge Japanese painting 
hung over it. 

“I’ve found living in this very minimal 
space liberating,” Montoya says reflectively. 
“Everything has to be kept as neat and 
tidy as on board a ship, and I find that 
very soothing. Of course, I have also kept 
to the play of dark and light colors and 
simple fabrics that I favor for all the apart- 
ments I design. But here I have everything 
in miniature, like a Japanese garden, and 
sometimes I can’t wait to escape the bustle 
of New York for this little haven of Pari- 
sian peace.” © 
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Creating the New Classics 


Three Collections Offer Fresh Perspectives on Enduring Forms 





B e it Ralph Lauren’s bold combination of contemporary and antique styles and materials, Peter Marino’s 
thoughtful reimagining of the archetypal cube chair or Marjorie Shushan’s dynamic interpretations of 
traditional forms, the exciting new furnishings featured on the following pages reflect both the designers’ deep 
understanding of historical modes and their thorough grasp of the requirements of modern living. These 
pieces are bound to be among the standard setters for years to come. 
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Designs from Ralph Lauren Home's fall 2007 St. Germain line— 
a mirror, a Rococo-style chest, a sofa, a wood-and-iron low 
table and a pair of candlesticks—integrate seamlessly with pieces 
from earlier collections, now available as part of the new range. 
continued on page 116 
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It's music you can see. A Mark Levinson audio system’ with 
digital sound imaging, so finely tuned to the interior, it surpasses 
surround sound. This is the horn section in your backseat. 

This is the pursuit of perfection. 
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line also features a carved walnut 
Beow: Régence-style chairs are a 
nterpoint to a glass-and- 





Ralph Lauren 


t. Germain, one of his three new home collections for 

fall, “is timeless and romantic, with a quiet sense of 

drama,” says designer Ralph Lauren. “There is an un- 
expected mix of rugged fabrics and rustic furnishings with 
beautiful, refined details.” Within the line, which also incor- 
porates pieces from past collections, the sinuous curves of 
the Régence-style armchairs complement a dining table con- 
sisting of a glass top resting on oxidized-steel sawhorse legs 
that could have come straight from an artist’s atelier. A metal- 
and-wood low table is an essay in geometric simplicity, yet it 
seems in perfect harmony with a camelback sofa and a chest 
of drawers accented with Rococo-style hardware. The rich, 


earthy palette, the designer points out, “was inspired by my 





runway collections from last fall, both women’s and men’s.” 
continued on page 120 
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Simone satin nickel faucet. From a complete collection of faucetry and accessories tor the kitchen and bath. 


Available through design professionals, 


www.micodesigns.com 888:301:8787 ©2007 Mico Designs Ltd. 












ancient and modern 
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Custom Geometric Floor 


The most beautiful floors from the ends of the earth 





US Showrooms: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Greenwich e Los Angeles « Naples « New York « Palm Beach « San Francisco « Washington DC 
UK Showroom: London 


For our inspirational new catalog please call (888) 845-3487 www.parisceramics.com 













Peter Marino 


’ve always loved cubic chairs, like those of Le Corbu- 

sier,” says Peter Marino, who has developed his own 

take on the classic form, with a collection dubbed Li- 
nea A. It marks two firsts for Marino: The line is his first 
produced in partnership with the Italian firm Poltrona Frau 
and his first to be commercially available (he’s produced 
countless custom designs for his projects). “Working with- 
in the constraints of three equal dimensions,” the architect 
and designer reports he has created three pieces—an arm- 
chair and a two-seat and three-seat sofa—that place a pre- 
mium on function and comfort as well as form. He notes 
that the trio, which are covered in leather and stand on 





Armchair beech feet, “are finely detailed, sturdy and one size fits all.” 


Three-Seat Sofa 


“It was sketch, prototype, 
sketch, prototype. After seven 
prototypes, | was satisfied.” 


lwo-Seat Sofa 
Contintied on pe 
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After years of conquering the outdoors, we’ve conquered the indoors. 


Introducing the all-new Subaru Tribeca, with road-gripping All-Wheel Drive standard and a powerful 256-horsepower Subaru Boxer enc 
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Marjorie Shushan 


ecause potential customers and fellow designers 

alike kept inquiring about pieces she had custom- 

made for her projects, Marjorie Shushan says, “I 
took the opportunity to dream in a different direction and 
reinvent myself.” In her case, reinvention came in the form 
of an eponymous furniture collection inspired by “the 
places I’ve been, the adventures I’ve had, the things I’ve 
done,” she explains. Much like her interiors, the silhouettes 
in the new line are deceptively simple, tailored and con- 
temporary. Yet Shushan did not sacrifice comfort for looks: 
“I hope people will want to sit in my chairs, sleep in my 
beds and lounge on my sofas and feel they’re exactly where 
they want to be,” she says. Not content with the 18 pieces 
that are currently available, she plans to add more “sofas, 
beds and some surprises.” 0 
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Debbie Chair 





“Tt’s modern 
but reminiscent 
of furniture 
I’ve lived with my 

entire life.” 
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Through Decorators and Architects « Fabric, Trimmings, MVE Nila 
www.clarencehouse.com 








EDATEBOOK 


Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers 


TORONTO'S NEW 
CULTURE OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


The sheer number of major architec- 
tural projects cropping up in Toronto 
is causing a stir—particularly among 
the city's arts institutions—with new 
homes or expansions by architects 
of international renown. 


Chandeliers « Lamps ¢ Sconces « Candelabra + Decorative Accessories 


Art Deco two-light sconces, 
aL AT Le aE 
France, circa 1920. 
Height 18° Width 15° Depth 942° 


ARCHITECTURAL DIC EST 


Here is a preview of some of these 

| remarkable structures that will be 
featured September 24-30 during 

| Architectural Digest "Architecture 

Days," sponsored in part by 

MasterCard. 


Show-stoppers include Daniel 

- | Libeskind’s Lee-Chin Crystal at the 
RBBB Cia Pane Re lermel cee R Xe ae __ ’ | Royal Ontario Museum, theleeae 
New York, NY 10021 | Seasons Centre for the Performing 
Telephone: (212) 838-2320 : Arts by architect Jack Diamond, 


ee ese) 754-1173 and-—slated for its reveal in 2008— 


| an innovative expansion of the Art 
| Gallery of Ontario by Frank Gehry. 


LUO RY Le AL 
www.marvinalexanderinc.com 





Gardiner Museum 


Also noteworthy is the Gardiner 
Museum of Ceramic Art. After a 
recent facelift by Bruce Kuwabara 

of KPMB Architects, the Gardiner 
proves that bigger isn't always better, 
with a new design that allows light to 
pour in through wide glass panes 





Exceptional English design and classic hardwood craftsmanship 


customized to the lifestyles and surroundings of America’s finest homes framed in angular limestone 
For details on these 
aN projects and more, visit 
Kav www.ArchitectureDays.com. 
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: bulthaup 





bulthaup b3 : kitchen architecture for living spaces www.bulthaup.com 800 808 2923 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS DENVER DETROIT HOUSTON LOS ANGELES MIAMI NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISC( 


SCOTTSDALE SEATTLE TORONTO WASHINGTON DC For dealer opportunities please call 973 226 539 xt 22 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


VOTED “THE BEST LARGE-SHIP Cruise Line in the World” by 


readers of Condé Nast Traveler for 11 consecutive years, 
Crystal Cruises maintains its course in 2008 by offering 
new Sailings to top international ports with a highlight 
on Asian destinations. Known for lavish worldwide 
itineraries that span 167 different ports and range 

in length from seven days to a 108-day World Cruise, 
Crystal Symphony’s and Crystal Serenity’s port-intensive 
voyages in Asia and enriching days at sea are designed 
to accommodate the cultural enthusiast at every turn. 


SAILING IN LUXURY 


Crystal Symphony and Crystal Serenity 

are spacious, elegant floating hotels. Most 
staterooms are marked by private veran- 
dahs, flat-screen TVs and beds draped with 
100% Egyptian cotton linens, making them 
veritable oases of comfort. Those guests who 
reserve a Crystal Penthouse are treated to 
such indulgences as Jacuzzi” tubs, butler 
service and a gratis beverage bar. In 
addition, well-traveled staff cater to guests’ 
every need—just one more personal detail 
that distinguishes the Crystal cruise 
experience from all others. 


ENTICING ACTIVITIES 


Guests are presented with multiple educa- 
tional programs to add another dimension 
to their trip. ComputerUniversity@Sea® 
provides 25 state-of-the-art work stations 
for e-mail, internet access and extensive 
enrichment courses. The Creative Learning 
Institute” offers myriad complimentary 
programs, allowing participants to take 
up hobbies they never had time for—or 
thought possible—on land. There are music 
lessons with Yamaha; language classes 





with Berlitz; personal memoir writing 
seminars; Tai Chi instruction; stone- 
carving lessons; pastry-making classes; 
interior design seminars; and many other 
hands-on sessions. 


VOYAGES TO ASIA AND BEYOND 


Just as exciting as the on-board cultural 
activities of Crystal Cruises are the wonders 
that await at various ports of call. Crystal 
Serenity features Asia on her 2008 World 
Cruise, with World Voyages that spark 
the imagination. World Voyage IV, “Coral 
Treasures,” travels from Sydney to Hong 
Kong with a fascinating stop in Brunei, 
where jungles come down to meet the water, 
waterfalls plunge from verdant cliffs and 
intricately-tiled pathways lead to ornate 
mosques. And in Hong Kong, traditional 
Chinese culture mingles harmoniously with 
Western-style commerce. 


World Voyage V, “Opulent Asia,” is a 
12-day cruise sailing from Hong Kong to 
Singapore with stops in Chan May and 

Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam, as well as 
Bangkok and Ko Samui, Thailand. In Chan 
May, Crystal Serenity docks close to Hue, 
granting travelers a convenient way to see 
Vietnam’s former capital. Next comes the 
friendly city of Ho Chi Minh, where there 
are quiet temples, French Colonial public 
buildings and colorful street markets to 
savor. Visitors also find mystical temples 
and shrines at the next stop, Bangkok. 
World Voyage VI, “Indian Ocean Explora- 
tion,” starts in Singapore and visits Kuala 
Lumpur, Phuket and Yangon, before ending 
in Mumbai, India, where remnants of British 


rule live alongside the inspired former 
home of Mahatma Gandhi. 


A SYMPHONY OF SAILINGS 


Crystal Cruises’ newly refurbished Crystal 
Symphony provides another appealing way 
to see Asia in 2008 with voyages such as the 
15-day “Treasures of the Orient,” which takes 
visitors to Kobe and Hiroshima, Japan, and 
Beijing and Shanghai, China. In the cosmo- 
politan city of Kobe, a remarkable mix of 
architectural styles including Moslem mosques 
and Russian Orthodox churches are tucked 
between traditional Japanese buildings. In 
Shanghai, impressive monuments (e.g., the 
Jade Buddha Temple and tranquil Yu Garden) 
stand as a testament to China’s history. 


The “Kingdom of Jade & Pearls” sailing 
stops at interesting locales including Dalian, 
China, where scenic beaches beckon and 
annual fashion festivals draw travelers from 
around the globe, and Osaka, Japan, where 
an architectural revolution is underway, 
as dazzling skyscrapers and towers are 
continuously being constructed. 


Crystal also features two China and 
Japan cruises in 2008 with three-night 
overland stays in Beijing. This complimen- 
tary Beijing land program showcases the 
Forbidden City, Tian An Men Square and 
the Great Wall, among other attractions, 
accompanied by hotel accommodations at 
a luxurious hotel in Beijing. 


Underscoring its commitment to creating 
incomparable experiences, Crystal Sympho- 
ny’s “Silk & Spices” cruise travels to Cochin, 
India—a place rarely visited by cruise ships. 
For centuries, overseas traders have been 
attracted to this commercial hub, leaving 
behind a modern city diverse in culture 
and architecture. This sailing also stops 
in Muscat, situated on a striking cove and 
bordered by volcanic mountains and two 
ancient Portuguese forts. 


From port to port, Crystal Cruises provides 
one-of-a-kind journeys to exotic lands in an 
atmosphere of ultimate luxury. 


The difference is Crystal clear. Please visit 
www.crystalcruises.com or call 877-237-6642. 








Voted World’s Best Cruise Line 11 consecutive years. 
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Choices. With over 20,000 wines from the finest cellars, choice is just one of the reasons Travel + Leisure 
and Condé Nast Traveler readers have voted us World’s Best Large-Ship Cruise Line for 11 consecutive years 
For more information visit crystalcruises.com. To book, contact your travel agent or call 877-237-6642. 
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KREISS 


NEW KREISS GALLERIES OPENING AT BOYLE’S DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE IN CHARLOTTE, HICKORY 
& HIGH POINT, NC - KREISS GALLERIES NOW OPEN IN: MEXICO: SALT LAKE CITY - VANCOUVER 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 1.800.KREISS.1, LOG ON TO KREISS.COM OR VISIT ONE OF OUR 20 
SHOWROOMS NATIONWIDE. ATLANTA * CHICAGO + CORAL GABLES + DALLAS DENVER » HOUSTON 
LAGUNA NIGUEL « LA JOLLA « LAS VEGAS + LOS ANGELES * MANHATTAN * PALM DESERT + ROSLYN 
SAN FRANCISCO « SANTA BARBARA + SCOTTSDALE * SEATTLE * WASHINGTON DC * WEST PALM BEACH 
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From Wineries to Residences, the Architect Mines California’s Natural Resources 


Howard J. Backen 








By Nicholas von Hoffman 





With his firm, Backen Gillam Architects, Howard 
J. Backen (above) designs residences, resorts and 
wineries. RIGHT: A house in Yountville, California, 
comprises three buildings. BELow Ricut: The 
main living space of a vintner’s residence in Napa 
Valley (see Architectural Digest, June 2006). 


HEN ASKED IF HE 
has competition 
in his specialty, 

Howard J. Backen laughs and 

says, “No! It’s really ironic. It’s 

almost embarrassing.” As he 
tells you what’s involved with 
his specialty, you begin to un- 

derstand why there is such a 

dearth of competition. 

Among other things, the ar- 
chitect and his Northern Cali- 
fornia firm, Backen Gillam, de- 
sign and build wineries. “We’ve 
done over 30 wineries since 

1996,” he explains, “and there 

are five more on the board.” 

But his are anything but bleak 

industrial plants. “They’re 


thought of as fine pieces of 


architecture as well as being 

factories for making wine.” 
More often than not, they’re 

also residences. Backen tells of a 
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New York couple for whom he 
built a guesthouse, a residence 
and finally a winery—a “very 

typical sequence,” he says. 
Another client acquired 30 
acres for some $80 million, 
but there was no winery on the 
property. “They'll put in new 
grapes, and we’ll do a winery 
for them,” says Backen. He 
points out that the owner will 
never see a return on the in- 
vestment, proof perhaps that 
once oenophilia gets a person, 

there seems to be no cure. 
But whether or not having a 
winery is a losing proposition, 
the desire to have one is con- 
tagious. “We’re doing one in 
British Columbia, in the Cana- 

dian Napa Valley,” he says. 
Wineries are even finding 
their way into the city. “We’re 
continued on page 132 








Dixt DOES OUR MOST-COLLECTIBLE WINE 
HAVE TO DO WITH OUR EVERYDAY RED? 


WELL... “EVERY THING. 





KOONUNGA HILL 


SHIRAZ CABERNET 
sol TM EASTERN AUSTRALIA 


When Penfolds created the iconic Grange, the winery established a distinctive quality hallmark you can taste in every 
wine in the family. For example: Penfolds Koonunga Hill Shiraz Cabernet. Like Grange, it’s a harmonious blend of grapes 
from some of the world’s best vineyards. Like Grange, it has beautiful balance and is built to age gracefully. Unlike 
Grange, it usually costs around $10 a bottle. So you can enjoy it every day—maybe even tonight. 


Enjoy : 
© 2007 FWE Imports, Napa, CA. www.penfolds.com Responsibly 





continued from page 130 

actually working on one of the 
first in San Francisco—Foggy 
Bridge Winery,” says the ar- 
chitect, who notes that the ab- 
sence of a vineyard presents no 
insurmountable obstacle. The 
grapes will be brought in to be 


Top: In Napa Valley is a grass-roofed house with 
interiors by Jacques Saint Dizier (AD, January 
2004). Anove: The rehearsal hall at Robert Red- 
ford’s Sundance Institute, designed by Backen, 
Arrigoni & Ross (AD, April 1989). Ricut: The 
hospitality barn of the Napa Valley Reserve. 
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de-stemmed. Then it’s a matter 
of augmentation, fermentation 
and barrel storage. “It’s in one 
of the Presidio buildings, at 
the base of the Golden Gate 
Bridge. The building, which is 
an old World War II airplane 


hangar, will have a very upscale 
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restaurant and a wine club.” 

Another Backen Gillam 
project is the Napa Valley Re- 
serve, which Backen calls a 
“one-of-a-kind” development. 
It’s a wine club whose mem- 
bers are not content to listen 
to lectures on wine, cooking 


and such. As he explains, “You 
can be involved in pruning if 
you want; you can be involved | 
with the crush; you could be 
involved with anything or ev- | 
erything or nothing. You can 
have your own wine label.” 

The Reserve is not the first 
Backen project that demands a 
marriage between building de- 
sign and nature. In the 1980s 
he and his former firm, Backen, 
Arrigoni & Ross, collaborated 
with Robert Redford on the 
design of the Sundance Insti- 
tute in Utah (see Architectural 
Digest, April 1989). 

Though he has worked with 
others in the film business, 
Backen started out in Great 
Falls, Montana. Thanks to 
a father who was an M.I.T.- 
trained engineer and an archi- 
tect uncle, he did not grow up 
to be a wheat farmer. After his 
family moved to Oregon, the 
boy spent his summer holidays 
working in his uncle’s office. 

By the time he was in the 
fourth grade, he had taken care 
of his vocational problem. In 
fact, he cannot conceive of be- 
ing anything but an architect 
and says that if he were not 
one, he’d be “unemployable.” 

After having received his ed- 
ucation at the University of Or- 

continued on page 142 
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For centuries, even millennia, Italy has been revered 
throughout the world for producing home furnishings 
of extraordinary beauty and quality. Today, designs 
from this same country continue to stand at the 
forefront of style and ingenuity, conjuring images 

of sleek silhouettes, vibrant hues and iconic forms. 


Why does the country have such a “personality” 
and why does the design world have such a strong 
connection with Italy? Go inside for the answers... 


es. ie 





Part of Italy’s exceptional product 
is inherently rooted in the process. 
The country's artistic climate allows 
for ultimate expression, encourag- 
ing furniture designers from around 
the world to create seemingly 
without limits. An international cast 
hailing from Japan, Brazil, France, 
Great Britain and the United States 
is recruited by ltalian-based manvu- 
facturers, often resulting in long- 
lasting relationships. 


Perhaps the most noted American 
collaborator of this sort is Jeffrey 
Bernett, who shot to prominence 








after winning the “Best of Show” 
award at New York's International } 
Contemporary Furniture Fair in 1994 
Soon after, Jeffrey was approaches 
by Giulio Cappellini to imagine a | 
series of home accessories for his 
eponymous firm. “Adopted” by 
several Italian companies, Jeffrey's 
reach has now grown to include | 
repeat designs for Boffi and B&B 
Italia. Jeffrey cherishes the freedon 
of working for these companies, 
saying, “They are very passionate 
about design and culture in gen- 
eral, which goes way back in Italiaij 
history." He adds that there is “an 











“If it can’t be made 
in Italy, it can’t 
be made.” 
—Jeffrey Bernett 





nderlying notion of celebrating life, 
Dirit, vitality and beautiful things.” 
alians innately understand the 
portance of quality. They also 
believe in artisans and their craft, 
hether it be traditional leather- 
orking or more technical aspects 
»f the manufacturing process. 

any of these pieces are pro- 
duced within a small region of 
orthern Italy, as are the tools 

5nd machines used to make 

he pieces themselves. 
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Inspired by the thin profile of a chaise Jeffrey 
designed for B&B Italia (opposite page), the 
company approached him to envision the 
Metropolitan collection: visually light pieces 
with a timeless style that utilize B&B Italia’s 
injection-molded polyurethane technology. 
The project was a collaborative effort entail- 
ing multiple prototypes. Here, a few steps in 
the process, clockwise from top right: the 
Metropolitan chair as sketch; a 3-D model; 
midway through production; getting the 
finishing touches; and, below, en suite. 
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The beauty of today’s Italian design 
seems to be universally accepted. 
The question is, what ingredients 
are necessary to generate such a 
body of work? As Jeffrey Bernett’s 
portfolio demonstrates, the country 
exports supreme craftsmanship. Italy 
also holds a heritage of beauty, an 


emphasis on individual expression 
and a willingness to take risks. Call 
it a culture of appreciation. 


Although Italian design is now a 
hot ticket pursued by homeowners 
themselves, the fascination began 
with professionals whose attuned 
senses Could recognize fine quality. 
Alison Spear, an architect, ap- 
proaches each project as a curator 
of design, and admires the almost 
architectural nature of many Italian 
pieces: “When | think of Italian de- 
sign, | think longer, leaner, stronger, 
well-made—elements that are 
omnipresent and create a strong 
identity. As nations go, an overall 
design aesthetic is a very 





positive—and very rare—thing.” 

Alison's clients respond to that m0 fo 
integrity and to the intrinsic nature Mpa 
of items made in Italy. fle 
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taly is known for clean lines but 
also for daring silhouettes. Alison 
secalls these pieces “whimsical,” 
hile architect Alexander Gorlin 
dubs the process “bringing things 
to the edge.” He continues, “Risk- 
taking can either create a disaster 
or something of enormous beauty. 
lfalians are willing to take the 
chance.” This means designing 
audacious pieces like the Flap 
Sofa by Edra or the Sassoft Pesaro 
ottoman by Dilmos, with a hard 





surface of river stones but a core 
that's surprisingly soft upon sitting. 
In Miami Beach, Alex chose this 
piece, along with Marc Newson's 


Fibreglass Felt Chair for Cappellini, 


as part of his home's nearly Italy- 
exclusive collection of furnishings. 


Alex's Italian affinity began when 
he attended the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. Walking the storied 
streets, he was taken by the city’s 
love of beauty, seen in everything 
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Photograph by Michael Moran 


from the espresso service fo its 
remarkable architecture. Accord- 
ing to Alex, while today’s design 
may appear dissimilar to that of 
the Roman Empire, the original 
culture—working with an interna- 
tional network of artisans—and 
sensibility still remains and is 
“embodied rather than learned.” 
To paraphrase legendary Italian 
designer Carlo Scarpa, “We 
should work for four hours and 
then taste life.” 
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DESIGN IN ACTION: 
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During the international Contemporary Furniture Fair, the Italian Trade 
Commission asked architect and writer Joseph Giovannini to select 
pieces—both recent and brand new—from Italian manufacturers that 
exemplified the tenets discussed here. The result. “International Design 
Through the ifalian Lens.” was a grouping that spanned everything from a 
~ luxe Chaise from Natuzzi and fanciful lighting from Foscarini to streamlined 
__ seating by Molteni and Bonacina Pierantonio. 


at on bide “runways.” the exhibit was a festament to the country’s 
“design range. For more on the exhibit, visit www.BeyondAD.com 
4 az, . : 
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Italy led the way for contemporary 
design, but today’s marketplace 
reveals many more players. Never- 
theless, the country’s work contin- 
ues to distinguish itself, carrying an 
intangible allure not unlike a piece 
of art. 


One of the greatest authorities 
from the retail perspective is Dan 
Friedlander, who led the contem- 
porary design pack by opening 
LIMN in San Francisco more than 

























25 years ago. Since that time, Dan 
has pushed to support products 
that open new possibilities both 
functionally and aesthetically, 
including designs from Italian firms 
Poltrona Frau and Flou. LIMN has 
grown to include an art gallery 
and additional showrooms in 
Seattle and Sacramento. Dan 
credits Italian design with about 
70 percent of LIMN’s total sales. 


Over the last two-and-a-half 
decades, Dan has followed the 
market through many changes, 
most notably the surge in demand 
following the late 1990s Internet 
boom. Since that time, American 
consumers have become more 
knowledgeable and passionate, 
taking an active role and seeking 
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» A VIGNETTE AT LIMN SAN FRANCISCO 


“‘B 








out specific pieces. “What they 
show is a real interest in the design- 
er,” says Dan. “My customers like 
the ‘strong’ designs brought to the 
market by known and respected 
designers.” 


Companies like Kartell and Alessi— 
which has commissioned a long list 
of icons from Lord Norman Foster 
to Zaha Hadid to conceive home 
accessories—allow fans at every 
level to experience the Italians’ 
international partnerships. And 
while the marketplace is filled with 
designs that mimic those crafted in 
Italy, trade professionals still agree 
that the quality of the “real thing” 
cannot be matched. 
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A LOOK AT LIMN SEATTLE 





Photographs by Barbara Alper 


AT TOP: PANELISTS DAN FRIEDLANDER 
ALISON SPEAR, ALEX GORLIN AND JEFPREY 
BERNETT WITH MODERATOR JOSEPH 
GIOVANNINE BELOW: PANELISTS LISTEN 

TO A POINT FROM DAN 


DESIGN DISCUSSION: 


The experts heard from on these pages came together to reveal the 
facets of Italian design. Moderated by Joseph Giovannini and attended 
by architects, designers and retail professionals, the discussion examined 
the Italian difference from a variety of perspectives. Panelists mused 
about where the country’s design world is headed, but ultimately 
re-affirmed Italy's place in today's most chic hames. 


See footage of the panel ot www.BeyondAD.com. 
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ITALIAN DESIGN DEMAND 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


MEMBERS, 
FEDERLEGNO-ARREDO 
ARTEMIDE 

46 Greene St. 

Ph 212 925 1588 

Fax 212 925 2429 
www.artemide.us 
newyork@artemide.us 


B&B ITALIA 

150 East 58th St. 

Ph 212 758 4046 

Fax 212 758 2530 
www.bebitalia.it 
info@bbitaliausa.com 


B&B ITALIA - SOHO 
138 Greene St. 

Ph 212 966 3514 

Fax 212 966 4857 
www.bebitalia.it 
info@bbitaliausa.com 


BOFFI 

150 East 58th St. 
Ph 212 308 8833 
www.boffi.com 
info@boffiusa.com 


BOFFI SOHO 

31% Greene St. 

Ph 212 431 8282 
www.boffi.com 
info@boffisoho.com 


BOFFI, LIVING DIVANI, 
PORRO at BYNEWYORK 
142 Greene St. 

Ph 212 431 4424 

Fax 212 431 4474 
www.bynewyork.com 
info@boffi.com 


BONACINA PIERANTONIO 
available through 

CORNELL & MUNZER 

Ph 305 793 3342 

Ph 415 867 6003 
www.bonacinapierantonio.it 


CAPPELLINI 

152 Wooster St. 
Ph 212 620 7953 
www.cappellini.it 


CASSINA 

155 East 5éth St. 

Ph 212 245 2121 

Fax 212 245 1340 
www.cassinausa.com 
info2@cassinamail.com 


EDRA NY 

601 West 26th St. 
Ph 212 807 7300 
www.edrany.com 
info@edrany.com 


FLEXFORM 

150 East 58th St. 

Ph 212 421 1220 
www.flexformusa.com 
info@flexform-Usa.com 


FLOU 

42 Greene St. 

Ph 212 941 9101 
Fax 212 941 9121 
www .flou.com 
info@flouny.com 


FONTANAARTE 

64 North Moore St. 

Ph 212 334 3295 

Fax 212 334 1055 
www.fontanaarte.com 
info@fontanaartecorp.com 


KARTELL 

39 Greene St. 

Ph 212 966 6665 
www.kartellus.com 
jryan@kartellus.com 


LEMA, LUALDI, OFFICE CONCEPT, 


SCHIFFINI at VIVENDUM 
BY ARREDO 

23/25 Greene St. 

Ph 212 334 4544 

Fax 212 334 4618 
www.vivendum.it 
info@vivendumusa.com 


LUCEPLAN 

49 Greene St. 

Ph 212 966 1399 

Fax 212 966 1799 
www.luceplanusa.com 
store@luceplanusa.com 


MOLTENI & C, DADA 

at MODULO 3 CORP. 

149 5th Ave. 

Ph 212 673 7106 

Fax 212 673 7317 
info@moltenidada.com 


MOROSO 

146 Greene St. 
Ph 212 334 7222 
Fax 212 334 7223 
www.moroso. it 
info@moroso.it 


NATUZZI 

101 Greene St. 
Ph 212 334 4335 
www.natuzzi.com 


PEDINI 

150 East 58th St. 

Ph 212 810 4095 
www.pediniusa.com 
info@pedininyc.com 


POLIFORM, VARENNA 
150 East S8th St. 
Ph 212 421 1220 


Fax 212 421 1290 
www.poliformusa.com 


POLTRONA FRAU 

145 Wooster St. 

Ph 212 777 7592 

Fax 212 777 8481 
www .frauusa.com 
frauusa@frauusa.com 


SNAIDERO 

150 East 58th St. 

Ph 212 980 6026 

Fax 212 980 2187 
www.sndidero-usa.com 
info@snaidero-nyc.com 


TRE-P&TRE-PIU 

150 East 58th St. 

Ph 212 421 1800 

Fax 212 319 6096 
www.trep-trepiv.com 
trep@trep-trepiu.com 


VALCUCINE 

66 Crosby St. 

Ph 212 253 5969 
www.valcucine.it 
valcucinesoho@aol.com 


VALLI&. VALLI 

150 East 58th St. 

Ph 212 326 8811 

Fax 212 326 8816 
www. vallievalli.com 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES 





ALESSI 

130 Greene St. 

Ph 212 941 7300 

Fax 212 941 7311 
www.alessi.com 
retail.soho@alessi.com 


ARMANI CASA 

97 Greene St. 

Ph 212 334 1271 

Fax 212 965 8647 
www.armanicasa.com 
casaNY_Sales@ 
giorgioarmani.com 


G&D CUCINE 

7| Mercer Street 

Ph 212 226 1050 

Fax 212 226 1057 
www.gedcucinesoho.com 
info@gedcucinesoho.com 


MISSONI HOME 

at T&J VESTOR AMERICA 
234 West 69th St. 

Ph 212 719 2338 

Fax 212 719 2339 
www.missonihome.com 
info@tivestoramerica.com 




















“Italian interior design is well appreci- 
ated worldwide and in particular in the 
United States. Italy, thanks to its long- 
standing traditions and craftsmanship, 
is a landmark reference for many re- 
nowned international interior designers 
who have found in our country the right 
partners to make their creative dreams 
a reality.” 


—Aniello Musella, Trade Commissioner, 
Italian Trade Commission 















FROM LEFT: ROBERTO SNAIDERO, ANIELLO MUSELLA 





“There is a link between Italian artistic 
beauty, unique creativity and func- 
tional design. It is a matrix that captures 
and satisfies the taste of the consumer 
worldwide. Our territory produces an 
abundance of primary materials that 
we continuously cultivate in all stages, 
beginning at the basis and continuing 
on to reach the market outlets.” 


—Roberto Snaidero, President of Federlegno-Arredo 
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continued from page 132 

egon, he says, he “just jumped 
in the car and went to San 
Francisco. It was tricky, because 
it was a time when architecture 
and building was the lowest it’s 
ever been.” 

Then Backen had a stroke of 
luck, which did not look all that 
lucky when the stroke struck 
him. He found a job in a one- 
person architectural firm in 
Belmont. “There was so little 
work that I had to take the job at 
two dollars an hour,” he recalls. 

But the job provided him 
with invaluable experience, be- 
cause in an office where there’s 
only one other person, “you do 
everything!” After which an- 
other bolt of good fortune that 
didn’t look so good at the time 
struck Backen. He relates how 


quite an undertaking for three 
young architects who did not 
yet have their licenses. 

The building, which Backen 
describes as “a step section, 
kind of sliding down off the 
side of a hill,” received favor- 
able comment and attracted 
the attention of a big-time de- 
veloper from Southern Cali- 
fornia who called Backen with | 
a proposal. 

The resulting development 
won the Progressive Architecture 
award for 1962 and made their 
reputations. The firm grew, 
but, Backen says, “when we 
reached 100 people, it was way 
too much for me. | said, ‘Why 
am I here in San Francisco 
when it’s incredibly beautiful 
in Napa Valley?’ So I moved | 





The firm has made its contribution 
to the spread of what might be called the 
Northern California aesthetic. 





“Skidmore, Owings and Mer- 
rill wanted to hire me. They 
called when I was right in the 
middle of a job.” After turn- 
ing down the offer, “I got this 
incredible letter from Charles 
Bassett, who was running Skid- 
more. It said that kind of loyal- 
ty was very commendable, that 
I would stay and finish a job 
when Id been offered a glam- 
orous job. So I’ve had that in 


my hip pocket.” 


By passing up the SOM of- 
fer, Backen “ended up doing a 
house that became relatively 
well known. I wouldn’t have 
been able to do that had I been 
in a big firm.” 

The two-man firm next got 
a commission to do an apart- 
ment house, but the man who'd 
hired Backen felt that it was too 
big, so the job fell to Backen. 
He called two classmates, Bob 
\rrigoni and Bruce Ross, and 


said, “We'll do it!”—which was 


to Napa Valley and started my 
own practice with my partner, 
Jim Gillam.” 

With offices in Sausalito and 
St. Helena, the firm has made 
its contribution to the spread 
of what might be called the 
Northern California aesthet- 
ic, the rich yet parsimonious 
use of natural materials, the 
blending of architecture with 
a way of eating, drinking and 
being closer to farm and forest. 
You may see the Backen Gil- 
lam touch in the Pottery Barn 
and Williams-Sonoma stores, 
which they designed, or in ’ 
Backen’s grass-roofed houses, 
built to make air-conditioning 
unnecessary, or even at Espe- 
ranza, the firm's luxury resort 
in Los Cabos, Mexico. 

As America takes its first 
stumbling steps toward living 
well but not too destructively, 
Howard J. Backen is playing 
his part. 0 











ever before had a Kitchen so much of a History. | 


It tells of Freedom, Success, and 

of the Architecture of American 
Metropolises. Because that is where 
it started: in the second half of 

the 19th century! 


Welcome to a new Era of 
Kitchen Interior Design 


Back then, a Generation of successful 
American Entrepreneurs dreamt of a 
new style of Architecture to express 
their personal wealth. This dream 
was realized by young architects such 
as Daniel Burnham, Henry Hobson 
Richardson, Richard Morris Hunt 
and Stanford White. They all had 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris. And they created a new 
style for Architecture and Interior 
Design, named after the famous 
French Art Institute: Beaux-Arts. 


SieMatic BeauxArts makes 
defiance of norm a principle 


In fact it was not a new style at all, 
but a composition of styles from 
different periods and cultures. Many 
world-famous structures such as 
the Chicago Art Institute, the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the 


www.siematic.com 





Statue of Liberty account for it. 
But what does that have to do with 
your kitchen? Just as much as you 
want it to. Because in the same 
way that the idiosyncratic architects 
back then took the freedom to 
combine elements from different 
historical eras, today, you too can 
break the conventional rules of 
style and create something new: 
your own personal composition of 











your kitchen. For that, SieMatic 





BeauxArts offers unique opportuni- 
ties: A broad range of seemingly 
conflicting features that you combine | 
to a harmonious design of your | 
own. You can choose from menu 

of various forms, sensual colors, 

and precious materials, to create 

an environment that is much more 

than just a kitchen: a reflection 

of your personality. 


SieMatic 
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From French sculptor Robert Cou- 
turier, who found inspiration for his 
work in the curves of the female 
form, two signed vessels for Sevres, 
$25,000 each, are in Switzerland at 
Galerie Yvonne Benda (41-1-482- 
8048; www.benda.ch). 
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Attributed to California designer 
Charles Hollis Jones, who won 
awards for his work in acrylics, a 
Lucite console table, $3,600, is 
at the Los Angeles gallery Antiques 
du Monde (323-857-0888; www 
-antiquesdumonde.com). 











Lost and Found 


From Lost City Arts (212-375- 
0500; www.lostcityarts.com), a 
1950s Norwegian sofa, $6,500, has a 
sweeping arc, while a colorful ron- 
delay screen, circa 1960, by Michael 
and Frances Higgins is made with 
hand-formed glass disks, $9,500. i) 





continued on page 148 1 
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Architectural Digest’s Editors Present Designers’ Sources 


Bergamo 


Alimena, a linen, cot- 
ton and silk brocade at 


Bergamo (914-665- 
0800), woven by Ru- 
belli, suggests the ex- 
otic foliage of the 
Mediterranean coast. 
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The Leader in Opening Glass Walls 
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‘The Swede Life 


One of the leading 20th-century-design galleries in the 
world, Stockholm’s Jacksons carries furniture, ceramics, 
glass, lighting and jewelry. A Hans Wegner valet chair, 
$25,300, designed in 1953, has an Oregon pine frame 
and a teak seat, while a bright Gustavsberg pottery vase, 
$950, is by Stig Lindberg. 





Jackson Design AB, Sibyllegatan 53 
114 43 Stockholm, Sweden 
46-0-8-665-3350; www.jacksons.se 
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‘Trade Winds 


A collection of 12 vibrant circa 1850 
watercolors of Chinese trade junks, 
$30,000, each custom-framed in 
green-ground verre églomisé, is dis- 
played at New York’s Earle D. 
Vandekar of Knightsbridge (212- 
308-2022; www.vandekar.com). 





Canterbury Tale 


The rich color, the grain of the 
rosewood and a carved laurel 
wreath distinguish a circa 1830 
English canterbury, $4,400, at Flo- 
rian Papp in New York (212-288- 
6770; www.florianpapp.com). 


X Marks the Spot 


A pair of 1935 French nickel-plat- 
ed-bronze sconces, $32,000 for the 
pair, by noted French designer Mi- 
chel Dufet can be found at the 
Manhattan shop Alan Moss (212- 
473-1310; www.alanmossny.com). 





continued on page 150 
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we're heading back to the podium. 


Nissan's VO engine has been named one of Werc’s 


ees a , 
Nissan Maxima 








Dee (ould) @ Desist ee eae eee 


She Bug Company's 
(www theragcomparny 
inka) Designer Collec 
tion features Adven 
ture, a band--stitched 
neMepoint wall 
hanging by Vivienne 
Weswood, $2,755, 





/ 
F 
4 
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.. h Errant and astute, Ray Azoulay’s 
shop Obsolete (310-399-0024; 
www.obsoleteinc.com) combine 
new works with objects from th 
past, such as a 1920s illuminated 
optometrist’s trade sign, $6,500. 





we rs 
Wicker reat 

Lrich Dieckmann, an apprentice at 
the Bauhaus school, designed a set 

of bambooeand-wicker furniture, \ \ ater \ \ ays 

$18,700, Tom Phomas (212-688 Garden Temple in Studio City, Cal- 
6100; www,.tomthomasgallery.com) ifornia (818-783-0079; www.gar 
has the ensemble, dentemple.com), has one-of-a-kind 
fountains and other accessories for 
the garden. Hand-chiseled stone 
creates an extraordinary water dis- 
play, $4,850 installed (below). 


~~ 
7 
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BATH FITTINGS 











Tor 59" XK Oe 





FP Victoria & Son collaborated via e-mail and 
FedEx with a client to update a design from its 
archive of nearly 1,300 vintage custom-furniture 
drawings. Computer cables, transformers and 
hanging file folders are cleverly concealed in the 
custom-made ebonized-and-natural-wood desk, 


with gold-leaf details and a red leather top. 





FP Victoria & Son, 232 E. 59th St. 
New York, NY 10022 
212-813-9651; www.fpvictoria.com 


Cowtan 


& ‘Tout 


In the Manuel Cano- 

vas 2007 Collection at ¥» 
Cowtan & Tout (212- 
647-6900; www.cow 
tan.com), Java, a 

printed linen, recalls a 
handmade batik, in 

corail (left) and ébene. 


re 4555 
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Midcentury maven Harvey Prob- 
ber’s reputation was built on sleek 
lines and modular forms, as articu- 
lated in these campaign-style ma- 
hogany dining chairs, $12,000 for a 
set of six, at Lobel Modern (212- 
242-9075; www.lobelmodern.com). 








Made by Philips, circa 1955, an 
enameled-steel desk lamp, $1,500, 
by French architect and designer 
Charlotte Perriand stands 10 inches 
tall and is in Westport, Connecti- 
cut, at Gallery 33 (203-226-7770; 
www.gallery33lle.com). 


continued on page 154 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Cd 
ONE 
| Whether it’s a resort property or a year-round palace, you expect the best. That's 
why Fine Homes International” from Prudential Real Estate has created a higher 
standard of performance for affluent clients, with specialized knowledge from 
| seasoned professionals, access to our extensive network—and of course, a name 
that’s trusted worldwide for excellence. Experience the royal treatment from a 


leader in luxury real estate. 





By Prudential 


1-800-THE-ROCK www.prudential.com/realestate 


2007 Prudential Financial. Prudential Real Estate brokerage services are offered through the independently owned and operated network of broker member franchisees of Prudential Real Estate Affiliates, Inc:, 
Prudential Financial company. @ Prudential and Prudential are registered service marks of The Prudential Insurance Company of America and are used herein under license. Equal Housing Opportunity. e 
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Jacob’s Coat, a rayon blend 
in stormy sea/seafoam/ 
Panama and Mojave/desert 
sand/cactus (right), is part 
of the new collection From 
the Desert to the Sea at 

J. Robert Scott (www.jrob 
ertscott.com). 















Vane Glory 


Man’s best friend is properly im- 
mortalized in a soulful 19th-cen- 
tury New England weathervane, 
$9,500, made of cast lead and iron, 
at Linda & Howard Stein (631-537- 
| 8848; www.lindahowardstein.com). 













Wright Now 


From one of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
many buildings for Florida South- 
ern College, a pair of 1930s wood 
end tables, $25,000, are at the shop 
of Mark McDonald (518-828-6320; 
www.markmedonald.biz). 



















Light Reading 


The Los Angeles shop Lawson-Fenning has a series 





of sculptural cast-bronze bookends, $450 to $750 per 
pair, designed by Austrian craftsman Carl Aubock, and 
a large brass-and-chrome table lamp, $1,150, signed 


and dated, by Curtis Jere. 


Lawson-Fenning, 7257 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
323-934-0048; www.lawsonfenning.com 
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Vv Os rg rere Mariska Hargitay knows the importance 
aking a Statement—her own. “| want my home to be an extension 
y personality...1 want it to be grown up and elegant, glamorous yet 
tortable...a view into who | am and what makes me teel complete.” =~ 
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one knows style like Karastan and no one knows your style like you. 
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TRrrexype 
YOUR RESOURCE FOR CUSTOM 
x HAND CARVED NATURAL STONE 
For more information 1-888-771-5810 
Web site: www.pierrexpert.com 


E-mail: info@pierrexpert.com 


California * Minesota® New Jersey * Montreal 





Plume Room 


Peter Marino was struck by the 
beauty and intricacy of the restored 
Feather Room, with tapestries wo- 
ven from millions of feathers, in 
the newly reopened Moritzburg 
Castle in Germany (www.schloss- 
moritzburg.de). 
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VENTILATED STONE SYSTEM PORE 
FOR THIN VENEER 


Natural thin stone panel 2"X4" 





Fire Birds 


Two 19th-century American 

wrought iron andirons, $1,850, 

fashioned into cranes, are at 

er | the Bellport, New York, shop of 
; Pamela Lerner (631-776-2183; 





Pending ; 
www.pamelalernerantiques.com), 


For renovatt 
or 
TS TASO ene al ey} 
NATURAL STONE PANEL SYSTEM 
ECONOMIC & EASY TO INSTALL continued on page 244 
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(GEORGE SMITLHe 


HANDMADE FUR NEi..MTU KK fae aS FABRICS 


For available stock and a list of distributors please visit www. georgesmith_ com E 
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Looking for all the juicy details? The time is ripe for a fresh 
sprout @ Epicurious.com, MyEpi. Share, rate, and review the 
berry best recipes from your budding menu with epi pals 


www.epicurious.com 












ver since the sport of surfing was introduc ed to 
Huntington Beach nearly a century ago, t 
8.5 miles of beaches have been an irresistible 


attraction. Soon, this coastal jewel t 


OT surfers, Swimmers anc sunDathners can De yours 
aa r nm ak omar - Sayvroor ACD 
enjoy year-round. Ge ead oO expenence 


Brightwater, the new coastal master-planned 


community where your cream of a home near the 


beach in Surf City USA can come true. 


EACH VIEW, BEAUTY. 
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Models Now Open! Models Now Open! 
710 - 1,953 sa. ft 1,927 - 2,161 sq. ft 
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Jan Kacu .* as 
From the low-mid Fro 
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New YorK 727 MavdrsOn AVENUE, New York, NY 10065 #™ 800-372-7286 
BEVERLY HILLS 350 N.CAMDEN DrRiIVE8, BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 & 800-997-8030 
www.cbraunandco.com 
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Over 250,000 sq. ft. devoted to the world’s finest furniture, lighting, 
eee AM Ue cae eRe a 


INTERNATIONAL 
FURNISHINGS 


Extensive Custom Capabilities on Premises 


Los ANGELES ORANGE COUNTY 
No. Hollywood, CA 91601 17092 Pullman Street, Irvine, CA 92614 
818.769.5090 949.660.1200 
Las VEGAs: eae n The Forum Shops at Caesars: 702.456.1027 + www.villa-reale.com 


lrad « www.arteshowrooms.com 


SANIERANGISEGO 
The Historic 

Fort Mason Center 
September2sp29rka30 


Gala Preview September 27 


AMERICAN 
EUROPEAN 


PACIFIC RIM 


U0 
The Art Of California 


THE O.S.A.T. CO. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CA 

T: 310.287.1896 

E: osatco@aol.com 
www.artinternationalfair.com 


EOSJANGEEES 
(PASADENA) 


The Pasadena Center 
Octobermll9y20%82i1 


Gala Preview October 18 


OIL PAINTINGS | 
WATERCOLORS. | 
and DRAWINGS | 
FINE ART PRINTS. | 
SCULPTURE. |; 
PHOTOGRAPHY} 


— .- - J1am-8pm 
Sy) (ce f- )\. nn 
~~ Jl am-6pm 
admision$15_ 


GalaPreviews; = = 
$75 (Admits all Fair days) 





Antique Tabriz Haj Jalili, 11’0" X 14'S" 
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323 University Ave. 
Palo Alto, CA 94301 


800 300 7847 


Medal Lio iG Oi Ud le Wa Y www.medallionrug.com 
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PROMOTION 


1TECTURAL 
STAN 


fas 









architectural Digest uarchitecture Days” 
returns this fall with stops in San Francisco: 
Toronto and New York. 


Each city's weeklong celebration of great 
architecture and design will offer rare access 


by top architects. expert-led neighborhood 


For more information, visit 
ror wArchitectureDavs-COm 


Airfare and hotel packages are available from 
pircanada.com and Fairmont Hotels. 
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ORIENTAL RUG BAZAAR 


Decorative Antiques, Oriental, and European Carpets and Period Tapestries. 


Specializing in Residential and Commercial Projects 


5525 Westheimer ¢ Houston, TX 77056 « Tel: 713.960.9070 * www.orientalrugbazaar.com 
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51 East 10th Street New York, N.Y. 10003 2122608985 enewyork@osullivanantiques.com 
43-44 Francis Street Dublin 8, Ireland 4541143/4539659 __ e info@osullivanantiques.com 


WWW.OSULLIVANANTIQUES.COM 
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Experts say paint is the easiest way to change a room. 


We respectfully disagree. 






























At MAGNOLIA AUDIO VIDEO® 

we'll help you build a total home 
entertainment system into your new 
construction or home improvement 
project. Our pros will work with 
your architect and interior designer, 
from start to finish, to ensure the 
systems you choose are seamlessly 


built into your home. 


We offer in-home consultations 
to help you truly understand the 
possibilities of your unique space 
and lifestyle. With this knowledge, 
we're able to custom engineer 
a solution that perfectly fits 
your needs. We know you’re 
going to love it as much 


as we do. Just watch. 


Visit a Magnolia store 
today to set up your 
in-home consultation. 


For store locations 





visit magnoliaav.com 


experiencematters MAGNOLIA 


AUDIO?)>VIDEO 


PROMOTION 


Join AD Roundtable, 
an online community of passionate 
Architectural Digest readers 


Express your views. 
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Explore what's new. 
Experience what's happening 
in the world of design. 


ae - 7” 
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Become a member of AD Roundtable at www.ADRoundtable.com/join 








Abt 4 Selection « Service « Savings 
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Abt has one of the largest selections of electronics 
and appliances. Since 1936, Abt has featured award 
winning service, competitive prices and free shipping 
on most products”. 


*See Site for complete details 


@ BOSCH 


Invented for life 


Abt 


Pleasing People...Since 1936 





shop online, by phone or in-store 


www.Abt.com 
800.758.6839 
1200 N. Milwaukee Ave, Glenview, IL 





Michael Lee 


Crafting a Spirit of Midcentury Style in a Floating Weekend Retreat 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 





HILE SOME OF US 

follow long and 

winding roads to 
our professional destinations, 
for others the trajectory is 
more like that of an arrow’s. 
Michael Lee, a Malibu, Cali- 
fornia—based interior designer 
who also renovates old hous- 
es, was born in Dallas to an 
interior designer mother and 
a father whose great passion 
was restoring old cars. “My 
mother,” he recalls, “was al- 
ways, ‘What kind of columns 
are these—Corinthian, Doric 
or Ionic?’” As for his father, 
“He handed me a toothbrush 
and polish, and I cleaned wire 
wheels all weekend long in 
the driveway.” Leisure time 
was spent at Lake ‘Texoma, on 
the Texas-Oklahoma border, 
where Lee indulged his grow- 
ing enthusiasm for “anything 
that looked like it needed 


tons of work” by fixing up old 
Chris-Craft boats. 

After studying art in college, 
Lee opened a shop in Dallas 
that sold fabrics, furnishings 
and contemporary art. He 
soon found himself decorating 
for clients more than dealing to 
them and closed the store to 
start a design firm. In 1994 he 
moved the business to Malibu. 
In addition to creating the clean 
and classic interiors he’s known 
for, Lee maintains a busy side- 
line venture restoring houses 
for local glitterati. “I like to 
work on the barter system,” 
he discloses. “I traded Owen 
Wilson my floor recipe for 
his mother’s phone number.” 
(Wilson, a Malibu homeowner, 
fancied Lee’s driftwood-col- 
ored floor stain; Lee, an art 
collector, wanted some of Wil- 
son’s mother’s photographs.) 

continued on page 162 
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Asove Lert: Designer Michael Lee (above right, with his dog, Luke) reno- 
vated a 68-foot steel-hulled yacht he bought in 2004 and named it Dakota, 
after the Manhattan apartment building. Lee lives in Malibu but uses the 
boat, moored in Marina del Rey, as his “in-town house” during the week. 





Anove: “The main saloon is where I spend a lot of time when not in the sun,” 
says Lee. Walter Lamb designed the chaise and ottoman. Blue and brown 
pillow fabrics by Rogers & Goftigon. White chair linen, Bergamo. Denim 
on sofa, Henry Calvin. Silver tray, Ralph Lauren Home. 





Michael Lee 





The previous owner had enclosed the aft deck, but “the pilot house was 
never opened up,” says Lee, who installed a wet bar where the captain’s 
bench used to be. “Basically, editing and making everything feel nonclaus- 


trophobic was the main focus.” 


continued from page 160 

[t would appear to be a suc- 
cessful M.O.: The designer 
divides his free time between 
a house on Malibu’s FE] Mata- 
dor State Beach and a second 
home in the equally pictur- 
esque town of Sag Harbor, 
New York. 

Still, until recently, there 
was something missing in 
his life. “I hadn’t had a boat 
since I moved to California,” 
he explains. “For a while I felt 
at the beach like I was living 
on a boat. Then that wore off, 


and I started looking.” It was a 
quest that would span 10 years. 
Not because Lee didn’t know 
what he wanted in a boat but 
because he knew exactly what 
he wanted: “Sixty-eight feet 
with a canoe stern. A steel 
hull, but with the luxury of all 
the teak and mahogany. Fif- 
ties era, because boats peaked 
in the 1950s.” He was doing 
design consulting on a boat 
in Canada’s Victoria Harbor 
when the owner told him he 
knew where he could find his 
dream yacht. It was docked in 
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a Seattle marina—a custom 


Feadship with all the right di- 
mensions and materials, built 
in 1953 by Seattle naval ar- 
chitect Edwin Monk for one 
Ed Sugarman of San Francis- 
co. (In 1980, for a later owner, 
Monk’s son enclosed the boat’s 
aft deck and added a flying 
bridge.) “He called his boat 
broker, they e-mailed photos 
over, and I owned the boat 
by 11:00 the next morning. 
Sight unseen.” 

\n old adage has it that the 
best days in the life of a boat 
owner are the day he buys the 
boat and the day he sells it. In 
Lee’s case the dictum has only 
proven half true. The Feadship 
was in good shape when he ac- 





quired it, its last owners having 
replaced the hull and retrofit- 
ted the staterooms. But that 
didn’t mean the compulsive 
refurbisher lacked for projects. 
“The great thing about a canoe 
stern is that you can walk out 
of the master stateroom onto 
the back deck,” he says. “But 
the deck had been blocked by 
built-ins—you literally would 
have to crawl on top ofa night 
stand to go outside. So I had 
to rework that.” The other ma- 
jor structural adjustment he 
made was to eliminate a wall 
between the pilot house and § 
the main saloon, replacing the 
barrier with a wet bar. After J 
that it was largely a matter of f 
continued on page 164 ¥ 
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New species 


(Genus lamp) 





Roel amon tL haere 
creature Of paradoxes. 


New this year, it’s also 

older than time. The massive 
rock crystal spheres that form 
its body date back to the 
beginnings of the Earth. 


Highly civilized, it revels in 
Nature. Observe the semi- 
precious parrot of rock crystal 
and onyx; the sensuous flower 
silkscreened on the silk shade. 


And despite its sculptural 
form, it is no mere art object, 
but a practical reading lamp. 


Sightings are rare, because 
this is a Schonbek exclusive. 


Call 800-836-1892 for a 
location near you. 


& ~ 


SCHONBEK 


> a > Ti ee Se Se oe PS 


FOR A FREE LAMP BROCHURE CALL: 1.800.836.1892 
SEE MORE LAMPS AT: www.crystal-lamps.com 





2007 Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc. 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12901-1908. World Copyright Reserved. 
Tel: 600.836.1892 of 318.563.7500 www.schonbek.com or www.crystal-lamps.com 








Tor: In the galley, he took out a large refrigerator and moved storage below 
the counters. Viking range and dishwasher. Anove: An untitled Jackson Pol- 
lock, below right, and other abstract art hangs in the dining saloon, which Lee 
made “dark and clublike” for entertaining. Viking refrigerator, at rear. 
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continued from page 162 
cleaning up the interior archi- 
tecture, dispensing with “little 
silly cabinets and cubbyholes 
and air-conditioning units.” 
As far as the interiors went, 
“T wanted it to look like Mr. 
Sugarman had just walked off 
the boat.” Though he tracked 
down photos of the boat the 
day it came out of the factory 
and obtained its original spec 
sheets, Lee was unable to glean 
much information about Ed 
Sugarman beyond the name 
of the yacht club he patron- 
ized in San Francisco. So he 
improvised, The most striking 
thing about the cabins (after all 
the teak and mahogany) is the 
quirky compilation of 1950s 





Abstract Expressionist art on 
their walls. Lee mingled under- 
appreciated artists like Richard 
Rubins and Abraham Rattner 
with pieces by Fernand Léger 
and Jackson Pollock—“Every 
once in a while I have to throw 
in a name brand”—to suggest 
a masculine and slightly eccen- 
tric eye. The artwork is nicely 
set off by the boat's streamlined 
architecture and a mix of sim- 
ple custom furniture and Rat 
Pack-era finds. 

In the main saloon, hemp 
floors and a crisp white slip- 
covered sectional foil an un- 
usual aquamarine-onyx low 
table, classic bronze-and-string 
outdoor pieces by Walter 

continued on page 166 





continued from page 164 

Lamb and sleek 1950s and ’60s 
lamps. The dining saloon, by 
contrast, is dark and intimate, 
with black sisal on the floors 
and an ebonized French Déco 
table surrounded by wood-and- 
black-leather Danish Modern 
chairs. “I have a lot of night- 
time parties on the boat, and 
I wanted a clubhouse feeling,” 
the designer says. “At night the 
black sisal disappears, and all 
you see is the art.” 

Lee christened the boat Da- 
kota, after the legendary New 
York apartment building: 
“The New York Times said they 
built the Dakota so far out it 
might as well have been in the 
Dakota Territory. So to me 


Dakota means a place where 
you can get away from every- 
thing and have a little glam- 
our.” In addition to hosting 
dinner parties on the boat, 
which is moored at Marina del 
Rey, he uses it as his “in-town 
house,” spending the night on 
board when he’s too tired to 
commute back to Malibu. He 
brings the Dakota up to Malibu 
on weekends and is planning 
to take it to Sag Harbor next 
summer. But one man’s get- 
away is another man’s nine- 
to-five. “‘Relaxing’ to me is 
sanding teak,” says Lee, who 
also employs a full-time paint- 
and-varnish man. “It’s just that 
perfectionist part that’s hard 
to shake.” O 





Asove: The master stateroom. BELow: Returning the yacht to its original 
specifications “would have been lovely,” says Lee, but he likes the extra 
space provided by the flying bridge, which was added in the 1980s by Edwin 
Monk, Jr., the son of the boat’s original designer. Teak chairs, Janus et Cie. 
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MASERATI 


EXCELLENCE THROUGH PASSION 








How Does One Improve On a Car That’s 
Won More Than 30 Major Awards? 





INTRODUCING THE NEW 2007 QUATTROPORTE AUTOMATIC 





How have Maserati engineers improved upon a car that’s been called “a modern masterpiece,” “a thrill to drive” 
and “the best car in the world?”* By offering an all-new ZF 6-speed automatic transmission that harnesses the 
Quattroporte’s Ferrari-engineered 400 hp V8 to deliver smooth, effortless power. And by increasing braking 
Capability that not only surpasses all other luxury sedans, but many of the world’s most legendary sports cars as 
well. We even refined the suspension to provide a smoother, more compliant ride without compromising what evo 


Magazine calls “the best handling supersedan on the planet.” To experience the full-range of Maserati Quattroporte 





models, visit your local authorized Maserati dealer today, or call 1-877-MY-MASERATI. maseratiamerica.com/qpad 


pyright 2 7 Maserati North America. All rights reserved. Maserati and the Trident logo are registered trademarks of Maserati SpA. “Automobile Magazine, Motor Trend, Top Gear. **Road & Track ¢ 
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the National Institute of Health’s official database on stem- CE, 
research at stemcells.nih.gov/info/scireport. That's why virtual, ... : 
every major cosmetic manufacturer is rushing to tap into ue zans 
new stem-cell technology. rl 
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Stem cells are hot... really, really hot. Imagine new, fres 
Loaleaal skin cells, undamaged by age, sun or pollution. 


Right now there are two, perhaps three winners in the racl iy 
to incorporate TSE Cine | een The first is Amatokin® Emulsion For The Faci i 
from Voss Laboratories” After its incredible European launch (which caused a near riot qi 
Sephora’s flagship Champs-Elysées boutique in Paris), Amatokin has finally arrived on U.S. sho " 
and is getting all the buzz in the “celebrity” mags. The second, and the most expensive, is Pea bs 
Magnifique from RéVive: But the biggest winner of all could be StriVectin-HS Hydro-Thermal Dee a 
Wrinkle Serum” from Klein-Becker, a product we already use, love and trust. So how has StriVectin-H 
gained a worldwide reputation as the best deep wrinkle serum on the market? Well, it's rumored thi 


at-activated serum contains 
2 super-secret Amatokin ingre- 
ant (polypeptide #153). This 
iuld explain why we love 
AN (cele OMe eae 


Frankly, it’s a tough 
1oice... | love them all. (Although, 
would give a slight edge to 


_ natokin® Emulsion For The 
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1oose, these breakthrough 
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but I’m ready for 
‘omething new, and these 
- reakthrough “Stem Cell” 
reams are it. See you at the 
osmetic counter. 
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ReVive® Peau Magnifique Youth Recruit 
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of five years” by utilizing enzymes, so they say, to convert resting, adult stem cells to newly minted skin cells. 
ReVive also credits “burn research” as the origin of its Peau Magnifique product. Cost: $250 per month. But 
can you believe it? You have to buy a full 6-month cycle for $1,500! At Neiman Marcus, Barney’s 
and Bergdorf Goodman. _— aia 
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A Better Way to Keep Butter 


Soft spreadable butter on freshly baked bread is one of life’s 
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3 a 
fresh and spreadable while providing a decorative solution for , = 
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serving and storing butter. No refrigeration necessary! Butter 


little luxuries. The Original Butter Bell® crock keeps butter 





Bells come in over 28 styles and colors...a truly unique gift 
choice for the holidays! Order online at www.butterbell.com 
and take advantage of special online only discount offers! 


STYLE watch 


Get great deals @ shopthispage.com 







Diabetes 
Awareness 


Elisa Ilana is proud to announce our Diz 
Awareness Collection. This bracelet supports 
Call (402) 926-3479 or visit www.elisailana.ce 
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kitchen floor a pleasure 
innovative mats are scie 
engineered to absorb she 
reduce pain-causing pressu 
time spent in the kitchen 
you suffer from back pain, fe 
or arthritis. Gel Pro Mats 
beautiful woven leather lod 
a non-slip bottom that is r 
















to mold and mildew. Unlike 
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kitchen floor coverings, don't worry about red wine or pasta 
sauce spills—clean-up's a breeze! Available in a wide selection of 
colors and sizes. Proudly made in USA. Makes a great gift! Order 
today at www.gelmats.com, or call |-866-GEL-MATS (435-6287). 
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A New Generation Upholds a Tradition of Fine Textiles and Costumes in Manhattan 


By Jeffrey Simpson 





N THE I8TH AND IQTH 

centuries, textiles were 

often the most valuable 
objects in the house,” says 
Leigh Wishner. At the vener- 
able Cora Ginsburg gallery of 
antique textiles on New York’s 
Upper East Side, where Wish- 
ner is an associate of owner Titi 
Halle’s, they still are. 

Halle, longtime friend, col- 
league and aesthetic heir of 
the late Cora Ginsburg, says 
that Ginsburg, whom she met 
in the 1970s, was a wonderful 


mentor with wide-ranging in- 
terests. “Cora was married to 
Benjamin Ginsburg, of the an- 
tiques firm Ginsburg & Levy, 
and she bought ceramics and 
glass for them, as well as buy- 
ing fabrics for her own busi- 
ness. Cora went to every flea 
market, and it was from her that 
I learned that you’re going to 
find pieces you want at Brim- 
field, the show held on several 
fields in central Massachusetts, 
and on Bond Street, too.” 
continued on page 174 
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by Raoul Dufy. Anove: Sil- 
ver metallic thread runs 
through a lace-pattern 
silk brocade. Lerr: An em- 
broidered 1600s English 


purse with a pastoral scene. 
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For a free EXPO catalog or store locations, please visit EXPO.com 
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“Cora went to every flea market, and it was from her that I learned that you're going to 
find pieces you want at Brimfield in Massachusetts and on Bond Street, too.” 


Asove: A pictorial patch- 
work appliqué border, 
originally part of a 
coverlet, dates to 1842. 


continued from page 172 

Many of the fabrics have had 
several lives before being cher- 
ished at Cora Ginsburg. Wish- 
ner explains that if a garment 
was no longer fashionable and 
could not be made over, it was 
often donated to the church. 
This is perhaps the history of 
a lace-pattern brocade made in 
France between 1725 and 1730. 
“The fabric represents extraor- 
dinary weaving, with an unu- 
sual combination of techniques,” 
says Halle, who put the brocade 
on the cover of the 2005 edi- 
tion of the opulent and schol- 
arly catalogue she publishes 

each year before the gallery’s 
participation in New York’s 
Winter Antiques Show. 

Pieces in the gallery’s inven- 
tory, which can range from 
l6th-century embroidery to 
Art Déco designs in rayon 
from the 1930s, are sought by 
such institutions as the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Peabody Essex Museum in 
Salem, Massachusetts, and the 
Indianapolis Museum of Art, 
as well as by designers Peter 
Marino and Robert Couturier. 
The gallery also has a faithful 
coterie of serious collectors. 


“People are very specific,” says 


Halle. “Some people collect vi- 
sually, some by context. For ex- 
ample, we had an appliqué quilt 
border with a folk art spright- 
liness that showed spades and 
diamonds and people and 
windmills. It looked American, 
but we knew that it had been 
made in England in 1842. As a 
result, collectors of American 
quilts wouldn’t buy it.” 

If a piece of fabric is oddly 
shaped or does not show the 
pattern completely, the gallery 
will sell it for pillow making. 
“We discriminate between ‘pil- 
low fodder’ and museum mate- 
rial, however,” says Wishner. 

Some of the 20th-century 
fabrics have histories related to 
the fine arts as well as design. A 
bold flower print in red, blue 
and pink, called Les Althéas, 
was created by painter Raoul 
Dufy. Between 1912 and 1928 
he produced approximately 
4,000 designs for Bianchini- 
Ferier, one of the premier 
textile firms of Lyon, France. 
Dufy was introduced to Bi- 
anchini-Ferier by innovative 
fashion designer Paul Poiret, 
who, as Halle recounts, said, 
“*This is a great way to make 
a living—try it.” 

Gener: ally speaking, beauti- 
ful old textiles are becoming 
“You find them where 
says Halle. 
“The affluence of the ’80s and 
‘90s used things up, but I still 
find things that I love.” 0 


scarcer. 
you find them,” 
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\ yellow mull Re- 
gency dress and an 
1880s Russian court 
gown by Worth. 
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art 


Castlepoint, leading the evolution of 21st century 
living. A dynamic fusion of art, design and 
sustainability. With green technologies and innovative 
architecture, creating visually stunning structures that 


reduce carbon footprints. 


Quality of life and the state of the environment 


demand it. 


10 Prince Arthur Avenue, 
Yorkville, Toronto 

Hariri Pontarini Architects 
Candidate for LEED* Certification 


www. 10princearthur.com 
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Known as a city within a city, The Fairmont Royal York was quite the sensation 
when it opened in 1929. It still is. Inspired by the architecture of medieval 
Lombardy, it is a striking feature of Toronto’s modern skyline, and an elegant 
reminder of the virtue of timeless design. 


For reservations or more information, please contact your travel professional, 
call 1 800 441 1414, or visit www.fairmont.com/royalyork 








| y Have you seen what is happening in Toronto? An architectural renaissance is 
| underway, transforming the city with a spirit of creativity and innovation. Many of 
. , the most prominent names in the world of architecture are working here. 



















————————— —— 
ifs why Architectural Digest is bringing its which will be visible to passersby as they walk along 
distinguished “Architecture Days” series to Toronto, the street. 
running September 24-30, 2007. This is the largest heritage restoration project 
Nowhere is this phenomenon more evident than in Canadian history, all of which creates a home 
in the exquisite expansion at the Royal Ontario for one of the foremost collections of worid culture 


Museum (ROM). The 
~ ROMs breathtaking 

3 $250 million rebirth 

Will transform it into 

: Q first-rank museum. 

~ World-renowned 

architect Daniel 


and natural history. 
Heritage galleries 
display artifacts 
of Canada’s First 
Peoples, China, 
Japan and Korea, 
alongside dinosaurs 
and biodiversity. 
As well, the 
new Crystal Five 
Restaurant Lounge 





can be found within 
Aerial nighttime view of the Michael Lee-Chin Crystal at the Royal Ontario Museum, designed by Daniel Libeskind, 
2s, named the ina joint venture with Bregman + Hamann Architects. Image: Miller Hare, © ROM 2005. All rights reserved. this expansion, 


Crystal masterpiece, Dazzling by day, brilliant by night. 









‘Michael Lee-Chin Crystal. 
These partially transparent forms will house, among 


other artifacts, the magnificent dinosaur collection, 





perched five storeys 






above Philosophers’ Walk and the ROM's heritage 
1914 bullding. 
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Alsop’s architectural 
design challenges students 
to think differently. 


“Courageous, bold and just 





a little insane” were some of 


















From concept sketch fo the comments that came from 
reathtaking reality. es 
r Note ly true rs the prestigious Royal Institute 
building is to the sf 
original vision. of Britisn Architects. Designed 


by acclaimed British architect 
Will Alsop, this addition to 
the Ontario College of 
Art & Design (OCAD) 
has quickly become one 
of the most exhilarating 
architectural landmarks in Toronto. OCAD is Canad ag ¢ 
largest college of art and design, specializing in 
creativity and innovation. How appropriate, indee Co 


Over at the Art Gallery of Ontario, the builail 





Daytime view looking west of the Michael Lee-Chin oe ay Lh ean + a 
ibeskind, in a joint venture with Bragman + Fama - Image: / | 
OM 2008. All rights El Image: Studio Daniel Libeskind © 2005. All rights reserved. will soon be a work of art itself. Archit pale ne 


was given a daunting task: to transform the Art Gallery 



















Meanwhile, just across the street, you'll find the city’s 
newest jewel. The Gardiner Museum is one of the world’s 
finest institutions devoted to ceramic art. Designed by the 
award-winning architects at Kuwabara Payne McKenna 
Blumberg, they’ve crowned the museum with a stunning 
third-floor pavilion and an open-concept space for the 
museum's unique collection. You can view more than 
2,900 pieces, ranging 
from Ancient Americas 
pottery to rare 18th 
century European 
porcelain to modern 


ceramic masterpieces, 





Now what can 





be said about the 





audacious new Sharp 


Centre for Design? 






The Gardiner Museum of 
Ceramic Art. Art housing art. 





Image Building exterior by KPMB Architects 
me: -ontlllliaiaiamiie 


of Ontario while maintaining the identity of its various 


layers of early 19th and 20th century architecture. The 





result can only be described as astonishing. Gehry, 





who grew up mere blocks from the gallery, designed 





a sweeping glass and timber structure that stretches 





full length of the block. This elegantly designed glass — } jz, 


and wood facade defines a more intimate arcade for 





pedestrians at street level. 


Gehry has created a space where Henry 
Moore's sculptures feel right at home. 





Sketch; © Gehry international, Architects, ine. 





While you’re here, don’t miss the masterpieces 
side. You'll find renowned artists such as 
embranct, Renoir, Picasso and Matisse. Did we 
ention the world’s largest collection of Henry Moore 
ulptures? As you wander through the building, 
Du'll witness one of the finest collections in 
orth America. 
As for the new Four Seasons Centre for 
e Performing Arts, one might consider visiting 
night. Through an innovative glass curtain, its 
nSparent five-storey atrium casts a heavenly glow 
ef pedestrians below. 
bsigned by celebrated 
ronto architect Jack 


omond, the Centre’s 





ant facilities for pharmacy teaching and research. 





theatre and reading room. In the other you'll find 
a classroom and a faculty lounge. The building 


provides the University of Toronto with state-of-the- 


The Four Seasons 


brseshoe-shaped Diamond Schmit AEC Centre for the 
Fou Centre for the Performing Arts, : 
a by AMD. erage: Douglas Brown war toronto.com Performing Arts. 
ditorium was modeled inc. Rendering A standing 
ovation in glass. 


er European opera houses. As for acoustics, they 

al any other performance hall in the world. To fully 
bmprehend, take in a performance. The Centre is 
bme to both the Canadian Opera Company and the 
ofional Ballet of Canada. 

Yet another new gem is the traffic-stopping Leslie 
on Pharmacy Building. Designed by acclaimed 
chitect Sir Norman Foster, it features two giant 
pds suspended in mid-air. One pod houses a lecture | 








Extemal wew of North tacade from the East. © 2007 Getry tntemational, Architects, inc. 














Toronto's creative renaissance is well 
underway. Litte wonder, then, that worideading 
architects, not to mention artists, entrepreneurs and 
travelers, are checking out the city. it also makes 
Toronto a perfect choice for the “Architecture Days” 
series. But don’t take our word for it. We invite you 
fo experience this energetic rebirth for yourself. To 
make the most of your Toronto experience, visit 
torontotourism.com, or speak with one of our travel 


experts at 1-800-205-7638. 
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Paul Silverberg 


Combining Caribbean Simplicity with a Green Sensibility on St. Croix 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Dan Forer 


T IS ALWAYS INTERESTING 
to explore what happens 
when you eliminate the 
stimulation—and also, to be 
sure, the potential tension— 
that the continuing dialogue 
with a client brings to a project. 
Does the work become soft, in- 
ward, eccentric, indulgent? Do 
the revisions spin out of con- 
trol? Does the dream become 
unwieldy? How does it all play 
out, anyway? 
“No matter what, there are 
unavoidable checks and bal- 
ances,” says Princeton, New 


Jersey-based architect Paul 
Silverberg, who recently com- 
pleted a house on the island of 
St. Croix for himself, his wife, 
Nancy, and their two children. 
“There are the exigencies of 
the setting. There are local 
traditions and habits. ‘There’s 
the economic reality. There’s 
the wife—though mine, fortu- 
nately, realized early on that it 
was a good idea to give me a 
free hand!” 

The couple first started vis- 
iting the Virgin Islands in 1990, 
when clients of the architect's 
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asked him to look at the re- 
mains of a house that had been 


destroyed by Hurricane Hugo. 
The pair were still dating then, 
and as their relationship deep- 
ened, so did their affection for 
St. Croix. “It’s a mixture of 
the remarkable natural beauty 
of the place, the easygoing 
environment and the aftabil- 
ity of the people,” says Paul 
Silverberg. “And it helps that 
St. Croix is a little bit off the 
radar. The cruise ships stop at 
St. Thomas. The luxury ho- 

continued on page 184 





After redesigning a couple's St. 
Croix home destroyed by Hurricane 
Hugo, architect Paul Silverberg de- 
cided to build a residence on the is- 
land for himself and his family. 
Asove: The 5,500-square-foot, 
L-shaped house he calls Blue Vista 
Villa overlooks the north shore. 





The “Hot Rod” Murano’s award-winning engine 


Motor Trend Says We're #1. 


(And who are we to argue?) 


Actually, it's number one. It being the Nissan Murano. Because in Motor Trend's March 
2007 comparison of crossovers; the Murano impressed testers with its comfortable 
interior, powerful all-wheel drive, high-quality Bose* audio system and high fuel economy. 
They dubbed it the “sports car of the group.” awarding it first place. KKKKK 

| 3 ee +, J STAR 
Still, the Murano remains humble. After all, with a ride this smooth, it's RATING 


FRONT- AND SIDE-IMPACT 


impossible to swagger. For more information, visit NissanUSA.com. CRASH SAFETY 


SHIFT_smoothUV 
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ABOVE: “We sometimes gather here to watch storms arrive head- 
on from the east,” Silverberg (left) says of the great room, which 
has ocean vistas on three sides. He opted for “the style of the 
early island hardwood furniture.” Most of the furnishings, in- 
cluding the teak table and chairs, were conceived or selected by 
Richard Harris, of Designworks. Sofas from Baker Furniture. 


continued from page 182 

tels are on St. John. St. Croix 
still feels relatively peaceful by 
comparison.” 

After casting about for sev- 
eral years, the couple ended up 
buying a parcel of land right 
next door to the house the ar- 
chitect designed for his New 


Jersey clients. The land had, 


foremost, the sweeping, calm- 
ing water view the Silverbergs 
had come to regard as their 
own personal touchstone. It 
was on a hillside near the Salt 
River Bay National Historical 
Park and Ecological Preserve. 


And it was directly in line with 
the beach known as Columbus 
Landing, where the explorer 
anchored on November 14, 
1493, on his second journey to 
the New World. 

Because of his earlier expe- 
rience on St. Croix, Silverberg 
had come to know the land- 
scape, its history, its special f 
qualities—and needs—quite 
well. He had established a 
small satellite practice on the 
island, and he happened to be @ 
there during Hurricane Mari- 
lyn in 1995, an experience that 

continued on page 186 
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“The bedrooms all interconnect, but each one really is its 
own small world, with its own roof and bath,” he points out. 
“T think of them as individual pavilions.” Tor: The “honey- 
moon suite.” Anove: The dining room’s eight-foot-tall 
French doors, which open out to a large balcony, afford views 
of the sunset, as well as the occasional passing cruise ship. 
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“This is a vacation house above all. It’s 
serene, remote, private. We didn’t want it 
to be too serious or elaborate.” 


continued from page 184 

vividly demonstrated why a 
house in this setting was not 
the place for heroic overhangs 
or butt-jointed glazing. “When 
you watch 135-mile-an-hour 
winds lift a roof off a house 
across the way, you understand 
why it’s important to build with 
a certain rigor and care,” the 
architect explains. 

So what kind of house did 
Silverberg come up with? “I 
wanted it to be light, upbeat, 
with nothing heavy-handed or 
overly self-conscious,” he says. 
“A house like this has to respect 
its context.” For a model, he 


thought about the bright white 
houses on Greek islands like 
Santorini, because he felt that 
“the punch of white stucco 
makes a clean, crisp statement 
against all the blue water.” He 
let the sloping site dictate the 
shape of the house, which he 
hoped to integrate rather than 
jam into the hillside. The bed- 
rooms, for instance, step gently 
up the hill in a series of small J 
pavilions; each has its own 
hipped roof, a prudent choice § 
in view of the hurricane danger 
but also a thoughtful gesture § 
architecturally. 

continued on page 188 
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Asove: Terraced landscaping by Carol Boston integrates the 
house with the hillside. Tor: The dining pavilion looks east 
to where the Salt River Bay meets the Caribbean Sea. “The 
ocean is everything to us,” says the architect. RiGut: “If you 
had been standing here on November 14, 1493,” he notes, “you 
would have seen Christopher Columbus’s fleet of 17 ships— 
his second trip to the New World—anchored in this bay.” The 
residence, left, is just over a small hill from his clients’ house. 
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continued from page 186 
Blue Vista Villa, as the house 
became known, has essentially” 
two focal points, one outward, 
the other inward. The public 
rooms have dramatic ocean 
views, while the private rooms 
also take in the serenity of the 
pool and the courtyard. 
Silverberg sustained this 
kind of rhythm throughout the 
project. Large interior spaces 
(like the great room) contrast 
with more intimate ones (the 
bedrooms). Pared-down con- 
temporary silhouettes are jux- 
taposed with details that are 
specific to the island, such as 
the geometrically patterned 
fence railing. Materials are” 
also consistent—exposed 
whitewashed rafters, paint- 
ed plaster walls, clean beige’ 
tiles—yet they vary subtly 
from room to room (smaller 
spaces, for example, have 
smaller floor tiles). 
When it came to furnishing 
continued on page 190 
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continued from page 188 
the house, the Silverbergs consulted Rich: 


created or found interpretations of th 
hardwood chairs, tables and chests 
have a long tradition on the island. Or 
the whole, the Silverbergs wanted the inte 
riors to have a light touch. Simple textiles 
and a collection of antique and contem- 
porary maps and charts of the area hel 
to personalize the airy rooms. “This is 
vacation house above all,” Silverberg says 
“It’s serene, remote and private. We didn’ 
want it to be too serious or elaborate.” 

The house remains in close relationshi 
with its environment. The structure is 
per-secure: Every rafter is bolted into steé 
plates, then set into concrete bond beam: 
that run continuously around the perim 
eter. There are no massive overhangs @ 
excessively ambitious glazing. Silverberg’ 
firsthand hurricane experience even led 
him to design a hurricane hole and 4 
separate trapdoor that provides access 
to levels of the house otherwise entere¢ 
from outside. 

But there is another side to the house 
connection to its environment, and thati 
its sensitivity to resources. As is customa 
on the island, water comes entirely from 
rainwater collected in cisterns and stored 





Hurricane Marilyn vividly) 

demonstrated why this 7 

setting was not the place 
for heroic overhangs 

or butt-jointed glazing. 


water is collected off the pool deck in o: 
der to irrigate the garden. And Silverberg 
has been careful to look ahead: He hag 
plans to install photovoltaic panels and a 
wind generator. “My goal for this house ig 
for it to be as sustainable as possible,” the 
architect says. “It’s important for us not t@ 
use up more of the planet’s resources than 
we absolutely have to.” 

An ecologically considerate house, clev-§ 
erly sited and elegantly planned: Would; 
it have been any different, the question 
has to be asked, if there had been a client 
involved? “That,” says Silverberg, “is the 
million-dollar question.” 0 
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THIS POLISHED BRONZE GAS 
CHANDELIER FEATURES SIX 
SCROLLED ARMS WITH SEVEN 
LIGHTS ON EACH ARM AND 
SIX LIGHTS AT THE BOTTOM 
» OF THE BASE, ELEGANT AND 
INVITING WITH IT’S WARM 
GLOW, PERFECT FOR YOUR 
GRAND SCALE HOME. 
g6”w X 102” DROP 














VERY RARE ROUGE MARBLE AND 
GILT ANNULAR URN CLOCK WITH 
A CHERUB GRASPING THE SIDE, 
SERPENTS FORMING THE HANDLES 


AND FOLIATE DETAIL. 
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™ MGM Grand looms large in many ways 
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Destination: 





Experience maximum Vegas™ at MGM Grand. 


MGM GRAND 


Vegas to the Max 
With the culmination of a multi-year evolution, 
over the city of Las Vegas. From A-list enter- 


tainment and award-winning restaurants to 
high-octane nightlife and quiet rejuvenation, 


@ MGM Grand invites visitors to experience 


Vegas at its max—with all the excitement 
under one roof. 


MGM Grand features nine top-rated accom- 
modation options—5,044 rooms in total, 
fanging from lavish suites to its trademark 
SKYLOFTS, private, sleek two-story guest 
fooms overlooking the Las Vegas Strip. In the 
Doutique-style West Wing, just around the 
corner from the new Poker Room and Race & 


USA 


Rm (Ye [oe | mh 
max—with all the 
excitement under 
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Sports Book, more than 700 rooms give visi- 
tors a stylish retreat. And just steps away from 
the resort, The Signature at MGM Grand, 
which debuted in June 2006, envelops 
guests in a separate world. From the moment 
they step foot in the gated entrance, or outside 


on their own balcony with views of The Strip 


and the mountains, they are assured their 
experience will be memorable—especially 
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The elegant Joél Robuchon. 


with a 24-hour concierge and staff dedicated 
to their comfort and security. 


The entertainment at MGM Grand is second 
to none. KA, the unprecedented new theat- 
trical event from Cirque du Soleil, combines 
heart-pounding acrobatic performances with 
martial arts, climaxing with a perilous battle 
scene that astounds all who see it. 


With its personalized service and extraordi- 
nary interactive table tops, Tabt Ultra Lounge 
is a chic, cosmopolitan club that raises the 
bar for Vegas nightlife. Rounding out MGM 
Grand’s nighttime diversions is one of the 
world’s most famous dance clubs, Studio 54, 
where DJs spin cutting-edge music. 


Among the 19 fine and casual dining options 
at MGM Grand are the recent additions of 
two restaurants by “Chef of the Century” Joél 
Robuchon. L’Atelier de Joél Robuchon be- 
stows the cuisine of the culinary maestro in an 
accessible, informal style, while the restaurant 
simply named Joél Robuchon provides an ex- 
clusive opportunity to experience the chef's 
formidable cooking talents. 


World-class and 
nightlife combined with superior service, a 


entertainment, restaurants 


Grand Pool complex, and a renowned spa and 
salon provide a powerful package of energy, 
indulgence, and escape. That's MGM Grand. 


For more information, call 800-929-1111 or 
visit www.mgmgrand.com. 

















The legendary Alamo lights up the night. 


San Antonio 
A Multicultural Jewel 


Colorful and cultural, San Antonio is steeped 
in deep Latino roots as well as a fusion of 
other cultures that have shaped the city's diver- 
sity. This blending is omnipresent—in cuisine, 
architecture, music, special events, plazas and 
presidios, museums and missions. Throughout 
the city, visitors find Texas-sized hospitality 


with a large serving of fun, Fiesta spirit. 


the blocks are 


As a historic 
smaller, the skyline lower, the scale of the 
River Walk intimate and found 20 feet below 


American city 


street level, under a canopy of tall, leafy 
shady trees 
As the home ot Tex-Mex, San Antonio's 


authentic cuisine is a ‘must tor every itinerary 
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as a true culinary destination 
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San Antonio Museum of Art—collections of 
Western Antiquities, Asian Art, Latin American 
Art and more; 






McNay—19th- and 20th-century European 
and American paintings and sculpture by 
artists from Cézanne, Van Gogh, Rodin; 
Matisse, Picasso to Hopper and O'Keeffe; 





Southwest School of Art & Craft—the art 
school of San Antonio with prestigious ) 
exhibitions, housed in what was once a 


French Ursuline convent; 


B Witte—South Texas history, culture and natural Y 
science all in one; 


B Blue Star and ArtPace—two nationally ree } 
ognized hotbeds of contemporary art with 
noted artist-in-residence programs. ) 


As a historic 
American city, the 
blocks are smaller, 

the skyline 


lower, the scale 
of the River Walk 
intimate... 


ively as one would 


imagine s line-up ranges from The 
Festival (October § 
d Wine & Food§ 


to the splendid 


International Accordion 
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For more information about planning your 
San Antonio experience, call 800-ALAMO-07 
or visit www. SanAntonioVisit.com. 
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| FIND YOURSELF IN SAN ANTONIO. 
| Visit antonio 
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Indulgence begins at The Signature suites. mgmgrand.com | 1-800-929-1111 
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Jf the many languages spoken here, compromise is not one. 
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Frontier Airlines has been named 
Best Low-Cost Carrier 2006 
Readers’ Choice Award by Business 
Traveler Magazine. Offering 24 
channels of DIRECTV® service in 
every seatback and 33 inches of 
legroom in an all-coach configura- 
tion, Frontier has become an air- 
line of choice to 49 cities all across 
America plus eight in Mexico and 
two in Canada. Committed to 
service excellence, Frontier has 
garnered the FAA’s highest award 
—the Diamond Certificate of 
Excellence, for maintenance and 
engineering for eight consecutive 
years. www.FrontierAirlines.com 
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Make it yours? 
massvacation.com 


What's your ideal getaway? 
Carefree days at long sandy 
beaches, inspiring museums, or 
hiking, biking and fishing? 
Five-star hotels or a cozy B&B? 
With so much to do in 
Massachusetts, one fun thing 
leads right into the next. Order 
your free Massachusetts Getaway 
Guide at massvacation.com or 
call 800-447-MASS x411. 





You are invited to enjoy one 

of the Caribbean’s most spec- 
tacular private villas. Kismet, on 
beautiful St. John in the US Virgin 
Islands, offers five star hotel-like 
services and amenities for private 


retreats. The villa is ideal for fam- 
ily, social or corporate gatherings 
of up to twelve guests. Luxury 
and privacy beyond compare. 
www.kismetsj.com 
212-688-8729. 


| With more than 100 wineries, 


a charming downtown and over 
300 days of sunshine a year, 

it’s no wonder Walla Walla 
Washington is developing a loyal 
following of visitors from both 


the East and West Coasts. In fact, 


the quaint town was recently 
named “Wine Destination of 
The Year” by Sunset Magazine. 
www.wallawalla.org 
1-877-WW-VISIT. 


Walla Walla 


Surprise, surprise. 





Looking for adventure amidst 
natural, pristine beauty, as well 
as the comforts of first-class 
lodging and attractions? Make a 
memory in Montana. Experience 
our scenic wonders, boundless 
outdoor adventure, western 
heritage and culture. Play, relax, 
and explore in our untouched, 
serene yet wild landscapes. Find 
what you're looking for in 
Montana. Free Vacation Planner. 
www.we.visitmt.com 


EMERSON 


RESORT & SPA 


Mr. TREMPER IN THE HUDSON VALLEY 


The new Emerson Resort and 
Spa, a picturesque Hudson Valley 
destination, will calm your senses 
and renew your spirit. Indulge in 
the resort's Mobil four-star spa, 
exceptional accommodations, 
inventive cuisine and exquisite 
international wines. Emerson, 
away from the stress of the city, 
is the perfect place to restore your 
inner peace. Visit Emersonresort. 
com. For reservations call 

(877) 688-2828 





Scenic and breezy Park City, 
Utah, offers a mountain range 
of summertime adventures and 
activities including famous art 
and music festivals, food and 
wine events, outdoor concerts, 
lift-served hiking and biking, 
shopping and over 100 restau- 
rants and bars. For Hot Deals: 
visit www.parkcityinfo.com or 
call 1-800-453-1360 to request a 
vacation planner. 


ION Y. 


VSR! 7 2 VEG ah 


In the 1970’s New York made an 
innovative decision to use 
tourism to revive the state’s 
economy. A slogan, logo and 
jingle created an overall theme: 

| LOVE NEW YORK! Discover why 
millions of travelers, for the past 
30 years, have said “| Love New 
York!” FREE travel guide: 

800-1 LOVE NY or iloveny.com. 





Discover the beautiful Berkshires, 
a magical region boasting a 
magical region boasting dozens 
of world class attractions, nestled 
into western Massachusetts’ 
spectacularly scenic hills. Experi- 
ence fantastic music, art, theatre, 
dance, museums, historic sites, 
gardens, foliage, skiing, antiques, 
golf, whitewater rafting, hiking 
and biking. Enjoy extraordinary 
lodging, dining and shopping 

in this fun, friendly place. Free 
Visitors’ Guide. 800-237-5747, 
www.berkshires.org. 





The Watermark Hotel & Spa is 
proud to have been named the 
No. 2 Hotel in the United States 
and No. 23 in the world by the 
readers of Condé Nast Traveler 
magazine. This intimate hotel, 
nestled along San Antonio’s 
legendary River Walk, is the ideal 
place for unhurried time together 
as a couple, or treating yourself to 
a girlfriends’ getaway. 
www.watermarkhotel.com 








HOTEL ZAZA is a feast for the 
senses, exhibiting a style and 
substance rarely found in today’s 
hotels. Ideal for hard-working, 
fun-loving travelers, the hotel’s 
eclectic, casual and seductive 
Mediterranean elegance provides 
a perfect backdrop for its beauti- 
ful rooms. The 154-room-property 
includes 16 concept suites, 

The Magnificent Seven, award- 
winning restaurant Dragonfly and 
intimate ZaSpa. www.HotelZaZa.ce 
or 800-597-8399 


Welcome to a world of hospitality, 
a world where discerning visitors 
from around the globe can relax 
with the comforts of home in 
elegantly appointed surroundings- 
right in the heart of Washington. 
Where an award-winning interna- jf 
tional staff creates an atmosphere 4 
of warm hospitality with unparal- 
leled personalized service. 

Welcome to the Hay-Adams. 
Reservations: 1 800 424-5054 

or www.hayadams.com 


To be featured on this page contact MediaMax Network: 800-753-5370 or adinfo@mediamaxnetwork.com 
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Women’s Design Symposium 








Architectural Digest Designers Gather in Dallas to Discuss Dorothy Draper and More ¥ 


Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by John Loomis 


uring her fabulous life, Dorothy 

Draper was always a gal on the go. 

And she still is, thanks to decorator 
Carleton Varney, who’s determined that a gen- 
eration that thinks interior design dates back to 
shag rugs in the ’70s find out about one of the 
game’s real pioneers. Accordingly, Varney took 
a wonderful exhibition honoring Draper—a 
smash at the Museum of the City of New 
York—on the road, reinventing it as “In the 
Pink” in Dallas, where the town rolled out the 
red—make that pink—carpet. 

The festive weekend, devoted to great de- 
sign—and dames—was kicked off by Architec- 
tural Digest editor-in-chief Paige Rense, who 
hosted a symposium of AD 100 designers and 
architects at The Women’s Museum. ‘To discuss 
the finer, ofttimes funnier, parts of producing 
Big ‘Time taste, Rense recruited five power- 
house women who know: Mimi London, who 
can take a piece of wood and turn it into a dia- 
mond; elegance personified, Marjorie Shushan; 
Dallas hometown-girls-made-real-good Laura 
Hunt and Emily Summers; minimalist Jennifer 
Post; and, divulging wallpaper secrets of the 
rich and famous, yours truly, 4D contributing 
writer Nancy Collins. © 
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YORU (Stance nena 
vened at the Women’s 
Museum in Dallas to 
celebrate “In the Pink,” 
an exhibition honoring 
decorating icon Doro- 
thy Draper. 
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Among the speakers 
were (clockwise from 
top) Carleton Varney, 
Mimi London, Laura 
Hunt, contributing 
writer Nancy Collins, 
Marjorie Shushan, 
Emily Summers and 
Jennifer Post. 
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INSPIRED BY DESIGNS CREATED FOR THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
IT MAKES AN IMPRESSIVE STATEMENT ABOUT, YOURS? 
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The Perrin & Rowe kitchen collection was 
designed for those who believe that their 






home is their castle. Inspired by the Edwardian 






Era, the regal lines and classic style of this 






collection capture the period’s essence of 






grace and luxury. Five different finishes and 






several elegant handle options are available 





on our entire Perrin & Rowe collection that 






can be viewed at www.rohlhome.com or your “ 
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Authentic Luxury for Kitchen and Bath™ 











SCANDIA DOWN 


em. Simply the finest European bedding, linens and towels 
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Experience the Scandia Down® difference... ; “ 
Custom Workroom ~ Monogramming ~ Restoration ~ Comfort Adjustment ~ Fe 


www.scandiadown.com alae 


. 2 ie fast’ 


VISIT AN EXCLUSIVE SCANDIA DOWN RETAILER AND START MAKING YOUR BEDTIME MAGIC...EVERY 














California BATH AND LINEN SHOPPE Missouri Oregon 
SCANDIA DOWN Jacksonville 904-398-7147 — SCANDIA DOWN FRENCH QUARTER 
Palo Alto 650-326-8583 THE LINEN STORE AND Kansas City 816-753-4144 Eugene Mi- 

HOME DECOR mio 
SCANDIA DOWN ‘ . Montana FRENCH QUARTER 
San Ramon 925-973-0800 Delray Beach 561-279-0023 caaNDIA DOWN Portland 503-282 
Colorado VILLA ROSA DISTINCTIVE LINENS _ Billings 406-656-5171 Virgina 

Tampa 813-831-6189 —— 
SCANDIA DOWN : New Mexico PATRICKS 
Denver 303-355-3510 Georgia ONORATO Old Town Alexandria 571-9 

— = ho 
Florida ISABEL'S Santa Fe 505-984-2008 Washi. 3 
; a Macon 478-744-0909 , areresten 

ANGELA NEEL BEDDING, : Ohio FRENCH QUARTER ; 
KITCHEN & BATH Minnesota BLOCK BROTHERS AT HOME Seattle ea 
Winterpark 407-740-8070 = SCANDIA DOWN Cleveland 216-360-8600 


Edina 952-920-2214 













pecial Advertising Section 


little more than a century ago, Scottsdale, Arizona’s, 
most famed intersection—Scottsdale and Camelback 
Roads—was filled with prosperous citrus tree farms and 
cotton fields. Today, it serves as the city’s cultural epicenter, 
distinguished by classic luxury and a new urban vibe. 
Dynamic dining, retail shops and other landmarks are 
taking form, adding to an already impressive collection 


of galleries, nightclubs and restaurants. 


One-Stop Shopping & Dining 

The Scottsdale Waterfront is a development of extraordi- 
nary dining and boutiques. Olive & Ivy Restaurant & 
Marketplace, Pink Taco and Wildfish Seafood Grille are 
among the newcomers to the culinary offerings, while 
one-of-a-kind shops like Estilo Boutique and Mahsa join 
popular retailers such as Urban Outfitters, Borders and 
Sur La Table. Almost complete: 198 luxury condominiums 
in two 13-story towers, which promise to bring a high- 
energy and residential rhythm to the area. There’s more 
planned as well in terms of open public spaces, an 
outdoor ampitheater and recreation paths along the 
canal—rounding out the options for everyday living and 


2xcursions alike. 


Along the south bank of Scottsdale’s canal lies South- 
§ Bridge, a three-acre retail, dining and cultural center 


f unique in both design and concept. Developed by the 





Scottsdale: New Sites on 


; bs The Scottsdale Waterfront i) gam an \ 


Scottsdale 





Southwestern cuisine 


same mastermind behind T. Cooks at Royal Palms Resort 
& Spa, three new restaurants make their mark at this spot: 
European-style café The FOODBAR; The Estate House, 
specializing in seafood, artisan cheese and imported 
coffees; and CANAL, a fusion of fashion and food. And 
renowned restaurateur Peter Kasperski adds to the mix 
with Digestif, Mexican Standoff, Sea Saw and Shell Shock. 


Admirable Art & Architecture 

In keeping with Scottsdale’s reputation for celebrating 
art and architecture, artist Donald Lipski’s 28-foot 
walk-in kaleidoscope sculpture, The Doors, joins the 
Waterfront. Also this year, nine more works of art are to 
be added to the city’s 


current public collection, 


Where to Stay 


e The mid-century modern 
Hotel Valley Ho 


ranging in style from 
mosaic murals to digital 
photography to bronze 


sculptures—yet another 4, Mondrian Scottsdale, 


designed by the international 
star Benjamin Noriega-Ortiz 


compelling reason why 
this city is a “must-go” 


on your next vacation. 


To make Scottsdale part of your art and culture 


vacation plans, please call 800-839-9567 or visit 
ExperienceScottsdale.com/ArchDigest. 





Bring your passion for life. 




















Special Advertising Section 


THE BOULDERS RESORT 
& GOLDEN DOOR SPA 
A NATURAL RETREAT 


A desert hideaway known for its dramatic architecture 
set against 12-million-year-old granite formations dotting 
the landscape, The Boulders Resort & Golden Door® Spa 


is situated on 1,300 acres in the Sonoran Desert Foothills 


hiking, mountain biking and rock climbing. The Golden 


Door® spa blends Eastern and Western influences in its 


in Carefree, Arizona. design and its treatments and features a labyrinth, an 


The resort’s 160 casitas and 55 villas are shaped directly authentic Tipi, a fitness center and full-service salon and 


iifOnehe nacumaltenrann: andl eroupedummaliaeeclilce café. And with six restaurants, the outdoor marketplace 


cluerers, allowance beauty Onthctcnmne woishine el Pedregal and an organic garden (the site of outdoor 


through. The sense of nature and luxury extends to the dining, educational tours, cooking classes and special 


| Riek? i : The Boulder rt wi 
interiors, where amenities such as oversized leather chairs events), The Boulders stands apart with the perfect mix 


5 : : r ‘ 
and aromatic wood-burning fireplaces come standard. of luxury and adventure 


Guests are privy to two 18-hole championship golf courses, For information and reservations, visit TheBoulders.com/DA 
a ee or call 866-483-4432. 
as well as other recreational activities including tennis, 
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or RELAXATION for two. 


RATES FROM Enjoy some alone time together in an idyllic 
$949" destination just for the grownups. Imagine being 
surrounded by relaxation and tranquility at the 
pool, indulging in some pampering for two at the 
Golden Door® spa, unwinding in a casita amidst 


the boulders or playing on a top-ranked golf course. 


It’s the perfect getaway just for the two of you. 


ae 


THE BOULDERS 


RESORT AND GOLDEN DOOR SPA 


Scottsdale, Arizona 
FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE CALL US AT 866.483.4429 
OR VISIT THEBOULDERS.COM/AD 


== 
=o 








Open your eyes to the culture that abounds at Scottsdale, Arizona’s galleries, museums 
and events. And you, too, will find something that you can’t live without. Begin 
your discovery by requesting your free Experience Scottsdale destination guide at 


ExperienceScottsdale.com/Arch Digest or by calling 800-839-9567. 


Joe Maktima — Arizona Artist 
Laguna/Hopi 


He can’t always pinpoint where 
inspiration comes from. 


Scottsdale 


Bring your passion for life: 


Jill & Kyle Foster 
Chicago, IL 


They know exactly where his 
inspiration will hang. 
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Entertainment you wear. Premieres August 21st. 
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ASTA MINOR 


C47 
Authentically Hand-Knotted Natural Dye Turkish Rugs 
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© 2007 Asia Minor Carpets 


This Selcuk Oushak Rug is 100% wool, plant dye and hand-knotted in Central Turkey. 
Available in standard sizes. Call 1 (888) 833-2997 for an exclusive dealer near you. 


236 Fifth Avenue To The Trade Showrooms: Asia Minor Basdogan 
New York, NY New York . High Point . Atlanta . Dallas . Istanbul [Next to the Four Seasons Hotel] 
(212) 447-9066 : L Sultanahmet, ISTANBUL 


To The Trade www.asiaminorcarpets.com +90 (212) 516-5132 
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AN ANTIQUE IN THE MAKING 


| GObM Anniversary 
A.T. Proudian 
Greenwich, CT 


Data Carpet 


TO OBTAIN A CATALOGUE VISIT OUR WEBSITE AT 
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GRAND. EUROPEAN. CASUAL. 





HABERSHAMHOME.COM 


te L0l0 rs: 6-0:38:S-95 0-00 
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Editors Select Properties Around the World 


La Jolla, Singapore, Sag Harbor, Beverly Hills, Brazil... 


LA JOLLA 


In Southern California, an lcon of Organic Modernism 





ne of the elders of the roof like a seashell that one 

Organic movement, Ken- might find on the beach below 
drick Bangs Kellogg tends to the one-acre property. In three 
defy convention with dazzling stories, the 2,600-square-foot 


confidence. The architect’s 1983 residence has three bedrooms 
Yen House, at the rim of a vista- and 2.5 baths. $2.7 million. 
rich canyon in La Jolla, has a Call 619-813-6686. 








ORI ( olfers like to live where those designs is a Neoclassical cording studio and a substantial 
iad “rr they play. In South Flor- built in 2003 and situated on game room. There’ also a pool 
Living Within st neal do : as : ' 
ida’s Jupiter, the draw is The 2.44 acres, With 12,817 square and a tennis court. It has six ga- 
Walking Distance j 


Bear’s Club, an 18-hole Jack 


feet of living space, which in- 
Nicklaus signature course with 


f the T; rages, so one’s golf carts can be 
Oo vw 1ees . Prods : ps ‘ coil 

cludes a guesthouse, it has seven _ kept in the shade. $12.5 million. 
55 estate residences. Among bedrooms, a home theater, a re- Call 561-818-6351. 


continued on page 202 
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The most fuel-efficient 
auto company in America. 





Ei 
Honda thinking in action. 


Meet Small Oil. Honda has always been committed to developing environmentally 
responsible technology. And with cars like the all-new Fit along with the legendary 
Civic, Honda will continue as the leader in fuel efficiency.’ Through innovation and 
hard work, Small Oil can make a world of difference. That's our Environmentology.” 


HONDA 


The Power of Dreams 





"Based on model year 2005 CAFE average fuel-economy ratings and weighted sales for passenger-car and light-truck fleets sold in the US. by 
major manufacturers. tCivic Hybrid and Fit Sport with SMT shown. 2007 EPA mileage estimates: 49 city/51 highway, 33 city/38 highway, respectively. 
Use for comparison purposes only. Actual mileage may vary. ©2006 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. environmentology.honda.com 
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Contemporary Approach 
to a California Classic 


bess in a city where many 
of the Mediterranean Re- 


vival style’s pioneers designed 
major houses that continue to 
stand the test of time, architect 
Jesse Castaneda’s 2006, 15,000- 





square-foot take on the aesthet- 
ic has no problem holding its 
own. A living room (above) has 
24-foot coffered wood ceilings 
with hand-painted ornamen- 
tation, finely crafted built-in 





shelving and tile-and-wood 
floors, among other decorative 
features that, today, are con- 
sidered part of a bygone era of 
craftsmanship. $24.95 million. 
Call 310-560-3777. 
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CONNECTICUT 
A Greenwich Compound 


[ the Olmsted development 
of Khakum Wood, a 1927 
Norman-style manor house by 
noted society architect H. T. 
Lindeberg sits on nearly nine 
acres. As the front elevation 
(left) suggests, the onetime as- 
sistant to Stanford White gave 
the 13,063-square-foot stone 
building exquisite proportions 
and refined styling. The seven- 
bedroom, six-bath home has a 
pool. $19.7 million. 

Call 203-618-3101. 


continued on page 204 
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Our aspirations are 
our possibilities. 


Samuel Johnson 1709-1784 








Choose Haddonstone 
and you can be sure it 


will make a lasting impression. 


Whether it’s a fountain, a planter, 
a statue or even architectural cast 
stonework, it will be both elegant 


and permanent. 


You can see the full Haddonstone 
range in our inspirational new 200 
page catalog ($15). We also offer a 
CD Rom ($15). 


UADDONSTONE 











Visit us at www.haddonstone.com 





Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 
201 Heller Place, Bellmawr, NJ 08031 
Tel: 856 931 7011 Fax: 856 931 0040 
info@haddonstone.com 


Available through architects & interior designers 
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Big Ideas in a Small House 


ituated at the end of a 

long drive, on 3.2 densely 
forested Pine Lake Plateau 
acres in Issaquah, the 1952 
Brandes House occupies the 
kind of site that Frank Lloyd 
Wright reveled in. As in other 
of his Usonian Automatic 
designs, Wright's concept for 
the residence is expressed with 
a linear plan, concrete-block 
walls, Cherokee-red concrete 


floors, and clerestory windows 





throughout—to give the small 
home (about 1,900 square feet, 
which includes a 400-square- 
foot office) plenty of light. The 
front emphasizes privacy, while 
everywhere else, window walls 
and picture windows blur 

the line between indoors and 
outdoors. The three-bedroom 
house’s Wright-designed fur- 
nishings (chairs, tables, desks, 
etc.) are included. $1.7 million. 
Call 206-322-2840. 


continued on page 208 
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Dubai, Mexico C 


800-886-TEDY To the trade only 


London, Hong Kong, 


www.edelmanleather.com 
www.edelmanfurniture.com 












High Point - Swaim Design Center * Boston - Beacon Hill Showroom * Chicago - Beacon Hill Showroom * New York 

Los Angeles - Beacon Hill Showroom * San Francisco - Beacon Hill Showroom * Washington OC - Beacon SCCM.) Beis 
CT SLL SOY ae aS, aS 
Los Angeles - Nouveau Interiors * San Diego - Designer's Gallery * Denver - Hoff-Miller * Dania - Judit man Collection * Atlanta - Southern 
Houston - John Brooks * Minneapolis - New Contemporary Designs * Beachwood - Monroe & Associates * Indianapolis - Design 
Dallas - John Brooks * Grand Rapids - Israels Designs for Living * Lenexa - KOR/MMI Interior Resources * St. Lowis - KORMM 
DT CSS MMOD Ca SOT OSCR Rts mt St me) 


* P: (336) 885-6131 * F: (336) 885-6227 * www.swaim-inc.com 








New 
Magazine! 


OO 


a ie aa’, | an Condé Nast Portfolio 
. af 
| Ee a ! ) is the new voice in 


BUSINESS INTELLIGENCE Mi h ms r ; ’ : 
i See Ror re business journalism 
, featuring deeply- 
see al a a ; P ~ - Z et ~ a ae reported investigative 
NCS Xe) ee Soa a ae 
THE UNIVERSE an a articles, compelling 
~y Tom votfe ..~ a! J b a Ma ‘ y 
Ue § , ¢ Ms Rete 7 ott 7: business profiles 
RE ela yee ii aa | eee 
and breaking 
A:TIGER 
WooDS 1.P.0.? oe ; Lt eee ° 
Ro titee aa ae ‘ ‘ By “i business news. 
THE (ONLY) ly 2 elaine a 
WOMEN OF SG: ‘ i? From technology 
PRIVATE EQUITY © « aL) 
Bee LL \ aD 
pe ‘vA ton and finance 
pe Sd 3 | i i to entertainment, 
by Betsy Morris 3 i ow 
art and advertising, 
x youll view 
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business from 


WESEEBUSINFSS 
DIFFEREN I LY recone: 


See for yourself. Subscribe. influential minds 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR JUST $1 AN ISSUE AND SAVE 79% OFF THE COVER PRICE! 
SIMPLY MAIL THE ATTACHED CARD OR VISIT WWW.PORTFOLIO.COM. 

















PLIZAR EE Ita 
EAKINS INC 


Rugs and Fabrics in Natural Fibers 
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MISSOURI amu a I Leet coh 


A Creve Coeur 
Landmark 





S Louis’s Maritz & Young, 
prominent in the early 20th 
century, was behind many of 
the city’s most eloquent houses. 
The Colonial Revival Lammert 
Manor, from 1920, is a case in 





Asiatic Flatweave Wool Rus point. The six-bedroom, 4.5- 1 
; bath residence’s interiors recall 
aspects of Colonial Williams- 
burg. $1.929 million. . 


Call 314-725-0302. 











BRAZIL South American Spectacular . 

eresOpolis, the dramatic Neoclassical-style main house, “ 

3 location of an approxi- built in 1946 and renovated in , 
Hannah Crowell Fabric mately 89-acre property, enjoys 2006, which has a heated pool, 

the highest elevation in Rio de a tennis court, steam and dry 
To request our catalog, ca 78 195, Janeiro. It’s appropriate, then, saunas and a poolhouse outfit- 
>) Fast 65th Street, New York, NY 10021 | that the vast acreage is equipped __ ted with a wood-burning pizza 

89007 Elizat | with a helipad. What awaits is oven. $3.9 million. 
; a baronial 15,000-square-foot Call 55-24-2222-0382. 


continued on page 210 
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PORTOBELLO LANTERN 


available in Brass, Bronze or Nickel 





LONDON * NEW YORK *¢ PARIS 


D&D Building - Suite 1511 


979 Third Avenue, New York. NY 10022 
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On the Beach 








hether from vantage instant gratification—views up 


points inside the luxu- 


and down the coast. The 5,396- 4% 


riously appointed and mostly 
glass-walled residence or from 
its generous terrace and patio 
spaces, James Satzinger’s con- 
temporary beach house, built in 
2002 on Carpinteria’s Padaro 


Lane, is designed to provide 


square-foot main house (above) 
has five bedrooms and 6.5 spa- 
like baths and sits by the water 
edge. A 715-square-foot guest 
apartment is also on the prop- 
erty. $24 million. 

Call 805-895-2138. 


- a 


Opportunity by the Sea 


1) Robert Bray's own 
1870s house is on one of 
the most desirable streets in the 
historic Long Island village. At 
present, its plan accommodates 
Six apartments. Conversion to 

a single-family property is op- 
tional, $1.550 million. 

Call 516-383-2011. 


continued on page 212) 
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“I'd like to think a feisty Kate and an 
irreverent Bogie steamed the ‘Queen’ 


right past the Bubinga | now walk upon.” 


T;: MORTON & CO. 


CUSTOM WOOD FLOORING™ 


Yours, alone.” 


Your wood. Your widths. 


Your surface treatment. Your color and finish. 


We'll make it. 
Call 717-209-8000 or visit www.tmorton.com 


SMe eM TU CMS CLC UR LLE 
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Estates for Sale 


a aT da 
SWITZERLAND 


In Lugano, an Emblem of Prosperity 


t the edge of Lake Lugano, 
L Min the exclusive Castagnola 


enclave, is a 1902 marble-and- 


granite Renaissance Revival villa 
by Otto Maraini, an artist-ar- 
chitect whose reputation in the 
region was partly established 

by his accomplishments as a 
sculptor, a painter, an engraver 


and a ceramist. Maraini’s myriad 


talents appear to be well repre- 
sented throughout the 15,000- 
square-foot villa. In the living 
room (above), the walls and the 
high ceiling have finely carved 
plaster moldings, frescoes and 
other intricate decorative ele- 
ments. There is a boathouse and 
a guesthouse. $20.6 million. 
Call 41-9]-994-6851. 
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All it takes is your imagination. And Eldorado Stone. It’s a great fit for facades, 
front porches, kitchens, wine cellars, living rooms, garden patios and breakfast nooks — Eldorado Stone 
transforms all of them into settings of exceptional beauty and romance. And at half the cost of real stone, 
Eldorado enables you to create the distinctive features you desire and still stay on budget. For a quick 
tour of innovative Eldorado installations, go to eldoradostone.com/walkthrough. 


W 800.925.1491 
| ELDORADO Ve www.eldoradostone.com ‘The WW fers Believable 


A HEADWATERS COMPANY Architectural Stone Veneer 


==>. in the World: 








Estates for Sale 


SINGAPORE 
High Above the Metropolis 


ae walk from the city’s 
shopping epicenter, Or- 
chard Road, the new 44-unit 
Leonie Parc View luxury apart- 
ment building combines an 
ideal location with high-art 
architecture and state-of-the-art 
amenities. Among the residenc- 
es is a private-elevator-serviced, 
3,003-square-foot penthouse, 
which occupies the 27th floor 
and has four bedrooms and 4.5 
baths. Balconies off the dining 
area and the living area extend 
the public spaces into the Sin- 
gapore skies. $8 million. 

Call 65-02-9328-1422. 0 
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Locate a Master Pools builder at www.masterpoolsguild.com/ad. Master Pools Guild is @global network of elite custo,a9gf@OFGUNGErs. 
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tone Legends 
presents Galleria Pierra 


Visit the Dallas Showroom 


Where iD and = 
| —Architecture 


Come Together 
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THE BEAUTY OF POWER 


© 2007 BSH Home Appliances 


THE FIRST BUILT-IN OVEN WITH TRUE PROFESSIONAL PERFORMARIES 


Power can be a beautiful thing, especially when that power elevates your luxury kitchen projec 


eights of sophistication 
The capabilities of the new Professional Series ovens let you bring your customer's dream kitchen t And its seven unique 
configurations, including Thermador's exclusive triple-combination oven, give you the 2ns that will satisfy 


even the most demanding clientele. Thermador—empowering the cooking enthusiast 





WWW.THERMADOR.COM- 1-800-735-4328 Thermadar : An 7 Goninuti an &Y. on™ 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


PROFESSIONAL SERIES BUILT-IN OVENS 


Thermadar: 4). Soerican Seon 


PROFESSIONAL POWER. 
UNPARALLELED PERFORMANCE. 


Thermador’s Professional® Series ovens—putting true professional power in the hands of the home chef. 


With the rise of celebrity chefs like Ina Garten and the success 

of TV networks dedicated to gourmet cooking, a newfound 
expectation of commercial-grade power and performance has 
swept the culinary world. This trend can be seen in the increasing 
appearance of professional-style pans, high-end kitchen utensils 
and ever more esoteric ingredients in the home kitchen. 
4 While other appliance manufacturers have been using the 
“professional” moniker on ovens for years, no one had created a 
built-in oven that carried through on the promise of pro-level per- 
formance, until now. With the introduction of their new 
Professional Series ovens, Thermador continues a more than 
50-year history of revolutionizing the built-in oven category 

At the heart of the Professional Series is an ultra-powerful 
5,000-watt, 12-pass broiler element, and the biggest and best- 
performing rotisserie in the market. This rotisserie can easily han- 
dle a 12-pound turkey and does an exceptional job of locking in 
flavor while browning the meat evenly on all sides. 

Other powerful features include Thermador’s True Convection 
mode, which cooks foods more evenly than those prepared in tra- 
ditional convection systems, and Speed Convection, which reduces 
cooking time up to 30%. This enables home chefs to use their time 
in the kitchen as productively as their professional counterparts. 

It's clear that Thermador placed as much emphasis on making 
the Professional Series oven convenient as they did on making 
it powerful. For easy clean up, the oven racks and rotisserie 
components are 100% dishwasher safe. And this oven serves up the 
fastest preheat in the market, bringing its massive cavity to cook- 
ing temperature in just under seven minutes. Chefs can prepare a 
whole meal at once, thanks to an advanced, third-element convection 
system that eliminates flavor transfer and racks with six-way 
adjustability. 

Even from a design perspective, the Professional Series radiates 


ts 


power. Its bold, stainless steel exterior confidently reflects 


oe) 


Massive Capacity Industry's Largest Rotisserie 











Superfast Preheat 


12-pass MaxBroil™ Element 


capabilities, making it a commanding presence in any kitchen. 
Additionally, a stylish chronometer one might expect to find 
adorning the dashboard of a luxury motorcar unapologetically 
declares this oven’'s superiority. 

The Professional Series ovens deliver performance and style 
that make them a worthy addition to any professional-grade 
kitchen. In doing so, they further solidify Thermador’s long-stand- 


ing commitment to empowering the cooking enthusiast. 
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“It’s light, ethereal, sharp, crisp and comfortable above all,” 
architect and designer Campion Platt says of the SoHo pent- 
house he gutted, then redesigned for his “lovely bride, Tatia- 
na.” To take advantage of the living room’s oversize windows, 
Platt says, “we used diaphanous curtains to capture and pl 
with the strong western light.” Patterson, Flynn & Martin rug. 
Bergamo drapery and floral and purple sofa fab 
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Campion 


PLATT 


HE BRINGS RADIANCE AND WARMTH TO 
HIS CONTEMPORARY LOFT IN SOHO 


Text by Nancy Collins/Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Scott Frances 








{ take more risks and certainly experiment more—with scale, pro- 
ortion, coloring, lighting,” Platt (right, with Tatiana) says of his ap- 
roach to his own interiors. BELow RiGut AND Tuts Lmace: “The 
eR SU Pee Rr eke Sri meee Rl ne eet 
warovski chandelier “anchors” the dining area. The painting is 

y Hunt Slonem. Jim Thompson fabric on center sofa. Kravet 

uede on banquette and chairs in dining area. 





t’s the kind of place 

put together by a man 

in love. And Campion 

Platt is certainly that. 
After meeting his future wife, 
Tatiana, on a blind date, he 
eventually took her home- 
hunting, and they found just 
what they wanted in the heart 
of hip SoHo: 4,000 square feet 
of empty space—complete 
with terraces—crying out to 
be turned into a beautiful, ro- 
mantic, duplex loft. “We saw it 
before 9/11, and although Tat- 
ana always wanted to live here, 
when that happened, she said, 
‘I don’t want to do anything in 
New York right now.’” 


Happily, she changed her 


mind, so Platt grabbed the 
place and got to work—by 
himself. “Tatiana didn’t see it 
for the last six months because 
I wanted to have everything to- 
tally finished before she did,” 
he recalls. “And on July 4, 2006, 
when I finally moved her in, she 
loved it. We had dinner on the 
terrace and watched the fire- 
works—it was great. But the 
next day there was a torrential 
rain, and due to problems in 
the building, we suddenly had 
200 gallons of water in the liv- 
ing room. So we moved out for 
four months.” 

Welcome to life in New 
York—which Tatiana Platt, 
who lived in Washington, D.C., 
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had dreamed about—“though 
her idea was the kind of SoHo 
experience with exposed ra- 
diators,” Platt laughs. “Having 
already lived like that, I said, 
‘Let's go a little further, clean 
that up.’ It was really her idea 
to make a kind of white box 
with white floors.” 

The original space, “basically 
a ‘developer’ building with glo- 
rious 13-foot ceilings, required 
“tearing out everything except 
the original windows. So every- 
thing is custom.” Which meant 
that Platt, who “hates exposed 
hardware” of any kind, created 
sleek, seamless paneling hous- 
ing “secret” storage closets 
to disguise air conditioners, 
dishwashers, media equip- 
ment. Though his wife got 
her radiators, they’re hidden 
behind panels of custom mill- 
work. Even the existing living 
room fireplace was tucked into 
a wall of ebony wood abundant 
with hidden shelves. 

“When you're looking at 
big, open, raw, loft spaces like 
this, the issue is to emulate 
downtown but with a great 
sense of comfort—height- 
ened scale, lighting, textural 


Throughout, Platt used natural 
hemp and silk draperies, nontoxic 
paints, reclaimed wood and low-en- 
ergy lights. “My mantra is ‘Luxury 
for the future.’” RiGHT: The co- 
coonlike den. Rogers & Goffigon 
sofa fabric; Jim Thompson chair 
silk. Patterson, Flynn & Martin rug. 





fabrics and colorization. The 
basic premise here was white 
with muted grays and dark lav- 
ender.” Platt, a former fan of 
royal blue “until Ralph Lauren 
took it over,” adds, “You can 
mix colors as long as they’re 
slightly off-key, off-tone. In a 
modern context, colors like 
lavender—having no relation- 
ship to something historical— 
work best.” He gestures to the 


LEFT AND Far Lert: “SoHo loft 
kitchens are a challenge because of 
the high ceilings; in this case I de- 
vised a room within a room,” ex- 
plains Platt, who partially enclosed 
the kitchen, then created an illumi- 
nated cove above the walls for a 
“floating” effect. 


spectacular pink-and-clear- 
Swarovski-crystal chandelier 
hanging over the dining room 
table. “Though I’ve always 
been known for soothing white, 
monochromatic interiors, I’m 
now interested in working with 
color but making it muted, not 
so bright.” 

A case in point is the roman- 
tic “rusty-pink” second-floor 
master suite: bedroom, lounge, 
dressing rooms and spacious 
terrace with luxe mahogany 
appointments (a smaller patio 
is located off the bedroom of 
Platt’s 16-year-old son, Jeremy). 
“My challenge was how to cre- 
ate a pink bedroom for my wife. 
She didn’t want it, but since my 
work is considered so mascu- 
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ee DC SURO ROR CLM otm i Omei TG 
master suite lounge, replete with a new fire- 
place,” comments Platt. He echoed the steel- 
beam structure in the chrome chair and brought 
the bedroom’s palette into play with the tawny 
slipper chair. Warp & Weft carpet. 





Opposire AND Asove: Bright, saturated yellows 
and oranges—“taking cues from the large amount 
of light the space gets”—distinguish the guest 
room. The 1965 wall sculpture is by Curtis Jere. 
The oil on canvas, 2004, is by Hunt Slonem. Jim 
Thompson fabrics for headboard, bedcovering, 
chair and bench. 


Ricut: In the master suite, the intimate bed- 
room—‘“scaled for sleeping”—has a rusty-pink 
palette “suitable for both man and woman,” ob- 
ves the designer. The LED lighting and the 
shiny lacquered cabinets “evoke a jewel-like 
quality.” Carpet from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 
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ne, I liked the notion of get- 
ing in touch with my feminine 
ide.” And he did, whipping up 
gender-neutral, more-gray- 
han-lavender pink. 

During the summer, the cou- 
ble “have dinner every night out 
yn the terrace. When we en- 
ertain, a curtain blocks off the 
edroom, so people—there’s a 
ittle bar built into a cabinet— 
an come up here to hang.” 

What makes the second 
loor, indeed the entire apart- 
nent, even more seductive is 
he unusual, computer-con- 
rolled LED lighting. “Light- 
ng is half of anything you do. 





In the scope of an evening, as 
the mood changes, you can 
modulate light to go with it, 
perhaps starting somberly 
with blue, later changing to a 
sexier red.” 

Smiling, Platt takes in the 
you-can-almost-see-forever 
view from his bedroom terrace. 
“T’d settle for half our space, if 
it meant still having this,” he 
says of his coveted outdoors. 
“When the weather’s good, 
ll come here and continue to 
work, sit outside with a little 
cigar and do some sketching. 
Coming home is always so nice. 
I’m a very happy man.” 0) 





Pala in 
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AT THE ARCHITECT’S HAMPTONS PROPERTY, THE 
EMPHASIS OF THE NEW POOLHOUSE IS ON PLAY 





Text by Joseph Giovannini/Photography by Michael Moran 





Shelton, Mindel & Associates’ Lee 
F. Mindel (right) added a two-story 
poolhouse to his Hamptons prop- 
erty. ABove: The progressive de- 
sign, a collaborative effort with ar- 
chitect Reed Morrison, combines 
aspects of the area’s historical ver- 
nacular with that of Modernism. 


Far Ricut: In the cubelike portion 
of the building, where the concrete- 
floored living/dining room faces the 
pool, Mindel created a sense of 
playfulness with the furnishings. “All 
the elements are primary colors and 
appear like pool toys,” says the archi- 
tect. Low table, Richard Schultz. 


hildren don’t lie 

about where they 

want to celebrate 

their birthdays: 
“T want my party here,” an- 
nounced Lee F. Mindel’s five- 
year-old neighbor when he 
first visited the architect’s new 
poolhouse in the Hamptons. 
It wasn’t merely the pool— 
though that helped—and not 
just the pool toys, which were 
splashy and inviting—there 
for the kicking. It was also 
the luminous, two-story, loft- 
like living area, furnished with 
yellow, red and blue furniture, 
one chaise vaguely streamlined 
like a dolphin and another, a 
little like a pair of ducks’ bills, 
back to back. One treasure was 
nested in another, a virtual sand 
castle in a virtual sandbox, all 
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Lert: In another part of the living/ 
dining room, prominent pieces in- 
clude a chaise—“It looks like a dol- 
phin”—by Luigi Colani. The table 
at left is by Jean Prouvé. An Isamu 
Noguchi sculpture and, next to it, a 
Poul Kjaerholm side table are near- 
by. BeLow Lert: Atop the maple 
stair to the bedroom is an Alvar Aal- 
to tea trolley. 


within a double-height cube 
of sunlight. 

Mindel, who can cite Broad- 
way musicals chapter and verse 
and whose sense of humor 
edges toward the wicked, is one 
of the architecture profession’s 
rarer wits. What the five-year- 
old correctly sensed was a 
playmate who could translate 
high spirits directly into a play- 
ground of space, form, color 
and furniture. The unwritten, 
untellable story about archi- 
tects is that they seldom design 
outside their temperaments, 
and beyond his encyclopedic 
literacy about design, beyond 
even his capacious skills and 
restless talent, Mindel is, at 
heart, a kid. 

Samuel Johnson defined wit 
as the “unexpected copulation 
of ideas, the discovery of some 
occult relation between images 
in appearance remote from 
each other.” Mindel’s visual 
wit lies in unexpected mixes 
and unusual juxtapositions. 

With the poolhouse, which 
he designed and built in col- 
laboration with Harvard chum 
Reed Morrison, who practices 
in Osterville, Massachusetts, 
Mindel starts telling an archi- 
tectural tale at the driveway. 
A pair of garage doors are set 
under a gable roof fitted with a 
single dormer and a two-over- 
two window, making it appear 
much like a little Monopoly 
house. He plays it straight, giv- 
ing the street the kind of Co- 
lonial structure that’s typical of 
the neighborhood. The Mod- 
ernist architect acknowledges 
local tradition with a respect 
tree of irony. 


But just left of the garage 
doors, the tale begins to change 
dramatically. The architect 


lifts the angle of the roof to; 
give the building the volume » 
of a barn, nearly doubling; 


the height of the garage wall. 


Another two-over-two wWin- ¢ 


dow recalls the first window, 
Mindel is designing a chrys- 
alis, a creature that emerg- 
es from a lesser form into 








he fuller beauty of another. 

After establishing the prin- 
‘iple of metamorphosis, he 
roceeds to evolve the same 
srchitectural tale by turning 
he barn into a two-story cube, 
aking the Colonial vernacu- 
ar into Modernism. The two- 
ver-two window remains in 
he same place, a constant in 
he stylistically varied facade. 
What started as an intimate, fa- 


miliar traditional structure has 
become a pure white cube. 
When he reaches the end of 
the front wall, Mindel turns the 
corner for one more transfor- 
mation—a curtain wall of glass 
squares, which faces the pool. 
The vernacular-inspired design 
of the garage, homely in its 
charm, has gradually become 
a fully fledged contemporary 
expression, abstract and extro- 


verted, opening the interior to 
the out-of-doors. 

Mindel has moved the struc- 
ture through a short history 
of architecture, from Colo- 
nial to contemporary, from 
wood to glass. In the pro- 
gression, he posits that the 
history of architecture evolves 
along a continuum. A board- 
walk angled across the property 
hyphenates this glass facade to 


The bedroom is perched over the 
sitting area and has maple plywood 
on its walls and ceiling—a look that 
evokes the work of Aalto. On the 
bedside tables are 1960s Joe Colom- 
bo lamps. Flanking the bed are 
Kjaerholm wicker chairs. Ottoman 
fabric, Rogers & Goffigon. 
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the main residence, a contem- 


porary house made of exposed 


concrete and glass (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, June 2007). Old 
and new traditions are linked. 
“The poolhouse foreshadows 
the main building.” 

If the poolhouse has a mul- 
tiple architectural character 
along its glissando of history, 
it has several functions—ga- 
rage, mechanical building and 


c 


guesthouse. Inside the airy and 
luminous two-story living/din- 
ing space, a big square of glass 
on the inboard wall acts as a 
fishbowl, or diorama, reveal- 
ing a staircase, crafted in blond 
wood, up to the bedroom. 
Upstairs, without moldings, 
the clean planes of wood on 
the sloping ceilings under the 
gable roof cast the attic into 
pure, faceted shapes. Because 
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of all the clean wood detail- 
ing, “I feel the ghost of Alvar 
Aalto here, via New England,” 
says the architect, always cit- 
ing precedent. But the paneled 
room would also appeal to the 
fin e-year-old. “It’s a gentle 
climb up into a tree house, 
where you look out from your 
perch over the water.” 

If Mindel sees architecture 


continued on page 309 
pa 


Anove: For the courtyard, Mindel 
selected a Charlotte Perriand 
bench. A Tony Rosenthal sculpture 
provides a counterpoint. Richard 
Schultz outdoor furniture. Oppo- 
srre: With the glass-and-wood cur- 
tain wall, vistas of the water and the 4 
landscape are always immediate. 
The pool's surround is made of In- 
dian limestone. 
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ong story short: In 

1994 a young man 

attends a party at a 

cottage in Doug- 
las, Michigan. The cottage is 
“terribly decorated” but, he 
recalls, “had a magical qual- 
ity.” Iwo years later it is sold. 
When he revisits it in 1999, the 
cottage is again on the market. 
It is still painted in vivid colors 
that don’t appeal—coral red 
and hunter green. By now the 
young man, Stephen Knollen- 
berg, has become an interior 
designer, based in the Detroit 
suburb of Birmingham. The 
time is right for buying a cot- 
tage “with lovely bones” in a 


Stephen Knollenber 


A MICHIGAN COTTAGE IS STRIPPED DOWN 
‘TO BECOME A SERENE SETTING FOR FOLK PIECES 


Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Gordon Beall 
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wooded setting, sitting on a 
bluff overlooking a golf course. 
Lake Michigan is just three 
blocks away, Birmingham a 
two-and-a-half-hour drive. 
The cottage will become his 
and his then-partner Arthur 
Jones’s weekend residence. 
“The first several years were 
spent remedying the sins of the 
past,” Knollenberg says. “The 
flagstone fireplaces in the living 
room and den had been painted 
hunter green and camel. They 
were sandblasted as soon as I 
could pick up a phone and were 
restored to their natural state.” 
The walls and ceilings—most 
are tongue-and-groove pine 
paneling—were primed and 
given multiple coats of white 
paint. “Nearly all the ceilings 
are vaulted—the living room 
is 17 feet high at its peak— 





“T wanted to take the house back to w here it began, un- Ricut: Carriage house doors that had been in the garage 
muddy the lines, make it a cool expanse,” designer Stephen were restored, painted black and installed in the entrance 
Knollenberg (above) says of his 1940s cottage in Douglas, hall. A folk art carved wood w alking stick rests on an early- 
Michigan, which he renovated. Tor: Boxwood hedges plant- 20th-century five-legged table. A 19th- -century copper 

ed by landscape designer Joseph Nieradka frame the flag- streetlight from Boston serves as a lantern. T he still life of 
stone path leading to the entrance. weights is circa 1930. The plaid rug is from the 1940s. 
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\BOvE: Knollenberg whitewashed the walls in the great room “to create a clean white box and accentuate 
he room’s linear quality,” he says. A 19th-century French armchair and an 1875 black leather nailhead trunk 
are near the sofa. Henry Calvin sofa linen and white drapery fabric. Edelman drapery and pillow suede. 

»isal rug, Stark. Oppostre: Running-horse and arrow weathervanes are above the piano. Saladino low table. 


vhich is pleasantly unusual 
in a 1940s cottage. I admired 
he architecture of the panel- 
ing, and once the cottage had 
been whitewashed, it seemed 
0 regain what I imagine to 
1ave been its original character 
and charm.” 

The floors in the main rooms 
tad been covered with camel- 





colored synthetic carpeting. 
This was discarded, and the 
random-width pegged white- 
oak floors were refinished 
and stained a dark walnut. “I 
replaced the metal doors a 
previous owner had installed 
between the front porch and 
the entrance hall with a pair of 
multipane cross-buck doors,” 


Knollenberg explains. “They 
were being used on opposite 
sides of the garage. I could 
tell they were original to the 
cottage, so I used them to 
create a new front entrance. 
They look as if they’ve always 
been there.” 

Douglas and the adjacent 
Saugatuck are in Allegan 





County, in western Michigan. 
Both have a “bohemian” flavor 
and “happenings” that remind 
Knollenberg of Provincetown 
and other sea spots on Cape 
Cod, he says. He purchased 
the early-20th-century five- 
legged table that now centers 
the entrance hall at an Al- 
legan County antiques show. 
While visiting the Cape, he 
found the copper lantern that 
is suspended above the table; 
it had been a streetlight in 19th- 
century Boston. “When I was 
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“Once the cottage had been whitewashed, it seemed to re 





mt | imagine to have been its original character and charm.” 





Lert: Natural light streams in through gridded windows in the den. Bobbin chair fabric, Donghia. Henry 
Calvin sofa and lounge chair fabrics. Clarence House ottoman and pillow stripe. ABovE: Knollenberg 
designed the kitchen around a 1960s range; the burners are in the pull-out drawer. Cobbled walnut “tiles” 
are set into the concrete floor. The stainless-steel sink is from Waterworks. Dishwasher, KitchenAid. 




















in Paris, shopping the fleas 
at Clignancourt, I bought a 
wood folk art walking stick,” 
the designer says. “Ironically, 
it looked very American.” The 
carved snake-encircled piece, 
mounted on a stand, is on top 
of the table. 

The entrance hall leads to 
the great room, another study 
in black and white with forged- 
iron accents, the designer’s 
childhood piano—a dark-wal- 
nut Wurlitzer—and two sofas 
slipcovered in off-white linen. 
A 19th-century black leather 
nailhead trunk he acquired in 
London serves as an end table. 
The objects on the walls re- 
flect Knollenberg’s affinity for 
one-of-a-kind pieces and for 
three-dimensional art. A run- 
ning-horse weathervane and 
an arrow weathervane seem 


to travel above the piano. “I’m 
attached to folk art weather- 
vanes,” he says. On another 
wall is a large framed 19th- 
century wool flag. “I like the 
‘What is it?’ question it poses 
and its graphic sensibility,” he 
explains. “I have a passion for 
old yachting flags, and I collect 
trunks and canes.” 

The living area is separated 
from the dining area by a pair 
of draperies that hang from a 
beam; the upper sections are 
white sailcloth; the lower sec- 
tions, tobacco-colored suede. 
In the dining area, an assort- 
ment of chairs surrounds a 
nine-foot-long English refec- 
tory table. Knollenberg is par- 
ticularly fond of a Directoire 
tiered chandelier he bought for 
the room ata shop in Birming- 
ham. “I had it de-electrified,” 
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he says. “Look at the gilt-lead 
stars that act as counter- 
weights to hold the candle 
cups in place. On Thanksgiv- 
ing, when I invite family and 
friends, I close the draperies 
to obscure the dining area and 
kitchen while the meal is being 
prepared. When the turkey is 
ready to serve, the candles are 
lighted and the draperies are 
opened for holiday drama.” 

The cottage is so privately 
sited that just one room, a 
guest room, has a window 
shade. Even the windows in 
the master bedroom are un- 
adorned. Camel wool-felt 
hangings around the tester 
bed can be pulled to keep out 
morning sunlight. 

The kitchen is the only 
room in the cottage that was 
gutted. Cobbled wood tiles 
set in concrete replaced ce- 





ramic floor tiles. “The tiles 
are sections of walnut trees 
of varying diameter with the 
bark left on,” Knollenberg 
notes. “They’re sliced up like 
cookie dough.” 

All the appliances were 
replaced except one: a Frigi- 
daire Flair range installed by 
the original owner in the early 
1960s. “I designed the kitchen 
around it,” Knollenberg says. 
“The burners are in a pull-out 
drawer. The oven doors open 
like the gull-wing doors on a 
DeLorean car.” He added two 
skylights and a gridded win- 
dow to the kitchen to match 
those in the den. 

Now Knollenberg’s cottage 
“has a strong American ico- 
nography running through it,” 
he says. “I took folk art pieces 
and gave them a clean and 
modern backdrop.” 0 
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Asove: A 1976 black-and-white 
photograph by Balthazar Korab 
hangs on a wall in a guest room. 


A 1930s clock mount rests on the 
table. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 





Lert: In the master bedroom are a canopy bed, an Arts and Crafts armchair and a 1920s French 
iron twig table. Great Plains camel wool; Armani Casa bed linens. ABove: The screen porch. The 
wicker armchairs “are arranged for a casual, comfortable seating scenario,” notes the designer. 





























“The pieces blend in with the surroundings and don’t compete with the view.” | 
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Discoveries by Designers 















Adventure Shopping 
The sporting-antiques shop of Tee Faircloth and 
Nicholas Brawer, F. M. Allen, offers a wonderful 
two-tone mahogany propeller, $10,000, dated 
November 1940, from a de Havilland Tiger Moth, 
the trainer biplane used by the Royal Air Force. 
A 1930s Italian owl-mask cocktail shaker, $8,000, 
of silver and cut crystal, is among the other 


unusual and desirable items. 








F. M. Allen, 962 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10021; 212-737-4374 
www.fmallen.com 





“It’s redolent of the age 
of open-air cockpits 
and martinis at dawn.” 
—Nicholas Brawer 









f : ~ 
Campaign Trail 
= 

Simple brass hardware elegantly 
contrasts with the orange lac- 

quer of a 1960s campaign desk, 
$3,500, at NoHo Modern (310-360- 
3990; www.nohomodern.com) in 
Los Angeles. 
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imaginatively illustrate grammar, 
at Laurin Copen Antiques (631- 
537-2802; www.laurincopen 


guage school posters, $850 each, 
antiques.com). 


A delightful and original pair of 
early-20th-century English-lan- 


Kohn, designed by Wiener Werk- 


statte cofounder Josef Hoffmann. 


It’s in Los Angeles at J. F Chen 
(323-655-6310; www.jfchen.com). 


An incised signature marks a circa 
1908 reclining Sitzmaschine arm- 
chair, $33,000, for Jacob & Josef 


‘Tale of Hoffmann 
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work in many North 
African cities. 


Holly Hunt (www.hol 
lyhunt.com), recalls 
the elaborate mosaic 
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rocco collection by 
Mokum Textiles at 





“Everything lines up all the way 

ba elit ONO MCR oP Nese e Ce RY Co AT 
chitect Bernard Wharton (opposite, 
with his wife, Jennifer Walsh) says of 
Poe Miele ose ascents 
entrance to his family’s retreat in 
ease POET TE UCR ence a 


v framing Narragansett Bay. 
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Bernard 


Wharton 


FOR A WATERFRONT WEEKEND HOUSE IN 
RHODE ISLAND, AN OUTWARD-LOOKING VISION 


Text by Therese Bissell/Photography by Durston Saylor 


he black house perched on a 

craggy island bluff at the mouth 

of Narragansett Bay might be 

seen as the residential design 
equivalent of dog-bites-man journalism: a 
story if only in its inevitability. A member 
of an old East Coast family builds a retreat 
for himself in a location that for genera- 
tions was a summer haunt of his forebears. 
An architect, he fashions the house in the 
stylistic idiom that his Greenwich, Con- 
necticut—based practice has honed and 
reinterpreted for over three decades. A 
lifelong sailor, he incorporates artifacts 
and decorative elements that evidence an 
abiding passion for the sea. 

Presses, given such sheer aptness, would 
not be stopped in heralding Bernard 
Wharton’s shingled residence on Rhode 
Island’s southern coast. Except that what 
he has achieved in its execution is wholly 
noteworthy: a structure that communi- 
cates brio and presence as it diffidently 
retreats into its natural backdrop, a con- 


temporary building, clearly enamored of 


the past, whose green virtues all but guar- 
antee its lasting viability. 

Once owned by Benedict Arnold, the 
property is rich in history. Whartons start- 
ed coming to the wooded island in the 
1870s, and it was precisely where the house 
now sits that Wharton’s father, a World 
War II pilot, would land his private plane 
on the way home to Philadelphia from 
postwar air shows. Wharton and his wife, 
Jennifer Walsh, owned real estate nearby. 
But when the promontory lot that con- 
tained both his favorite childhood swim- 
ming spot (for its broad, flat rocks at the 
water’s edge) and an expansive panorama 
of one of the preeminent coastal channels 
unexpectedly came on the market, “there 
was no way,” he emphasizes, “it wasn’t go- 
ing to be ours.” 

Compounding the pressure any archi- 
tect experiences when acting as his own 
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Be.ow: “Conceptually, the porch ceiling and the large overhang become 
a powerful canopy element, supported by treelike shingled columns 
with curving wood brackets,” notes the architect. The structure runs the 
width of the house and faces the water. Dating from the mid-19th 
century, the rockers belonged to Wharton’s great-great-grandmother. 
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client was the responsibility Wharton felt 
toward the site: “I was so grateful to have 
this sacred little place, so entirely humbled 
by it, that it was critical I do the right thing 
with it.” He drew perhaps a dozen schemes 
before settling on a 12-room, 3,800-square- 
foot design for the building that would be 
an almost weekly destination for the cou- 
ple (“Summer houses aren’t really summer 
houses anymore,” he points out), their four 
children and four dogs. Having been in- 
fluenced early on by the work of 19th-cen- 
tury architect H. H. Richardson, Wharton 
has long favored the Shingle Style. As the 
design principal of the firm Shope Reno 
Wharton, he has produced variations on 
that model of traditionalism for numer- 
ous residences—here, he employed it as 
the conducive armature for his family’s 
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elegantly ordered but casual way of living. 

Hemmed on either side by cedars, the 
long driveway deliberately meanders, so 
the first thing seen upon arrival is the ex- 
panse of blue at the terminus of a lawn 
that seemingly rolls to the horizon (the 
infinity-pool effect, Wharton wryly sug- 
gests, as applied to landscape). The house, 
when it does come into view, is framed, its 
darkness and verticality enhanced, by the 
trees. As it lies perpendicular to the coast- 
line, its generous size is not instantly re- 
vealed: “Conceptually,” says Wharton, “the 
facade, through its shape, deflects your 
eyes outward and away from itself, the 
water being the main event.” 

The color, surprisingly, complies. Not 
found elsewhere on the island—or in any 
other residence in his firm’s portfolio— 
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black was what Wharton had in mind from 
the beginning for the house’s painted shin 
gles. He enumerates: “From the drivewa 
youre in high-anticipation mode and don 
expect that color at all. From a boat, it$ 
mysterious and intriguing and causes the 
house to visually recede into the tree line 
It combines well with the blue of the ocean 
and the green of the lawn, and the dark 
green trim detail crisps it. It’s ecologi- 
cally sound in absorbing the sun’s heat in 
the winter. It’s fun.” 

A good time, aesthetically, was also had 
with the overscale gabled roof. “I’ve always 
been fascinated with big, sweeping roofs 
with exaggerated peaks,” Wharton contin- 
ues, adding that he especially likes an over- 
hang “with a gentle kick at the end, where 


the Japanese influence really come 


ABovE AND Oppostre: Wharton, design principal of the architectural firm 
Shope Reno Wharton, planned the great room with an eye toward flexibili- 
ty. “We needed it to serve multiple functions yet, for its size, feel exciting 
to be in,” he remarks, Separating the living and dining areas—and reveal- 
ing his love of the sea—is a case holding a 1907 builder's model for the steam 
yacht Lady Blanche. Sota, Ralph Lauren Home. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 
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Throughout the house, Wharton 
used reclaimed Douglas fir timbers, 
Tae Teen Ecce R sKe ln Raita 
same locations as those used for the 
USS Constitution. Tus Pace: Based 
on a portrait by Gilbert Stuart, 

an 1856 oil of George Washington 
presides over the dining area. 










through to give the house a sense of light- 
ness.” The large overhangs provide shade 
and vital cooling in the summer months 
as well as protection in inclement weath- 
er. While the roof’s massing could have 
been overwhelming, the fieldstone chim- 
ney (which anchors the building), the 
horizontal cornices, the organic-looking 
wood brackets of the porch columns and 
the transparency around the front doors 
mediate the scale. 

The living spaces are essentially a se- 
quential progression through planes—the 
enfilade begins in a gallery—accentuated 
by timberwork ceiling frames that reach 
their full rhythmic potential in the light- 


infused great room. Reclaimed wood, the 
dynamic timber members were milled 
and crafted to Wharton’s specifications. 
The curved “ship’s knees” (braces made 
from tree roots for the deck beams of 
wood ships) at the opposing dining area 
and fireplace walls came from the same 
Maine bogs that produced the knees for 
the USS Constitution. As an interior device, 
the timberwork resolves Wharton’s desire 
for a “not too formal but volumetrically and 
detailing-wise interesting space”; as a soul 
saver, it joins with the underground irriga- 
tion system of recycled water and other 
such environmentally sensitive features. 
continued on page 309 


Lert: “From its wide bottom landing, the stair compresses and tightens 

at mid-landing. What is beyond the great wall becomes a mystery,” Wharton 
says. At the top are a pair of 19th-century Chinese ancestor paintings. BE- 
Low: “The open and airy kitchen has a wonderful sense of verticality,” he re- 
ports. The brass teakettle is from the 18th century. Viking hood and range. 
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Opposite: Built-in, graduated drawers add to the Shaker sensibility 
of a guest room. Elizabeth Eakins striped runner in hall. Anove: “You 
can see the shipping and sailing activity of the bay,” the architect 
Oa aA OUR Sue omr ceo me OOM Reece i 
hangs on a wall. Tus Lace: When seen from the water, says Wharton, 
“the dark palette allows the house to recede into the landscape.” 
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HIS ECLECTIC APARTMENT 
IN PARIS ARTFULLY ENGAGES 
THE OLD AND THE NEW 


Text by Wendy Moonan 
Photography by Vincent Thibert 





he acclaimed French 

designer Jacques 

Grange was des- 

tined to possess his 
Paris apartment, once home 
to the novelist Colette. “It 
came to me,” says the tall 
charmer, wearing a cashmere 
sweater, jeans and brown- 
and-white pony-skin loafers. 
“I was selected by the family 
of Colette.” 

He is not exaggerating. Af- 
ter Colette died in 1954, her 
floor-through overlooking 
the lush gardens of the Palais 
Royal remained in the family 
until 1990, when Colette’s step- 
daughter offered it to Grange. 
“This flat is for you,” he recalls 
her telling him. “When I told 
her I had no money, she rented 
it to me.” 

Seven years ago she told 
him to buy it. Luckily, this time 
he could, and did—quickly. As 
things would have it, she unex- 
pectedly died six months later. 
Since then Grange has redone 
the place twice. The first time, 
he says, the décor was “more 
Colette,” with books every- 
where and “charming works by 






“The architecture is very classical 18th century—exactly matching the Pa- Opposrre: The apartment, which once belonged to the writer Colette, has 
lais Royal garden outside—but the furniture, lighting and decorative ob- a small salon, where an 18th-century mahogany table coexists with a 1930s 
jects are a mix of pure Art Déco, contemporary and 18th century,” Jacques bronze console by Jean-Michel Frank. Hiroshi Sugimoto's 1991 photograp 
Grange (top) says of the residence he designed for himself in Paris. Anove: The Black Sea hangs over a 1970 work by Donald Judd. At right is a 1950 eb 
In the living room are a pair of 1925 club chairs by Francis Jourdain. ony sculpture by Alexandre Noll. The light fixture is by Ron Arad. 
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19th-century artists.” Colette 
not only wrote some of her 
more than 50 books here, seat- 
ed by a window overlooking 
the plane trees—including the 
memoir Paris de Ma Fenétre 
but she also entertained Jean- 
Paul Sartre and her Palais Roy- 
al neighbor Jean Cocteau. 

Three years ago Grange 
decided to overhaul the space 
completely, with new wiring, 
restored floors, new architec- 
ture (18th-century-style cor- 
nices, a redesigned skylight, 
an oak-paneled library) and a 
different palette. He redid the 
five rooms (though he kept 
his Irving Penn portrait and 
a bust of Colette) and painted 
most of them a pastel gray with 
white moldings. 

Grange may be one of the 
most revered designers in 
France, but his apartment does 
not appear “decorated” in the 
conventional sense. He says it is 
“the house of a collector,” a 
showcase for favorite paint- 
ings, sculptures, “found” art 
and furnishings from the 18th, 
19th and 20th centuries. “It’s 
now a place to display and bal- 
ance in harmony the things I 
love,” he says. 

His unique way of mix- 
ing elements becomes ap- 
parent the moment you step 
into the entrance hall, which 
has an unlikely assortment of 
20th-century art. It is domi- 
nated by a red painting by the 
contemporary English artist 
Rachel Howard. Beneath it 
are a console held up by two 
Sevres porcelain ostriches, an 
amusing 1970 creation by the 
French artist Francois-Xavier 
Lalanne, a very un-Déco-like 
1925 leather-and-wood arm- 
chair, a chandelier in the shape 
of an unfurled cloth by Man 





“Harmony is a question of eye and 
personal feeling; there is no reci- 
pe,” says Grange. A Cubist-style 
glazed ceiling he designed illumi- 
nates the dining room, which has 
the feel of a “winter garden.” The 
circa 1900 lantern is by Greene & 
Greene. Rubelli dining chair fabric. 
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Asove: Grange enveloped the library in modern oak paneling and in- 
stalled light fixtures Damien Hirst designed for the Pharmacy restau- 
rant in London. Three photographs by Man Ray, at left, hang below a 
1927 triptych by Christian Bérard. BELow: A corner of the bedroom. 
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Ray and some art photographs, 
including a 1950 Irving Penn 
portrait of a Grange favorite, 
the French painter and set 
designer Christian Bérard. “I 
met Lalanne in 1968,” Grange 
explains. “And I knew about 
Bérard because he designed 


things for Jean-Michel Frank.” | 


(The library has a famous Bé- 
rard triptych.) 

Grange has been buying art 
for over 40 years. “I bought a 
Toulouse-Lautrec when I was 
18,” he says. He has always 
haunted galleries and muse- 
ums, and some of his clients 
(Francois Pinault, Ronald 
Lauder, Daryl and Steven 
Roth, and Debbie and Leon 
Black) are among today’s most 
serious art collectors. 

The Grange art show con- 
tinues next door, in a pale gray 
salon where a huge Sugimoto 
black-and-white photo, The 
Black Sea, from 1991, takes 
center stage, along with a tall 
ebony piece by Alexandre Noll 
and a Donald Judd sculpture. 
Opposite them is a life-size 
photo from 1985 of an old 
friend: Madeleine Castaing, the 
legendary Paris antiques dealer 
and decorator who introduced 
the gotit anglais to France after 
World War II. (“From her I 
learned the poetry of decorat- 
ing,” he says.) 

Unlike many designers to- 
day, Grange received a strict, 
classical education. When he 
was still a teenager, he attended 
Paris’s Ecole Boulle, a tradi- 
tional trade school that taught 
weaving, plastering, cabinet- 
making and other basic crafts. 
“If ’m a success, it’s all due to 
my mother, who told me to go 
to that school,” he says. _ 

He then attended the Ecole 
Camondo, a school of interior 
design, to learn the history of 
architecture, design and the 
decorative arts. After gradua- 
tion he joined the statf of the 
incomparable Henri Samuel. 
“L was 23, and everything 
was possible,” he recalls. “I 
wanted to work for M. Sa- 

muel—he was like a king—and 





start decorating immediately. 
I'd been interested in noth- 
ing else since I was 15. It was 
my passion.” Years later he 
opened his own design office 
at the shop of Didier Aaron, 
the Paris antiguaire, and he is 
now partners with Didier’s son, 
Herve Aaron. 





This background explains 
how he effortlessly combines, 
in the small salon, a round ma- 
hogany Louis XVI table with 
a classic bronze 1930 Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank console and a wild 
contemporary chandelier by 
Ron Arad. “I’m like a sponge,” 
he says. “At first, decorating is a 


profession. After that, you can 
build a style.” 

The living room is equally 
eclectic: Above the contem- 
porary carpet from Iran float 
a comfortable, 19th-century 
chaise longue, a Jean Royére 
low table from 1950, two boxy 
1925 club chairs, an Emilio 
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Terry chair from 1940, a Jean- 
Michel Frank armchair from 
1930 and an 18th-century desk. 
“It’s important to show 18th- 
century things that are simple 
and nice,” he says. “The Louis 
XVI period is perfect for the 
Palais Royal.” 

continued on page 310 


Woven horsehair covers the walls 
of the bedroom, which has a “Neo- 
classical” sensibility, the designer 
explains. The lamp at left is by Jean- 
Michel Frank; at right is a lamp by 
Alberto Giacometti. 
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MERGING TWO APARTMENTS, THE DESIGNER 
CREATES A DEEPLY PERSONAL HOME IN NEW YORK 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Scott Frances 


anhattan-based New Zea- 

lander Sandra Nunner- 

ley, fed up with living in 

a high-rise, had her ear to 
the ground and was soon being given the 
lowdown on a “very desirable town house 
situation”—two adjacent apartments 
amounting to a floor-through in an Upper 
East Side turn-of-the-last-century Carrére 
& Hastings mansion were about to go on 
the market at the same time. Reader, she 
snapped them up. 

“The starting point, as always, was to 
get the interior architecture right,” the 
designer declares. “And because I was 
doing it for myself, it was even harder, 
because how could I possibly be objec- 
tive?” She consulted friends (a profes- 
sor, an architect, an artist, and an editor, 
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In a Carrére & Hastings-designed 


building in Manhattan's Upper East 


Side, Sandra Nunnerley (left) com- 
bined two apartments, creating a 
new 2,000-square-foot home for 
herself. Anove: The living room. 
Above the sofa is Richard Serra’s 
My Curves Are Not Mad, 1987. 


Oppostre: Twelve-foot ceilings and 
bleached-oak floors give the living 
room an increased sense of spa- 
ciousness. A Billy Baldwin-style 
slipper chair is positioned for enjoy- 
ing the fireplace. Kenneth Noland’s 
1966 Diamond hangs at right. Louis 
XVI armchair, Bernd Goeckler. 
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cane-back chairs. The lighting in- 
Jean Royére chandelier and, sitting 





1945 Jansen dining table with Jean-Michel 
op the 1970s Italian acrylic console, a 1930s 


At the center of the room, the designer placed a 
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one of whom astounded her by recom- 
mending a rotunda), but “at the end of 
the day”—at the end, it goes without say- 
ing, of a long progression of days of shap- 
ing and sharpening the space—“it was my 
design alone.” 

Nunnerley was not only the architect 
and the interior designer, she was also her 
own contractor—“I mean, what could be 
more hands-on?” She wanted the license 
to “change things at a moment’s notice,” 
to revise and refine as she experienced the 
sonorousness of the space during differ- 
ent phases of the process—something she 
insists would have been cost-prohibitive 
with a professional contractor. On her 
own, she could allow herself the luxury 
of spending hours at a time in the yet-to- 
be-conjoined apartments simply to “see 
the light,” as she says: how it played as it 
deepened, gilding the floors, and then how 
the shadows climbed the walls. 

The challenge was that “these town 
house floor-throughs have apertures in 
the front and back only—they’re like tun- 
nels.” She, for her part, was determined to 
create the sense of a gallery, to which end 
she demolished the shared wall of the two 
front rooms to make a single huge square 
room. Then in the back, in what would 
become her study, she replaced two small 
windows with French doors that lent her 
coffin’s-length of balcony the feeling of a 
life-enhancing terrace. And in what was 
to become her bedroom, she took down 
an exterior wall and installed another set 
of those liberating doors, which also open 
onto a balcony of their own. Thanks to all 
this cutting to the bones, the apartment is 
lucent, airy, and freely flowing. 

As for the decorating, “I’m not a mini- 
malist by any stretch of the imagination,” 
she explains, “but I do believe that the 
less you have, the better things look—I 
don’t like to load a room up.” Here lim- 
pid simplicity is all—or rather, limpid 
simplicity luxuriously accentuated. The 
big idea behind the big front living/din- 


ing room was to “make it a salon, like in 


French doors in the study open toa 
balcony, where Nunnerley has box- 
woods kept in charcoal containers. 
On the wall facing a pair of T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings slipper chairs is 
Kelly McLane’s 2003 oil Bad Day 
for Meth Lab #3 and #4. Sofa and 
drapery linens, Rogers & Goffigon. 
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Versailles—there were no dining rooms 
in the whole of that palace; they would 
simply set up tables where they wanted 
them and for how many. Which is what 
I thought Id like to do, since we’re all 
living a lot less formally these days.” The 
mid-1940s black-lacquer-and-steel Jansen 
dining table purchased in Paris is versatil- 
ity itself, a veritable Versailles on wheels, to 
hear her talk (it can accommodate as many 
as 12 or, denuded of its leaves, work for as 
few as two). And speaking of Versailles, no 
less than a pair of Louis XVI gilded and 
hand-carved chairs flank the titanic divan, 
itself fit for a king, being that rare sofa that 
one can sink into and stay all too sybariti- 
cally submerged in. The 1940s Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank—inspired dining chairs, on the 
other hand, are positively kinetic—Nun- 
nerley claims that she is constantly moving 
them around the room and even that they 
remind her, with their abbreviated skirts, 
of ballerinas. Naked, black, and incandes- 
cent, the high-flying midcentury six-arm 
Jean Royére metal chandelier is as much 
sculpture as light fixture. 

The apartment draws a good deal of 
its virility from the art that Nunnerley 
has collected. She once worked in that 
world (for a leading contemporary and 
Oceanic dealer in Sydney and later for 
the Marlborough Gallery in New York), 
and it shows. Richard Serra’s painting My 
Curves Are Not Mad, a stunning testa- 
ment to strength, scale, and texture, is 
the room’s anchorage, along with Ken- 
neth Noland’s brilliant Diamond, a shaped 
painting in white, yellow, blue, and the 
apartment’s only blade of green. The tu- 
telary spirit of the place remains a puis- 
sant Sepik deity or cult figure—a carving 
used in a New Guinea ritual of some sort. 
“I spent a semester on the Sepik River,” 
Nunnerley offers, adding, “Everything I 
have here relates to something profound 
in my life.” 

Portrait of Sandra Nunnerley hangs, one 
dares say solipsistically, above a 19th-cen- 
tury Italian Neoclassical console in the 
small entrance hall. It’s a silhouette con- 
trived by her friend Peter McGough, who, 

continued on page 310 


The bedroom is also characterized 
by an eclectic mix of pieces. The 
Laverne acrylic chair is from 1957. 
Above the Biedermeier chest, from 
Karl Kemp Antiques, is a circa 
1790 giltwood mirror. Swing-arm 
lamps, John Boone. Scalamandré 
headboard and bed skirt fabric. 
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Discoveries by Designers 








J’Adore Jourdan 


At Jourdan Antiques in Manhattan, one of a pair of circa 1940 
armchairs, $25,000, created by French designer Lucien Rollin, an 
apprentice of Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann’s, sits on a 1950s French 
table by Raymond Subes, $49,000. Gilt ornaments by Ruhimann 
decorate a pair of bookshelves, $29,800, that flank a large 1940s 
French sunburst mirror, $8,000 (all, left). 





Jourdan Antiques, 29 East 10th St. 
New York, NY 10003; 212-674-4470 
www.jourdanantiques.com } 










john Stefanidis \ 


The Beijing Collec- 
tion by John Stefanidis { \ 
(44-20-7808-4700) in- 
cludes Ladakh and 
Hong Kong Netherton 
(center), inspired by a 
design from the Royal 
Pavilion at Brighton. 


ANTHONY CUNHA 


WENECH: JOHN STEFANIDIS 





Gray Matters ~ 


Originally designed for her sum- 

mer house in 1929, a dressing table ' 
by Eileen Gray, $5,800, was pro- 

duced and distributed by Aram De- 

signs in 1975 and was discovered at 

Vermillion (305-893-7800; www 
galleryvermillion.com), 


~— 
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Over two feet tall, a massive pair 


lion-dogs, $12,250, signed “M. 
Sauyer,” stand guard at the San 
Francisco shop of Ed Hardy (415- 
626-6300; www.edhardysf.com). 








of Japanese-style cast-bronze shishi 








pottery town Vallauris. 


Aspen Picks 


A selection of Robert Picault’s \" 
handmade ceramic pieces—a large < 
terrine, $2,100; a small terrine, 

$1,100; a pitcher, $1,300; and a plat- 
ter, $600—is in Aspen at Paris Un- 
derground (970-544-0137; www 
-parisunderground.1stdibs.com). 


ED HARDY: COURTESY ED HARDY SAN FRANCISCO; JOHN VACCARI DESIGN: KATHERINE SLINGLUFF; PARIS UNDERGROUND: COURTESY PARIS UNDERGROUND ANTIQUES 





Picault was a contemporary of Capron’s, 
and both worked in the famed French 





Cabinet Fever 


Jon Vaccari Design in New Orleans 
(504-899-7632; www.jonvaccari 
design.net) shows an Art Déco 
French mahogany-and-mahogany- 
veneered cabinet, $14,750, with 
nickel hardware and three adjust- 
able shelves inside. 
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Lert: “As you approach the house, you see through to Lake 
Michigan—it’s transparent,” architect David Hovey (above, 
with his wife, Eileen) says of his residence outside Chica- 
go. He designed a seamless relationship between the interi- 
or and exterior. Claes Oldenburg and Coosje van Bruggen’s 
2002 sculpture Floating Peel stands on a deck. 


rom his one-room cabin on 
Walden Pond, Henry David Tho- 
reau urged: “Simplify, simplify.” 
He had built the cabin, famously, 
with his own two hands over the course 
of half a year, spending only a pittance on 
materials and in fact taking much of the 
stone, timber and sand used in its construc- 
tion from the surrounding landscape. (“I 
carried a good part on my back,” he wrote, 
noting his low transportation costs.) 

On the shores of a different, much | 
larger body of water, architect David : 
Hovey took the writer’s advice to heart. 
Though the home he built for himself and 
his family in Winnetka, Illinois, overlook- | 

) 





ing Lake Michigan, is a good deal larger 
than the cabin on Walden Pond—about 
8,350 square feet larger, actually—Hovey 
designed it in perfect accordance with 
Thoreau’s directive. A true believer in 
Modernism’s promise to revolutionize the 
way we construct and inhabit our homes, | 
Hovey specializes in formulating stunning | 
affirmative responses to the question: Can 
spectacle be simple? ) 

His house took only six months to de- } 
sign and build; the basic structure, much | 
of which was prefabricated and shipped | 
in via flatbed truck, took only two days } 
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Ricut: Measuring 32 feet long, Joan Miro’s 1956 lithograph 
Makemono (above, with The Fawn, a 1944 Alexander Cal- 
der bronze) “visually connects the family area and kitchen 
with the dining and living spaces,” Hovey explains, while 
“the voids in the beams provide a Belgian-lace texture to 
the ceiling.” Bronzes by Rodin—a 1981 cast of Meditation 
sans Bras—and Henry Moore—his 1956 Seated Torso—are 
joined by a 1984 Gerhard Richter oil, Abstrakes Bild. 


to erect. “I’ve spent my career thinking 
about how to design buildings economi- 
cally and efficiently,” he says. “I want to 
create systems that go together simply, in 
a way that leads to rapid construction. By 
reducing the elapsed time between design 
and occupancy, I can save a lot of admin- 
istrative costs. And I want to put every- 
thing together using standard products 
and familiar technologies, which saves 
even more.” 

The template for Hovey’s celebrated 
work—including his recently built desert 
homes in Scottsdale, Arizona—is to be 
found in Winnetka. The heroes, natural- 
ly, are Modernism’s dynamic duo of steel 
and glass, which function together here 
to allow as much light, and as many lake 
views, as possible, with minimal interrup- 
tion. The plan on all three floors is open, 
with few walls employed to circumscribe 
space; instead, Hov ey prefers to leta long, 
low bookcase or an arrangement of chairs 
and sofas suggest the intended purpose of 
a particular corner. There aren’t nearly as 
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On every floor of the house are works by artists 
such as Frank Stella, Claes Oldenburg, Henry Moore and— 


significantly—Joan Miro and Alexander Calder. 


any furnishings as could easily fit in a 
ouse this large, though the ones that are 
ere—many of them tables, in all shapes 
und sizes, by the master woodworker 

eorge Nakashima—are things of ex- 
eptional beauty. 

It’s a brand of minimalism that’s not 
onventionally cozy. But that doesn’t mean 
t's not inviting. This isn’t—and wasn’t de- 
signed to be—the sort of house that com- 
pels first-time visitors to find themselves 

n comfy chair and sit for a spell. It’s the 
sort of house that inspires one to walk 

-and keep walking, investigating, climb- 
Ping stairs and seeking out all of the dif- 
erent and wonderful visual opportunities 


ce 


that Hovey has made very sure are here. 

That he has created such an extraor- 
dinary space using what many would con- 
sider ordinary materials is surprising, 
although it really shouldn’t be. True to 
his philosophy, Hovey stuck with those 
he could find easily and combined them 
with little fuss and almost no embellish- 
ment save for paint. (He favors bright, 
unadulterated versions of red, yellow, blue 
and orange.) “These floors aren’t oak,” he 
practically boasts, “they’re Douglas fir” 
—the same wood often used for the decks 
of indoor swimming pools. “The contrac- 
tor who put them in didn’t have to learn 
anything new. He just had to do exactly 
bt ad ld 


a 


what he was already used to doing, only 
inside the house,” Hovey explains. 

They glimmer splendidly, as do the 
satin-sheen metal exterior panels that 
confer privacy and control sunlight. Tita- 
nium, perhaps, ordered from the same 
supplier who services Frank Gehry? Actu- 
ally, try aluminum—from a company that 
normally makes them for buses. “I think 
they cost something like $26 a panel,” 
Hovey says. 

Some architects can be touchy about 
the presence of prominent artworks in 
their spaces. Hovey isn’t one of them. On 
every floor of the house, as well as outside 
it, are works by artists such as Frank Stel- 


* ; PET lg 
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Opposite: “The stair’s slope is very gradual, to create a luxurious walking experience,” notes the architect, who designed it to encom- 

} 9ass views of the lake to the east and woods to the west. The open risers give glimpses of two works: on the landing, Playskool 

| Gym (First Version), 1982-84, by Frank Stella and, at rear, Verb Goddess, 1988-90, by John Chamberlain. Azove: In the master bedroom, 
Hovey placed, from left, a Paul Wieghardt watercolor, a stabile and a lithograph by Calder, and a Wilhelm Lehmbruck bronze. 
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a, Claes Oldenburg, Henry Moore and— 
significantly—Joan Miro and Alexander 
‘alder. Pieces by these last two are all over 
e house, and there’s no question that the 
architect feels a special kinship with both. 
Mir6’s biomorphic playfulness offers a 
sensuous counterpoint to all of the house’s 
hard lines and right angles, says Hovey; in 
fact, he says, the curvilinear shape of the 
riewing deck is inspired by those forms 
avored by the Spanish artist. “And I think 
Calder was the most significant sculptor 
of the 20th century,” he says. “Naturally, 
I’m attracted to the fact that he used ma- 
terials like sheet metal and steel, but I also 
love his bold colors and the directness and 
forthrightness of his sculptures.” 
He might be describing his own work 


there, of course: Throughout the house, 
hard surfaces and bright, assertive colors 
create a straightforward architectural 
statement that, put into words, could be 
summed up as a collision of two famous 
catchphrases: Think big, but keep it sim- 
ple. By hewing to that idea, David Hovey 
is doing his best to remain true to the spirit 
of his artistic heroes while remaining eco- 
nomically responsible as well. “Picasso, 
making a collage, might take a ribbon from 
a package and use it, or Mir6 might take 
a newspaper clipping and paint on top of 
it,” he says, noting his own fondness for 
giving everyday materials a shot at great- 
ness. “Many of the parts are familiar. But 
hopefully the sum becomes greater than 
the parts.” 0 


Opposite AND Top: Flexed aluminum sheets on the facade “provide a rich texture of shades and shad- 
ows,” Hovey reports, and “the anodized-aluminum opaque areas offer functional privacy for the build- 
ing’s interior.” Chaise longues from Richard Schultz. Azove: Cantilevered decks allow direct access 
from the living areas to the pool terrace. The curved portion of one of the decks and “the dynamic lines 
of the sculpture are a pleasing contrast to the rectilinear lines of the building,” he points out. 
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“It was a typical midcentury-Mod- 
ern home, but the bones were amaz- 
ing,” designer S. Marc Thee says 

of the residence he and his partner, 
Eric Baptista (above, from left to 
right) share and renovated in Miami 
Beach, Florida. RicuT: Balinese 
griffins lend a theatrical touch to 
the living room. Holly Hunt sofa. 


was looking for a proj- 

ect,” Florida-based de- 

signer S. Marc Thee, of 

Marc-Michaels, says of 
a midcentury-Modern ranch 
house he and his partner re- 
cently bought in Miami Beach. 
“Not a home. But as soon as I 
saw this house, I knew it was 
the one.” It wasn’t the exte- 
rior that called to him, or its 
setting: Small, low and unre- 
markable, “it had zero curb ap- 
peal,” he says with a laugh; it 
sat squashed at the rear corner 
of a lot with no backyard. In- 
side, too, recalls Thee, “it had 
some uglies”—among them a 
powder room he decided to re- 
locate and a master bath with 
a Brutalist coral countertop 
crowned by twin stone basins 
he eventually came to love. 
However, the house had that 
coveted quality, “good bones,” 
and something even more en- 
ticing: wall panels in the liv- 
ing room with hieroglyphs 
of birds. Thee’s partner, Eric 








Baptista, loves birds—has in 
fact collected them since child- 
hood—and when they saw the 
panels, “the house immedi- 


ately felt incredibly personal,” 


‘Thee explains. In short order it 
was theirs. 

‘Thee’s first task was to at- 
tack the undistinguished fagade 
and create a sense of privacy 
around the house. The white 
exterior walls were washed 
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A LOVE OF BIRDS SPARKS AN EXOTIC | 
REDESIGN OF A MIAMI HOME 
Text by Amanda Vaill/Photography by Kim Sargent | 


with warm citrus tones, teak 
cladding was built out from 
the roofline, and white canvas 
sun sails were hung from the 
eaves. The property was en- 
closed by a hedge, and a small 
pool was added in front of the 
house; in one corner of this 
front cloister Thee placed a 
small dovecote—now home 
to a flock of fancy pigeons and 


rollers—and along the side of 


j 


e | 
mm ? 
il it 





Opposrrr: There was no backyard, 

so Thee turned the front yard into 

“a private outdoor living space,” he 
says. “Coral steps dress up the pool 
terrace, and black pebble accents add 
dimension to the hardscape.” Hedg- /} 
es were planted around the perime- f 
ter for privacy. Perennials fabrics on § 
pillows and Sutherland chaise. 
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ABOVE AND RIGHT: Original bird 
wall panels were refinished in silver 
leaf to match the palette of “silvery 
pumices and soft clays,” which was 
inspired by the terrazzo floors, says 
Thee. “It’s a bright space to observe 
the birds in the aviary.” Antique 
crosses on stands are by the window. 
Clarence House armchair stripe. 


the house he created an aviary 
for Baptista’s exotic songbirds, 
which provide a continuing 
show (Thee calls it “a living 
artwork”) outside the living 
room windows. The entrance 
was demarcated by a teak gate 
hung between two pillars—on 
top of which two fat stone 
birds, carved in Turkey, brood 
like avian Botero sculptures. 
Inside the house, Thee says, 
“I immediately did the unfor- 
givable: I clad the brick fire- 
places in wood. A lot of people 
who love 1950s architecture 
would be scandalized—but it 
wasn’t right for what I wanted 
to accomplish. It wasn’t warm 
enough.” Io create a gathering 
place for friends, “something 
casual and inviting,” he tore 
out the inconvenient bath and 
replaced it with a nook nes- 
tled between two partitions 
of chocolaty teak. “Chey had 
to be on the darker side for 
contrast with the lightness of 
the furnishings and the walls,” 
he explains. The result is what 
he calls “the epicenter of the 
house,” a locus for relaxed 
conversation, watching televi- 
sion or working and returning 
phone calls. “It’s my favorite 
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spot in the house,” he says, “ 
room that makes me happy to 
come home.” 

Elsewhere he worked with 
an airier palette: “I wanted to 
keep things light,” he explains, 
“and I was inspired by the ter- 
razzo floors, which are the most 
beautiful celadon green and 
gray. I had rugs dyed to match 
them and then built the palette 
on top of that.” This impulse 
even transformed the bird 
panels that had driven him to 
buy the house in the first place: 
Instead of leaving them their 
original earthen brown, he cov- 
ered them in silver leaf and sur- 
rounded them with mirrored 
tiles, to lighten and heighten 
their effect. Then, because Bap- 
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tista and he were drawn to Ba- 
linese and other Asian antiques, 


he underscored this range of 


neutrals with touches of earth 
tones and gold throughout the 
house, echoing the richness 
of those pieces. “I like a very 
clean, classical look,” he says 
“and we paired that with Er 
love of the exotic, and this is 
what we came up with.” 

The bird motif is wittily car- 
ried out. In addition to the he- 
raldic birds at the front gate, the 
fluttering denizens of the avi- 


ary, and the dovecote dwellers 
in the garden, there’s a large- 
scale painting by Hunt Slonem 
in the dining room that depicts 
hornbills and songbirds; and in 
the living room, two gigantic 
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Balinese warrior birds—grif- 
fins—flank the silvered pan- 
els. Perhaps this is what Thee 
means when he says, self-dep- 
recatingly, “This house is not 
so much authentic to me as it 
is to Eric.” 

Because he had sold his 
previous residence completely 
furnished (see Architectural Di- 


gest, September 2001), he was 


able to undertake this new 
project “with a clean hand.” He 
and Baptista—whose tastes are 
so similar that they can each 
troll through a showroom 
and come up with the identi- 
cal pieces at day’s end—found 
themselves purchasing a num- 
ber of objects whose ultimate 
destination they were unsure 





Asove: “The bar is contemporary,” 
Thee notes. “The antique French 
wine rack acts as a counterpoint.” 
Bruce Tolman’s Shadow Pond is above 
the sofa, which has a Jim Thompson 
fabric. Clarence House geometric 
fabric on pillow and Swaim bar- 
stools. Great Plains drapery fabric. 


Opposite: “It’s intimate and ele- 
gant,” the designer says of the din- 
ing room. Hornbills, circa 1995, 

by Hunt Slonem dominates a wall. 
“The bird theme evolved over 
time,” he explains. “We started with 
the panels and just kept adding.” 
Drapery fabric, Great Plains. 





Because they were drawn 
to Balinese and Asian antiques, 
Thee underscored the 
neutrals with gold throughout. 
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RIGHT AND Apove: “The master bed- 
room had too many doors and lacked 
unity,” says Thee. “We replaced the 
doors with sliding fabric walls.” 
Wedgwood cameo molds are above 
the Therien bed. Edelman leather 
wall tiles. Solid-color bed pillow 
fabric, Jim Thompson; Larsen pillow 


floral. Drapery fabrics, Schumacher. 
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the living room, for example, 
were acquired with no idea of: 
where they would end up. “But! 
that’s what's different about® 
designing a house for your-, 
self and working for a client,” 
Thee says. “I tell clients to buy 
what they love and not worry 
where it’s going to go, but they 
savy. ‘How do we know that’$ 


going to work?’ I like to 


keep buying.” 

This prodigality comes with 
its own set of risks, of course: 
Thee admits that he was his 
own last priority when it came 
to scheduling and that the lack 


of. The Balinese griffins in ten, 
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RIGHT AND Asove: A bare entrance 
was transformed with tropical 
plantings designed by Kip Christ. 
“It’s a Zen oasis,” the designer says. 
| Two Botero-style birds on columns 
frame the entrance. The ancient 
stone fragments from Sumatra 
“breathe a sense of history and rev- 
erence into the place,” he says. 





Ld 





Pa 


of a clear deadline or purchas- 
ing cutoff spun the project 
out longer than some might 
find desirable. “It took over 
a year to complete this proj- 
ect, and it shouldn’t have,” he 
says. “We had no time frame, 
so we just kept acquiring un- 
til the house was ready to be 
presented.” But now that it’s 
done, he seems in no hurry to 
move on. “I hope I can keep 
my eyes off another property 
that excites me,” says the man 
who thought of this house as 
just another project. “Because 
I’d just like to stay put and 
live here.” 
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Juan Pablo 
Molyneux 


HE REVAMPS HIS PARIS GARRET 
AS A GIFT FOR HIS WIFE 


Text by Judith Thurman/Photography by Marina Faust 


) a 





Juan Pablo Molyneux (above) surprised his wife, Pilar, by renovating 
the garret of their 17th-century Parisian mansion in the Marais. 
He transformed it into a sumptuous homage to one of his earliest 
influences, an 18th-century room in St. Petersburg’s Menshikov 
Palace. Lerr: A gouache by Horacio Sosa Cordero hangs above the 
carved stone Régence-period fireplace, which Molyneux added. 


hats. that 

racket up- 

stairs?” Pilar 

Molyneux 
asked her husband, Juan Pablo, 
about the din emanating from 
the garret above their apart- 
ment in Paris. The Molyneux 
live in a venerable, three-story 
mansion in the Marais—the 
Hotel Claude Passart, which 
was begun in 1618 and con- 
figured like the Louvre, with 
three wings bracketing a cour 
@Vhonneur. On the first floor, 
Juan Pablo Molyneux has his 


offices and design studio—the 
European headquarters for 
a practice that has made him 
the guru of grandeur on sev- 
eral continents. The couple’s 
French pied-a-terre (their 
main residence is a New York 
town house) occupies the étage 
noble, and over the years they 
have been able to buy most, 
but not yet all, of the prop- 
erty—some 10,000 square 
feet—from six separate own- 
ers. “Since the Revolution,” he 
explains, “when the building 
was confiscated and sold off in 
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pieces, it has been mistreated: 
patched up with cheap materi- 
als or partitioned without any 
regard for the integrity of the 
architecture. My contribu- 
tion has been to restore that 
missing respect.” The garret, 
however, belonged to a small, 
unglamorous business that 
had lowered the ceilings and 
divided the space into a war- 
ren of cubbyholes with plastic 
baseboards, glaring spotlights 
and commercial carpeting, 
which did little to muffle the 
clatter of footsteps above the 
couple’s bedroom. “Don’t wor- 
ry about the noise, darling,” the 
designer reassured his wife. 
“I’m sure they’re just mov- 
ing furniture.” 

“They” were a crew of 
skilled artisans secretly hired 
by Molyneux, who had finally 
succeeded in acquiring the gar- 
ret as a surprise gift for Pilar. 
The men had been working in 
stealth to transform the dismal 
offices into a magical aerie—a 
self-contained guest apartment 
under the eaves, acoustically 
buffered from the master suite 
below. The décor fulfills one of 
Molyneux’s oldest dreams, he 
says: to create his own version 
of an early-18th-century inte- 
rior in St. Petersburg—at the 
Menshikov Palace—that he 
fell in love with as a student. 
“When I brought Pilar to vis- 
it the Menshikov for the first 
time, the experience was mov- 
ing for both of us,” he says. “I 
wanted her to understand the 
happiness—the revelation of 
beauty—that I had there as a 
boy of 19. My travels have al- 
ways been a source of inspira- 
tion, and I filed away my first 
impression of those marvelous 
rooms with an intuition that 
one day I would have the op- 
portunity to design something 
in the same style: with walls 





and ceilings entirely clad in 
blue-and-white delft tiles. 
“Alexander Menshikov, the 
first governor general of St. 
Petersburg, was a former stable 
boy befriended and ennobled 
by Peter the Great. The czar 
had spent a good deal of time 
in the Netherlands, studying 
the shipyards as part of his 
plan to transform feudal Rus- 
sia into a modern power, and 
when he built his capital, the 


“Since the space is right under the roof pitch, the main concern was insu- 
lation,” says Molyneux. “I resolved this by using delft tiles in the living area 
and a thick damask in the library/bedroom.” Oppostre: Designed as guest 
quarters, the garret has a galley kitchen and laundry hidden by linen-up- 
holstered doors. Anove: Molyneux chose a 17th-century tortoiseshell cabi- 
net and a 19th-century Russian table for the dining area. 





Dutch influence was mixed with 
the Italian. Both are at their 
peak in the showplace of his 
favorite courtier.” 

Most of the construction was 
carried out while Pilar Moly- 
neux was safely out of earshot. 
Her husband stripped the gar- 
ret to its bones, raised the man- 
sard roof, exposed the beams 
and reconfigured the space as 
two lofty salons—symmetri- 
cal pyramids—with parquet de 
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Versailles and recessed window 
surrounds clad in limestone. 
Light streams in from the 
street and courtyard, and to 
preserve the sense of openness 
while providing definition for 
a reception area at one end 
and a library at the other, he 
notched the central chimney 
breast with two ladder-shaped 
passages. “As the scientists at 
NASA will tell you, tile is an 

continued on page 313 
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Anove: A pair of Louis XV fauteuils in their original tapestry, stamped “Cres- 
son,” are part of a seating area in the library/bedroom. Orrostre: Molyneux 
covered the walls with the quintessentially French fleur-de-lis motif in keep- 
ing with the blue-and-white palette. A series of 18th-century engravings of 
St. Petersburg reference the room's inspiration. The hollowed pedestals, w hich 
open by a hidden mechanism, are revolutionary era. 
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Bird Watch 


From Epoca in San Francisco (415- 
864-6895; www.epocasf.com), a 
1960s Italian carved wood sculpture 
of a heron, $1,200, with a chrome 
head and glass eyes, gazes upward 
with a quizzical expression. 





A Stone’s Throw 

Kevin Stone and Mark Diamond travel around the 
world several times a year to stock their shop on New 
Orleans’s Magazine Street, Kevin Stone Antiques & 
Interiors, with items such as an 18th-century chinoise- 


rie spice cabinet, $12,000, once used to ship spices 





from China to Europe and now displayed on a Geor- 


gian parcel-gilt stand. | Strata Sphere 


Inspired by the geologic formations 
of the American Southwest, the 
Strata chair’s striations follow cur- 
vaceous contours. Twentieth Art & 
Design (323-904-1200; www.twen 
tieth.net) has the hand-finished 
plywood Strata, $4,400. 


' 


Kevin Stone Antiques & Interiors 
504-891-8282; www.ksantiquer.com 


Maine Chance 


In Rockland, Maine, G. F. Mac- 
Gregor (207-596-6300; www.gf 
macgregor.com) has been a local 
favorite for nine years. Among the 
offerings is a series of four macra- 
mé boxes in ascending sizes, $30 
for the extra-large box (shown). 


‘The macramé boxes are 
woven from cotton 
imported from Vietnam. 
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AD’s Editors Present Designers’ Sources 
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The Dye-Namix Stu- 
dio Collection at Hol- 
land & Sherry (800- 
Gy. 223-6385) presents 
Eucalyptus, printed on 
pe cotton sateen. It is 
t available in bamboo, 
among other colors. 1) 
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Dean Marchetto 


PUSHING THE ECO-FRIENDLY ENVELOPE IN 
THE DESIGN OF HIS FAMILY’S CATSKILLS FARMHOUSE 


Text by Mildred F Schmertz/Photography by Bilyana Dimitrova 


it 
a 


On his 128-acre property in upstate New York, 
architect Dean Marchetto rehabilitated an exist- 
ing barn and added a separate, 10-room, 4,000- 
square-foot residence as a weekend house for 
himself and his family. The land had previously 
been a working dairy farm. 
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Oak is the predominant material in the living 
room, used on the floor and on the walls. The 
rough-cut stone fireplace is situated in a window 
wall, the grids of which echo a design feature of 
the barn. The Arts and Crafts-style furnishings 
are also oak. An oil landscape by local painter 
Christie Scheele hangs by the sofa. Marvin win- 
dows and doo.'s. 
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rchitect Dean Marchetto 
doesn’t do houses. His practice 
focuses mainly on mixed-use 
urban projects in New Jersey. 
However, he always intended to build a 
weekend house for his family, so he and 
his wife, Irene, also an architect, gave a lot 
of thought to how it would be designed 
and where it should be. Several years ago 
they found and bought a 128-acre farm in 
the Catskills and began to imagine how 
they could use its beautiful rolling land- 


scape to create the home they had in mind. 

Marchetto’ wife took a very active hand 
in the siting of the house and the land- 
scape design. “I wanted to put the house 
on top of a hay field that overlooks the 
whole valley,” Marchetto remembers. His 
wife, knowing that they planned to con- 
vert a lower meadow into a lake, wanted 
the house to be close to the shore. While 
indoors, she intended to be sure that their 
three sons would be swimming, boating 


and fishing in full view. Marchetto could 





PETER FREED 


only accept the common sense of this, so 
the couple began to study their acreage to 
consider alternatives. 

When they bought the farm, it had two 
linked barns, one a rather derelict milk 
barn, the other a handsome gable-roof 
structure with a gambrel-roof wing, its 
trusses, posts and beams intact. Because the 
Marchettos did not plan to reinvent them- 
selves as dairy farmers, it remains empty 
of hay above and cows below. A splen- 
did rural relic, it could be recycled into 


Asove: In the high-ceilinged dining area, which adjoins 
the kitchen, a row of large casement windows opens the 
space to views of the landscape and to cooling breezes 
coming off the man-made lake beside the house. Mar- 
chetto (left) continues the theme of Arts and Crafts jux- 
taposed with Modern. Suspended from above the dining 
table are a pair of Danish Modern-style pendant lamps. 


a very livable and imaginative house, but 
the Marchettos had no such agenda. 
The couple knew what they wanted—a 
brand-new contemporary house built to 
the highest ecological standard and well 
placed on their land. “I really needed to 
find my own way of expressing what our 
home could be, and I knew that if I started 
to work on the barn as a place to live, I 
wouldn’t be able to do that,” Marchetto 
explains. They chose to maintain and re- 
store the barn simply because it was there. 


The strength 
of the barn’s 


presence began to 
govern the couple’s 
site decisions. 


New roofs were sheathed in metal, includ- 
ing that of the added cupola; portions of 
the siding have been replaced; and new 
windows were installed. The interior re- 
mains virtually empty, except as a place 
to informally display found agricultural 
tools and such—old handmade sleds, 
pitchforks, shovels, tractor parts, har- 
nesses and more. For the sons there are 
indoor games to play. A barn dance was re- 
cently held to celebrate Marchetto’s 50th 
birthday and to honor the well-spent four 
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1 ENTRANCE HALL 6 MASTER BEDROOM 
2 LIVING ROOM 7 MUDROOM 

3 DINING AREA 8 OUTDOOR ROOM 
4 KITCHEN 9 COURTYARD 

5 BEDROOMS 10 LAKE 


years it took him and his wife to create 
their home and its setting. 

The strength of the barn’s presence be- 
gan to govern the couple’s site decisions. 
They placed the spine and principal en- 
trance of the new house on axis with the 
peak of the barn’s gable and demolished 
the milk barn, using its foundation wall to 
support the pergola that covers a vegetable 
garden. Although the land slopes gently 
downhill, the house does not cantilever or 
follow the contour. Instead, it occupies a 
flat surface, the excavation of which pro- 
vided the rocks that define the edges of the 
lake below, a large pond and two smaller 
ponds nearby. All four receive rain and 
water from springs behind the house. 

As well as devising this flow and use of 
water on the site, Marchetto shaped the 
house to control the movement and effect 
of prevailing winds, to capture solar ener- 
gy, both active and passive, and to provide 
for the circulation of warm air. He fol- 
lowed the basic and traditional principles 
that govern the siting of a house in relation 
to its climate and natural surroundings, 
but in addition, he employed sophisticated 
technology to make the building efficient, 
as comfortable as possible year-round. 

The plan is L-shaped, forming a court- 
yard. The wing to the north encloses the 


Asove: The plan shows the footprint of the main 
residence in relation to the lake. ABovE RIGHT: 
Inside the barn, Marchetto’s newly added hemlock 
gridded window wall contrasts with the build- 
ing’s old timbers. Marvin windows. Ricut: Ad- 
joining the main house’s kitchen is an expansive 
stone-paved outdoor room—“where we spend 
most of our time,” says the architect. 
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The silo’s windows 
are powered by 


photovoltaic panels. 
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kitchen, the dining area and the living 
room: the one to the east contains bed- 
rooms. The tree-filled courtyard blocks 
out the northwest winter winds, while at 
the same time it captures the solar heat 
on the southeast side. A spectacular tow- 
er crowned by an inverted gable thrusts 
upward directly above the entrance hall 
at the juncture of the two wings. Mar- 


Ps 


chetto calls it a “ventilation silo,” because 
it collects and exhausts hot air through 
automatic operating windows. “The silo’ 
butterfly roof expresses the heat leaving 
the building,” the architect explains, “but 
it also collects and channels the rainwater 
to irrigate the plantings underneath the 
overhangs.” Natural convection currents 
ventilate the entire house during the sum- 















mer, eliminating the need for air-condi- 
tioning. During the winter months, floor 
panels inside the silo fold down to close 
off the top and trap the warm air inside 
the house. The motorized windows are 
powered by photovoltaic panels installed 
on the south-facing garage roof. 
Marchetto thinks it unlikely that he 
will ever again create such an ecologically 


oriented house and landscape, unless it 
would be one more for his family on an- 
other inviting site. He does not believe 
that a client other than himself could want 
(or be able to do) all that it takes to make 
a house this green. That said, because this 
place to live teaches so much that is worth 
learning and doing, just such a client or 
two may very well appear. 0 


BEFORE= 


INSET AND ABOVE: “A new garden structure is lo- 
cated on the foundations of one of the old barns 
and provides a link, on axis, between the pre- 
served barn and the house,” says Marchetto. The 
L-shape plan of the new house establishes a 
courtyard, where the Marchettos planted nine 
trees in a grid as a wind barrier. 
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Suzanne We 
LOVELL == 


HEIRLOOMS AND TRAVELS ? 
INSPIRE THE DESIGNER’S 
TOWN HOUSE ON re 
CHICAGO’S NORTH SIDE 


Text by Jean Strouse 
Photography by Tony Soluri 


ome years ago Suzanne 

Lovell took a bicycling 

trip in Provence with 

her husband. At an an- 
tiques shop they found a large 
blue Chinese jar, which she 
admired but did not purchase. 
As she left Provence to meet 
with a client, failure-to-buy re- 
morse set in, and she called her 
husband from the airport, ask- 
ing him to return to the shop. 
Weeks later, when they opened 
the shipment, they found Chi- 
nese newspaper still inside the 
vessel’s lid. 

The handsome piece, having 
traveled from China through 
France to Chicago, is one of 
the first things a visitor sees 
upon entering the town house 
Lovell designed for her fam- 
ily on Chicago’s North Side, 
and the object’s placement 
reflects her signature curato- 
rial sensibility and style. Above 
the vessel, a bronze Guanyin 
that one of her uncles brought 
back from Indonesia stands 
on an 18th-century Chinese 
brown-lacquered writing table. 
‘Two pressed-glass candlesticks 
flank the statue, and behind 
them, dozens of pressed-glass 








Chicago interior designer Suzanne 
Lovell (above), working with design 
partner Amy Cassell, recently com- 
pleted a new home for her family, a 
12-room, 5,200-square-foot town 
house in downtown Chicago that 
faces Lincoln Park. 


Lert: In the entrance hall, Lovell 
placed a Federal secretary and a pair 
of Biedermeier chairs. On the wall is 
an 1830 portrait by John Samuel 
Blunt. Opposite: The living area. 
The armchairs have a Brunschwig & 
Fils leopard velvet and Edelman 
leather. Drapery silk, Henry Calvin. 
Bergamo wallcovering. 


cup plates in an array of deep 
and subtle colors face out on 
recessed shelves. All of the 
glassware was made by the 
Boston & Sandwich Glass 
Company in the mid-19th 
century—another of Lovell’s 
ancestors founded the Sand- 
wich Glass Museum with his 
own collection. 

Lovell believes strongly in 
creating spaces that highlight 
exceptional pieces while jux- 
taposing cultures (many of 
them Asian), textures, periods, 
crafts and art, and expressing 
her clients’ individual experi- 
ences and lives. “I don’t have 
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The library area has a large ceramic 
vessel by Paul Chaleff, a Gene Sum- 
mers cast-bronze low table and, 
flanking Vik Muniz’s After Gerhard 
Richter, a pair of 19th-century Chi- 
nese lanterns. Nit a Levy’s sculp- 
ture Crown of Torsos is at right. Sofa 
and lounge chair leather, Edelman. 
Doris Leslie Blau carp 
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much interest in pure stylistic 
or strict cultural design solu- 
tions,” she says. “I prefer to 
weave together something for 
the clients that’s about them.” 

And when she herself is the 
client? She pauses before an- 
swering: “I spent a long time 
building up to this house. | 
had to understand the objects 


alVigest.com 


I'd bought and the pieces that 
came from my family—and 
to ask, ‘What are my favorite 
things? How can I best rep- 
resent them?’ Contemporary 
crafts and arts are way at the 
top of what I care about, and I 
needed to see them as informed 


by—as honoring—the past. My 


work always involves blending 


es 


crafts from all over the world 
in interesting ways.” 

She and her husband bought 
the 5,200-square-foot town 
house in 2000. The architect 
Lucien Lagrange designed the 
limestone facade, and Lovell 
gutted the interior, w hich had 
started life as garage space for 
a neighboring high-rise. Her 








principal challenges? Working 
in narrow confines (the house 
is 30 feet wide), accommodat- 
ing a family of four (she has a 
son in college and a daughter 
in high school) and making the 
best use of vertical space. 
Through the entrance hall, 
past the Guanyin and the 
Sandwich glass collection, 


one enters the library/living 
room, which is dominated by 
the Brazilian-born artist Vik 
Muniz’s After Gerhard Rich- 
ter. The room’s quiet palette 
draws the eye to individual 
objects: elegant contempo- 
rary ceramics; a 19th-century 
bronze hibachi from Japan; a 
large stoneware vessel by Paul 


Chaleff. And textiles star in all 
of Lovell’s work. Here she uses 
Ottoman Empire fragments on 
throw pillows and adds texture 
by combining suede (on a sofa 
and lounge chairs) with silk (in 
a rug) and handwoven fabric 
(on wing chairs). 

Only a natural rope console 
table by Christian Astugue- 
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Top: Lovell’s Indonesian carved 
and painted deer heads add zest to 
the kitchen, from Bulthaup. Wolf 
range; Vent-A-Hood range hood. 
Franke sink. Above: The dining 
area is open to the kitchen. Thonet 
chairs, Amy Perlin Antiques. Drap- 
ery fabric, Perennials. Terrace fur- 
niture, Richard Schultz. 
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Asove: As throughout much of the 
home, Asian influences carry the 
design treatment in Lovell’s daugh- 
ter’s bedroom. A George Nelson- 
designed Bubble lamp floats above 
the Chinese wedding bed. The 
etchings were acquired during the 
family’s travels in Vietnam. 


vieille separates the library area 
from the living area. 

A central hall leads to the far 
(west) end of the house, where 
the kitchen and the dining area 
share one large space, with 
java-colored woven shades and 
rift-sawn white-oak cabinets. 

Double doors open from 
the dining area onto a terrace 
garden by landscape architect 
Scott Byron. The lush but sim- 
ple plantings include Virginia 
creepers and climbing hydran- 
geas, all green and white: “This 
is not meant to be Grandma’s 
backyard or an English bor- 
der garden,” says Byron. “It’s a 
lovely urban environment.” 

On the second floor, Lovell 
created a bedroom for her 
fashion-loving daughter fea- 
turing a wall sculpture by Key- 
sook Geum called Pink Lotus 
Wedding Dress and a custom- 
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designed Asian wedding bed. 
‘The master suite occupies the 
width of the house on this 
floor, with views of the Lincoln 
Park Zoo to the east. Once 
again Lovell chose a subdued 
palette, emphasizing fabrics 
and textures. 

Her son has a bedroom on 
the third floor (“He wanted it 
black. I gave him dark, dark, 
dark gray, but that was as far 
as I could go”), with objects 
from his own travels. A Bud- 
dha by the bed “speaks to the 
rest of the house,” says Lovell. 
“The passion has passed to the 
next generation.” She and her 
husband share office space in a 
room down the hall. 

How was it, then, in the end, 
to work for herself as a client? 
“I was surprised by objects I 
had to contribute, from my 
family and my own life and 
travels,” Lovell reflects. “It was 
all incredibly fun.” 0 


Ricut: The master suite. The Disci- 
ple by Nicholas Carone hangs above 
the bed. Wing chair and ottoman 
floral, Jim Thompson. Table lamp, 
McGuire. Clock, Tiffany’s. Rogers 
& Goffigon bed skirt fabric. 
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Landscape architect Scott Byron 
designed the terrace plantings. A 
pergola and trellises give it privacy. 
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www.charlesprogers.com/bedsdirect 













Club bedroom by Christopher Coleman 
and Alpha Workshops for Charles P. Rogers. 


Ultra white leather Club Bed and linen/cotton bedding by Charles P. Rogers. Room and accessories by Christopher Coleman Interior Design. 
Hand made wall paper, throw, wndow shades and side tables by The Alpha Workshops, a not-for-profit organization providing training and 

employment in the decorative arts for people living with HIV/AIDS. Photography by Billy Cunningham. A portion of sales from this exclusive 
bed design will be used to support the ongoing efforts of The Alpha Workshops. 


©2007 GChAHKLES F. HOGEHS & OL. 
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Charles P. Rogers & Company, Bed Makers Since 1855 — See our complete collection online @charlesprogers.com or call 866-836-6505 for c 
Showrooms open to public. New York: 55 West 17 Street (5-6 Aves) in Manhattan. New Jersey: 300 Rte 17 North, E. Rutherford. — Web/phone orders welc« 
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Bronzier D'Art 


Available To The Trade: Contact our New York office 
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E-mail: carolien@artandstyleus.com 
www.tisserant.fr 





The original source 
. of wide plank floors 
since 1966. Family, trust, 
quality. A wide variety 
of design options to fit 
i any style of home and 
. any budget. Call for 


your free portfolio. 
800-595-9663 


Finely crafted. Trusted for generations 


ATLANTAGA DENVERCO 
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THE BEST IN VEGAS’? 













Choosing the best can be a difficult 
proposition, but one thing that these 


two world class hotels can agree on, 


is that SM Automatic is the best 


company for motorizing draperies. 


Every drapery, in every guest room and suite in both of these hotels, is motorized by SM Automatic. 
Some people just know how to pick a winner. 













Oh, the best hotel in | as Vegas? 
You can’t lose, by choosing either Wynn | as Vegas or Bellagio. 
They vie not only forthe Best in Vegas, but both are considered amongst the Best in the World. 


Consult with your |nterior Designer, or check our web site for a local dealer. 


Available only through the trade. 


Motors, motorized systems, and controls, for: 


draperies = cellular and Roman shades -~ sun control and room darkening roller shades = metal and wood horizontal blinds 
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copies sold. 
Free display fixture 


Doe m Cito hia: 


Take advantage of Architectural Digest’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. Your 
customers will appreciate this extra service and 
you'll enjoy the profits! 








Historically accurate, custom handcrafted iJ 
cedar shutters from Timberlane, With our - (Se 
hand-forged period hardware, they ll make ¥ 
your home shine. Call us for your free catalog. ~ 
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LEE F. MINDEL 


continued from page 234 
as a continuous historical line, he sees 
design, too, as a seamless transition from 
structure to furniture. With the command 
of a design virtuoso sure of his repertoire, 
he furnishes the living/dining room with 
a collection of Pop pieces, many from the 
1970s. Some are made of resins and fiber- 
glass, like surfboards, and in primary hues 
that mate with the beach balls and deck 
furniture outside. “The interior wanted to 
be pure geometry and form, like children’s 
toys, with circles and squares and primary 
colors that seemed clean and right in a 
white wood building,” he says. Contact 
between outside and inside is established 
more by the furniture than by the tradi- 
tional—unrestricted—Modernist flow of 
space between inside and outside. 

+ Mindel’s overriding design motivation, 
the subconscious desire of the building, is 
moving the house from the land toward 
the beach and water, relaxing the struc- 
ture so that the land releases its geometric 
grip. “As the clapboard building loses its 
generic quality, it takes on the connotation 
of water,” says Mindel. The closed form 
cedes to the glass curtain wall on the cube. 
The pool and deck angle away from the 
house, pivoting the idea of the house to- 
ward the ocean. “The tide seems to pull 
the pool away,” he says. Mindel confirms 


Because of all the clean 
wood detailing, “I feel the 
ghost of Alvar Aalto 
here, via New England,” 
says the architect, 
always citing precedent. 


~ 


the briny feeling of the site by plant- 
ing native beach grasses, which lap the 
boardwalk between the two houses. “You 
feel as though you’re walking on water’s 
edge, on a dock.” 

Sometimes a house with attitude is a 
good thing. Sometimes beach balls matter. 
Humor is a skill, and levity in a building, 
hard to achieve. 

Should Mindel’s five-year-old neighbor 
decide to return to the poolhouse as an 
adult, he may still want to have his birth- 
day party here. Its blithe spirit is not a 
matter of age but of character. 0 


BERNARD WHARTON 


continued from page 251 

Walsh established an interior palette 
she describes as “what would feel comfort- 
able and correct, what would be calming.” 
The couple selected the furnishings to- 
gether, with Wharton supplementing their 
collection with pieces from Connecticut 
antiques dealers (“If he could get away from 
the office for an hour, he’d search the shops 
in town,” Walsh says) and those he com- 
missioned: the master bed and a chest of 
drawers from his design and a set of Black- 
er House chairs by Greene & Greene for 
the dining area. Most prominent as a décor 


The house is framed, 
its darkness and verticality 
enhanced, by the trees. 


theme is the maritime assemblage of ship 
models and paintings. For Wharton, whose 
genetic pull to the sea results in “near claus- 
trophobia” when he is away from it for any 
length of time, the nautical elements had 
to be handled judiciously. “We allude to the 
ocean often in the house, but we don’t go 
at it in a kitschy or literal way,” he says. 

The private second floor is, as would 
be expected, more intimately articulated 
than the areas below, although there is 
again the measured pace of an abbrevi- 
ated enfilade. The primary spaces—mas- 
ter bedroom, two bedrooms, two sleeping 
alcoves, study—share a Shaker simplicity 
and play off of the central gallery, which 
doubles as a library. With its east-facing 
multipaned window, the master bedroom 
focuses on the marine tableau to a degree 
that Wharton has likened it to being on 
the bridge of a ship. 

He wasn’t knowingly composing a 
headline when he chose to have the Ant- 
arctic explorer Ernest Shackleton’s motto 
carved into a granite step at the entrance 
to the house. “By endurance we conquer,” 
however, perfectly captures this particular 
narrative. “They’re a seaman’s words that 
ring very true to me,” Wharton says. “Giv- 
en my history with this place, and the fact 
that I finally had the opportunity to ac- 
quire it—let’s just say I’ve become a great 
believer in fate.” And the terms endurance 
and conquer, specific to the house? “Every 
architect knows how difficult it is, and 
many also know how extremely rewarding 
it is, to design something for yourself.” 0 
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JACQUES GRANGE 





continued from page 259 

It is a grand, comfortable room, but 
here again, the artwork takes priority. A 
gigantic Damien Hirst painting covers one 
wall. “I bought it five years ago but didn’t 
put it up until recently,” he says. “It has 
the quality of all great art: First it shocks 
you, then you realize it’s great.” 

Next door the master bedroom, which 
is lined in horsehair, combines a Mat- 
tia Bonetti contemporary cabinet, stark 
white with brightly colored circles, with 
another Bérard, a Mird, a Mapplethorpe 
nude, an Aubrey Beardsley drawing and a 
19th-century English teapot. “I don’t select 
things for a spot just because I like them 
but because it’s the right place for them,” 
he says. “Things that don’t fit I put in an- 
other place.” 

‘The chandelier in the bath, a confection 
of gilt fern fronds, once graced the bed- 
room of Madeleine Castaing. The sculp- 
ture beneath it, in white Sévres porcelain, 
is by Louise Bourgeois. “I don’t want to 
stay with established taste,” Grange says. 
“T like to take risks.” 

The dining room offers new surprises, 
some of them American (an Arts and Crafts 
Movement lantern designed by Greene & 
Greene circa 1900 and a Harry Bertoia 
bronze). Here—beneath an immense 
skylight he designed in a Cubist style— 
Grange entertains his friends, rarely more 
than eight at a time, and, like Colette, he 
has the enviable privilege of ordering take- 





“[ don’t want to stay with 
established taste,” Grange 
says. “I like to take risks.” 





out from the restaurant downstairs: the 
venerable Michelin-three-star favorite Le 
Grand Véfour, which hasn’t changed its 
décor in 200 years. 

The room is another cultural pileup, with 
a 12th-century Iranian tile, a Wedgwood 
coupe, Louis XVI chairs and a fine first- 
century Roman marble torso. “I love to 
go to antiques shops,” he says. “I used to go 
to the flea markets in New York and Paris; 
now I shop in Russia and China.” 

Grange is a whirlwind of energy, hop- 
ping between continents and clients. “I’m 
lucky I’m not a dancer,” he says, with an 
engaging laugh. “I can work until the 
day I die.” O 





SANDRA NUNNERLEY 





continued from page 267 

along with his art and life partner, Da- 
vid McDermott, has famously embraced 
the 19th century, dismissing the modern 
world as baleful and pedestrian (the duo 
once proclaimed, “We’ve seen the future, 
and we’re not going!”). “Peter came with 
a candle and did it in the quaint Victo- 
rian style,” Nunnerley recounts, going 
on proprietorily to point out the work’s 
striking biographical elements: “There’s 
a green stripe that’s like a wallpaper, and 
it has a decorative fabric around it, and — 
that all has to do with my love of interior 





“Everything I have here 
relates to something 
profound in my life.” 





design; and there’s a window and a floor in 
there, which address my interest in archi- 
tecture; plus I used to have long blond hair, 
and he made that into kind of a curtain 
hanging over a rod. I like it that it doesn’t 
hit you in the face as being my portrait— 
an awful lot of people don’t recognize 
it as me, which I think is part of the 
beauty of it.” 

In the hall just outside her elegant lit- 
tle study, the designer has cleverly placed 
appropriation artist Richard Pettibone’s 
provocative (it toys with the very con- 
cept of originality) 1999 installation piece — 
Brancusi’s Dealer. The intricate carving of 
the work speaks expressively to the antique 
Ethiopian throne chair that it looks out 
at. “I love tribal things,” Nunnerley de- 
clares, indicating also the study’s goatskin- 
topped oval drum table and its Maori hand 
club made of greenstone (there’s another 
club on the Jansen table in the living/din- 
ing room, made of whalebone). 

The placid blue-gray bedroom har- 
bors a circa 1820 Austrian Biedermeier 
cherrywood chest of drawers; a Louis 
XVI gueridon topped with a salient | 
Brighton Pavilion mirror; a pair of 1790 
Adam mirrors, gilded; and even a Lily, 
in the form of Erwine and Estelle La- 
verne’s celebrated 1957 acrylic lounge 
chair. And finally, crows Nunnerley, “a 
bit of Kiwiland”—two sheepskin rugs she 
picked up on a Christmas visit to her na- 
tive New Zealand that, more than half a 
world away, go reverberating on: homey 
overtones underfoot. O 
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JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 


continued from page 289 

almost perfect insulator,” he says, “and it’s 
also the ideal solution for insulating the 
top floor of an old Parisian house, which 
bakes or chills according to the season.” 
A galley kitchen and laundry are dis- 
creetly concealed behind an upholstered 
wall of brass-studded blue linen off the 
dining area, which is furnished with a 
Russian table—an antique demilune of 
mahogany and brass—and 18th-century 
Venetian chairs. A Knole sofa bed anchors 
the seating zone near the stone fireplace, 
and a playful gouache by Horacio Sosa 
Cordero—The Architect—hangs above it. 
“But on the whole,” Molyneux confesses, 
“T wanted to see just how French I could 
go.” Among his ultra-Gallic treasures are 
a fine pair of Régence armchairs with their 
griginal tapestries; an Aubusson carpet; a 
Louis XVI marquise covered in cognac 
leather; a Louis XV daybed flanked by two 
important revolutionary-era pedestals; and 
two Louis XV fauteuils, signed “Cresson,” 
drawn up companionably to a Louis XVI 
gueridon. The blue-and-white silk jac- 
quard on the library/bedroom walls—a 
royalist motif of fleurs-de-lis—is from the 
house of Prelle, in Lyon, France’s oldest 
silk manufacturer (in business since the 
18th century). The exalted provenance 
of the furnishings, however, is ultimately 
less dazzling than Molyneux’s finesse in or- 
chestrating such a complex symphony of 
pattern and color. “It’s a cosmopolitan en- 
semble,” he allows with just pride, “and in 
that sense, it pays homage to its model. Yet 
it’s totally Parisian.” 

The Molyneux have been married for 31 
years, which is to say, neither can fool the 
other for long. Pilar began to get suspi- 
cious when she noticed the mysterious dis- 
appearance of a chair here, a sconce there, 
from their pied-a-terre. Her husband 
told her thathe had “sent a few things to 
Sotheby’s.” “For which sale?” she asked. 
The crew was duly instructed to suspend 
their hammering whenever she was in 
residence, and these interruptions delayed 
the project. After seven months, however, 
the work was done, the floors waxed, the 
shades hung, the tables set, flowers in wa- 
ter, champagne chilled and—says the dot- 
ing schemer—“I just handed her the keys. 
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